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Teaching  Literature 
in  the 

Junior  High  School 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  Prose  and  Poetry  Program  for 
the  Junior  High  School 

Literature  combines  ideas  of  universal  appeal  with  artistry  of 
expression.  When  the  ideas,  the  organization,  the  form,  and  the  style 
are  in  harmony,  there  is  likelihood  that  the  literature  will  endure. 
Each  element  is  important  to  the  degree  that  it  contributes  effective- 
ness to  the  whole.  On  that  basis  the  study  of  literary  form,  of  style, 
and  of  organization  may  be  justified.  There  is  enjoyment  to  be 
derived  from  the  reading  and  study  of  literature  in  which  words  are 
artistically  arranged  to  tell  a story,  paint  a picture,  make  an  explana- 
tion, or  present  an  argument  whether  in  prose  or  verse. 

Form,  style,  and  organization  are  not  sufficient  to  make  literature 
important  for  classroom  study.  Ideas  that  are  of  enduring  interest 
because  they  record  the  thoughts,  the  actions,  the  feelings,  the 
dreams,  and  the  ideals  of  men  everywhere  are  the  basic  materials  of 
hterary  expression.  We  read  literature  because  it  presents  a personal 
record  of  man’s  observation,  imagination,  and  creativity,  because  it 
helps  men  live  more  satisfying  lives  as  individuals  and  as  members 
of  social  groups.  The  personal  and  social  values  of  literature  must 
not  be  overlooked. 

To  create  and  develop  an  interest  in  reading  is  therefore  impor- 
tant. The  environment  of  the  home  and  of  the  community  is  one  of 
the  governing  factors.  Some  children  grow  up  in  surroundings  that 
stimulate  them  to  read;  others  must  depend  upon  the  school  for  such 
stimulus.  Some  attention  must  necessarily  be  given  to  differences 
among  individuals.  The  first  task  of  the  school  is  to  convince  its 
pupils  that  the  reading  of  literature  is  a valuable  and  an  enjoyable 
experience.  Interest  and  competence  in  reading  is  developmental  in 
nature.  This  necessitates  beginning  at  the  present  level  of  the  pupil, 
capitalizing  upon  literature  that  he  now  enjoys  and  is  able  to  read, 
and  leading  slowly  toward  the  development  of  new  interests  and  skills. 
The  success  of  the  teaching  program  will  be  measured  in  the  degree 
to  which  each  individual  pupil’s  reading  tastes  and  interests  conform 
to  his  level  of  maturity. 

Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians  is  a series  of  anthologies  edited 
and  published  to  meet  the  reading  needs  of  adolescent  boys  and  girls 
of  junior  high  school  ages.  Prose  and  Poetry  Journeys,  Prose  and 
Poetry  Adventures,  and  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Enjoyment,  the  three 
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anthologies  in  this  series,  stress  the  importance  of  reading  for  enjoy- 
ment as  the  first  requisite  of  the  literature  program  in  the  junior  high 
school.  The  chief  purposes  of  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians  are: 

1.  To  give  immediate  enjoyment. 

2.  To  assist  pupils  in  their  personal  development. 

3.  To  aid  pupils  in  developing  better  human  understandings. 

4.  To  broaden  the  reading  horizons  of  pupils  by  extending  their 
interests  into  new  fields,  by  acquainting  them  with  a variety  of 
literary  forms  and  styles,  and  by  introducing  them  to  the  litera- 
ture of  Canada,  of  other  Commonwealth  members,  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  several  other  nations. 

5.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  relationship  of  good  writing 
to  enjoyment. 

6.  To  improve  the  control  of  pupils  over  reading  skills  as  a means 
of  increasing  enjoyment. 

7.  To  extend  the  ability  of  pupils  to  differentiate  between  sound 
and  unsound  ideas  and  between  effective  and  ineffeetive 
writing. 

8.  To  establish  the  reading  habit  to  the  end  that  pupils  will  con- 
tinue to  read  with  growing  understanding,  appreeiation,  and 
enjoyment. 

In  choosing  the  selections  for  inclusion  in  Prose  and  Poetry  for 
Canadians,  the  editors  and  publishers  have  been  limited  by  the  restric- 
tions of  space  and  copyright  laws.  The  bases  of  selection  used  are  in 
conformity  with  the  objectives  and  outcomes  expected.  The  following 
represent  the  criteria  applied  in  the  final  choice  of  the  inclusions 
made: 

1.  Will  the  selection  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  junior  high 
school  pupils? 

2.  Is  the  selection  related  to  the  section  and  unit  in  which  it  is 
included? 

3.  Is  the  selection  suited  to  junior  high  school  pupils  in  its  ideas, 
reading  difficulty,  and  purpose? 

4.  Will  the  selection  assist  the  pupil  in  his  own  personal  and 
social  development? 

5.  Does  the  selection  aid  in  developing  broader  understandings 
of  other  people  and  places  in  the  expanding  environment 
which  begins  with  the  family  and  extends  to  institutions  with 
international  scope? 

6.  Are  the  selections  of  acceptable  quality  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  development  of  literary  standards? 
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7.  Are  the  selections  in  each  section  and  unit  representative  of  a 
variety  of  literary  types  such  as  the  short  story,  the  essay,  the 
play,  tlie  lyric  poem,  etc.? 

8.  Are  the  selections  representative  of  tlieir  type? 

9.  Are  the  selections  representative  of  their  authors  and  of  the 
cultures  in  w'^hich  they  lived? 

10.  Are  the  selections  representative  of  the  literature  of  the  present 
as  well  as  of  the  past? 

Each  of  the  three  anthologies  in  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians 
develops  ideas,  viewpoints,  feelings,  and  interests  that  are  personal  to 
boys  and  girls  in  the  junior  high  school.  The  selections  in  each  book 
are  grouped  about  central  themes  or  units  which,  besides  being  of 
common  interest  to  young  adolescents,  provide  a reasonable  basis  for 
tlie  organization  of  the  ideas.  While  the  thematic  arrangement  of 
each  anthology  will  assist  in  unifying  the  study  of  the  selections,  the 
resourceful  teacher  is  encouraged  to  regroup  the  inclusions  in  any 
way  that  will  suit  the  specific  needs  or  interests  of  his  class.  In  devel- 
oping units  for  the  study  of  literature,  the  teacher  and  his  class  are 
encouraged  to  add  suitable  selections  not  included  in  Prose  and  Poetry 
for  Canadians.  A teacher  should  enrich  the  experiences  of  his  pupils 
by  drawing  upon  his  own  reading  and  experiential  background. 

The  study  of  literature  should  never  be  considered  as  something 
isolated  from  the  other  phases  of  the  junior  high  school  program. 
Wherever  possible  correlations  should  be  made  with  music,  art, 
drama,  social  studies,  etc.  In  this  way  the  pupil  will  grow  as  a well- 
rounded  individual. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


How  to  Use  This  Guidebook 

I andmarks  has  been  prepared  to  assist  teaehers  who  will  be  using 
the  series  of  anthologies,  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians.  The  guide- 
book is  organized  in  tv\'^o  parts.  Part  I states  the  purposes  and  view- 
points of  the  series  and  gives  general  background  material  for  teach- 
ing prose  and  poetry.  Part  II  consists  of  lesson  plans  for  each  unit 
and  for  all  selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry  Journeys,  Prose  and  Poetry 
Adventures,  and  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Enjoyment.  Plans  for  individual 
lessons  have  been  grouped  conveniently  to  permit  unit  organization 
of  the  literature  program.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  thematic 
organization  given  in  the  texts  or  in  Landmarks  is  the  only  possible 
one.  In  fact,  teachers  are  encouraged  to  group  the  selections  in  any 
way  that  will  serve  their  own  classes  best.  Themes  on  nature,  on 
Canadian  ideals,  etc.,  may  quite  possibly  be  substituted  for  the 
arrangement  suggested  by  the  editors  and  publishers  of  Prose  and 
Poetry  for  Canadians.  For  the  busy  teacher  with  large  classes  or  with 
several  grades  in  his  room,  the  organization  given  here  should  be 
helpful.  The  editors  and  publishers  hope  that  the  lesson  suggestions 
will  be  especially  helpful  to  beginning  teachers  and  to  those  whose 
experience  is  limited.  They  hope,  too,  that  experienced  teachers  may 
find  here  some  suggestions  that  will  remind  them  of  techniques  they 
have  previously  used  and  of  variations  of  techniques  which  they  now 
use,  and  that  will  introduce  them  to  new  techniques  and  sources. 

Although  the  chief  emphasis  in  the  teaching  of  literature  will  be 
upon  the  unit,  each  selection  must  be  taught  according  to  a plan. 
For  this  reason  logically  organized  plans  have  been  developed  for 
all  of  the  selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians.  These  plans 
are  usually  given  for  individual  selections,  but  frequently  several 
selections  are  included  within  a single  plan.  Most  of  the  plans  are 
developed  according  to  the  following  outline: 

Aim:  The  aim  of  the  lesson  is  stated  in  terms  of  the  desired 
changes  in  pupil  behaviour  which  might  be  expected  from  studying 
a given  selection.  The  teacher  may  wish  to  set  other  goals  for  his 
teaching,  and  certainly  each  of  the  selections  included  in  Prose  and 
Poetry  for  Canadians  lends  itself  to  more  than  one  emphasis.  The 
particular  aims  stated  in  Landmarks  are  the  result  of  consideration 
of  the  purposes  of  literature  study  in  the  junior  high  school  as  these 
are  given  in  Chapter  I of  this  guidebook. 
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Resources:  Background  material  is  given  here  to  assist  the  teacher 
in  motivating  the  reading  and  study  of  the  seleetion.  This  material 
consists  of  facts  about  the  selection,  the  author,  or  the  subjeet,  and 
often  points  up  the  relationship  of  the  partieular  selection  to  the 
theme  of  tlie  unit.  Their  chief  purpose  is  to  provide  the  basis  for 
broader  understanding,  enjoyment,  and  appreciation. 

Bridge:  The  motivation  for  each  lesson  is  presented  as  a bridge 
from  the  pupil’s  past  or  present  experience  to  the  ideas,  the  mood,  or 
the  feelings  suggested  by  the  new  material  to  be  read.  Often  the 
bridge  leads  from  the  theme  of  the  unit  to  the  study  of  a particular 
selection. 

Presentation:  At  least  one  procedure  for  teaching  is  given  in  each 
plan.  Alternate  techniques  are  oceasionally  suggested.  The  teaeher 
is  free  to  expand  or  discard  these  to  suit  his  own  teaching  preferences 
and  liis  pupils’  needs. 

Further  Activities:  The  aetivities  suggested  here  are  supplement- 
ary to  the  basic  requirements  of  literature  study.  They  are  a means 
of  providing  added  stimulus  for  a whole  class  or  for  superior  or  highly 
motivated  individuals.  They  make  speeial  provision  for  opportunities 
for  creative  writing. 

For  Further  Reading:  In  a similar  way,  the  suggestions  made  here 
provide  for  individual  diflFerences.  The  books,  stories,  poems,  essays, 
and  dramas  suggested  for  further  reading  are  other  works  of  die 
author  of  the  selection  that  has  just  been  studied  or  are  works  of 
other  authors  who  have  written  about  the  same  theme. 

Following  each  selection  in  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians  are 
suggestions  for  stimulating  discussion  and  activity.  Though  some  of 
these  provide  assignments  for  individuals,  most  require  group  effort. 
The  questions  and  activities  suggested  are  such  as  to  further  under- 
standing, since  enjoyment  and  appreciation  rest  upon  understanding. 
When  the  selection  is  concerned  chiefly  with  an  example  of  a life 
problem  that  may  have  universal  application,  the  discussion  questions 
are  headed  Problems  in  Living.  Similarly  Keys  to  Understanding, 
Keys  to  Enjoyment,  Keys  to  Appreciation,  and  Keys  to  Interpretation 
are  the  headings  of  the  questions  and  activities  following  selections 
where  the  emphasis  is  upon  understanding,  enjoyment,  appreciation, 
and  interpretation,  respectively. 

Certain  features  of  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians  make  them 
particularly  useful  for  developing  correlations  with  other  phases  of 
the  junior  high  school  program.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
correlations  suggested  by  the  editors: 

Art:  Each  of  the  anthologies  in  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians 
contains  coloured  reproductions  of  famous  paintings.  These  pic- 
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tures  may  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  units  in  which  they  are 
included.  They  provide  a basis  for  a study  of  art  appreciation  as 
well  as  being  useful  in  relating  art  and  literature  as  media  of  expres- 
sion. 

Music:  Several  folk  and  national  songs  are  included  in  Prose  and 
Poetry  for  Canadians.  The  addition  of  the  music  makes  it  possible  for 
pupils  to  enjoy  the  experience  of  group  singing.  The  songs  should  be 
considered  as  contributing  to  the  understanding  of  the  themes  of 
which  they  form  a part. 

Social  Studies:  This  series  is  particularly  rich  in  material  that  may 
be  correlated  with  the  social  studies.  In  fact,  it  is  diflBcult  to  draw 
a discrete  boundary  between  literature  and  social  studies.  Certainly 
“Banting”  by  Paul  de  Kruif  and  “Lister”  by  Ruth  Fox  from  Prose  and 
Poetry  Journeys,  “My  Country”  by  Bruce  Hutchison  and  “On  Being 
Canadian”  by  Vincent  Massey  from  Prose  and  Poetry  Adventures,  and 
“Confederation”  by  Elsie  Park  Cowan  and  “Nationhood”  by  Frederick 
Philip  Groves  from  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Enjoyment  are  examples  of 
selections  which  might  well  be  correlated  with  the  teaching  of  social 
studies. 

Personal  and  Social  Development:  The  growing  interest  of  the 
junior  high  school  in  the  personal  and  social  development  of  its  pupils 
has  resulted  in  the  provision  of  educational  experiences  through 
courses  in  health  and  personal  development,  family  living,  etc.  Where 
such  courses  exist,  teachers  will  be  able  to  use  many  of  the  selections 
from  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians  to  assist  in  building  the  concepts 
desired.  Where  no  such  courses  are  found.  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Cana- 
dians provides  a useful  substitute. 

Individual  and  Choral  Reading:  Oral  reading  with  an  audience 
situation  should  be  encouraged  by  teachers  of  literature.  The  devel- 
opment of  silent  reading  skill  is  certainly  a part  of  the  English  teach- 
er’s task,  for  the  successful  study  of  literature  depends  upon  reading 
competence  which  develops  as  the  maturity  of  the  pupil  develops. 
Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians  includes  much  material  suited  for  oral 
and  for  silent  reading.  In  addition,  many  of  the  poetry  selections  have 
been  prepared  for  choral  reading  by  the  class.  The  arrangements 
included  are  merely  suggestive  and  may  be  adapted  to  suit  the  prefer- 
ences and  needs  of  particular  classes. 

Creative  Writing:  Creative  writing  is  closely  related  to  literature. 
For  that  reason  the  editors  and  publishers  have  included  among 
the  activities  suggested  at  the  end  of  many  selections  in  the  antholo- 
gies and  among  the  Further  Activities  in  the  lesson  plans  of  Land- 
marks numerous  suggestions  for  creative  writing  in  prose  and  verse. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


The  Teaching  of  Prose 

TEACHING  THE  SHORT  STORY 

In  many  ways,  a short  story  is  the  easiest  type  of  literature  to 
teach;  in  other  ways  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult.  As  all  children, 
including  those  in  junior  high  school,  like  stories,  the  problem  of 
-motivation  is  practically  non-existent.  But  when  the  pupils  have  read 
the  story,  then  what?  Often  there  is  a great  temptation  to  analyse 
the  story,  to  take  it  apart,  to  count  the  similes  and  metaphors,  to  sketch 
the  characters,  to  “retell  the  story  in  one’s  own  words,”  the  assump- 
tion apparently  being  that  the  young  teen-ager  can  do  a better  job 
than  could  the  original  narrator.  But  it  is  surely  by  such  means,  as 
every  literatmre  teacher  knows  in  his  secret  heart,  that  pleasure  and 
interest  in  literature  are  destroyed.  > 

To  adopt  instead  a synthetic  approach  that  will  increase  interest, 
heighten  pleasure,  develop  powers  of  appreciation,  the  teacher  must 
himself  understand  something  of  the  structure  of  the  short  story. 
Thus,  that  which  distinguishes  a story  from  other  forms  of  prose,  or 
even  of  narration,  is  the  plot.  In  plot  narration,  the  principal  charac- 
ter of  the  story  (hero  or  protagonist)  sets  out  to  achieve  some  goal. 
Obstacles  to  his  success  arise,  caused  by  other  characters  (antagon- 
ists), animals,  natural  or  supernatural  forces.  Each  threat  to  the 
protagonist’s  success  is  a crisis  to  be  surmounted.  Finally  the  protag- 
onist encounters  a situation  or  crisis  crucial  to  his  obtaining  his 
objective.  This  is  the  climax.  If  the  hero  is  successful,  the  story  has 
a happy  ending  (comedy);  if  not,  the  conclusion  is  unhappy  (tragedy). 
In  a novel,  there  may  be  many  protagonists;  in  fact,  there  may  be 
many  plots.  In  any  one  plot  there  may  be  many  crises,  and  the  actipn 
may  extend  over  months  or  years,  or  even  over  a lifetime.  In  a typical 
short  story,  there  is  usually  but  one  plot,  one  crisis  (the  climax),  one 
protagonist,  and  the  action  is  limited  to  a short  period  of  time  in  his 
life.  The  story-teller  confines  his  attention  to  a single  situation  in  the 
life  of  a single  individual. 

The  plot  is  an  essential  element  in  the  short  story,  but  by  no  means 
the  only  one.  Others  are  theme,  characterization,  setting,  and  atmos- 
phere. The  theme  may  be  defined  as  a simple  statement  which  tells 
in  general  terms  what  the  story  is  about,  e.g.,  a boy  learns  patience 
from  observing  animals,  success  in  life  demands  courage,  every  crim- 
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inal  leaves  a clue,  etc.  The  theme  is  closely  related  to  the  plot; 
plotless  narration  is  usually  themeless. 

The  plot  consists  of  action,  but  action  does  not  occur  in  a vacuum. 
The  action  happens  to  characters  (human  or  animal),  and  so  charac- 
terization is  important  in  the  story.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  more 
important  than  the  plot,  which  may  be  so  slight  that  hardly  anything 
seems  to  happen.  The  plot  becomes  simply  a device  to  reveal  facets 
of  character.  But  such  emphasis  on  character  delineation,  common 
enough  in  novels,  is  relatively  infrequent  in  short  stories.  On  the 
other  hand,  characters  in  many  short  stories  are  often  mere  stereo- 
types, two-dimensional  silhouettes,  puppets  with  no  life  in  them. 

The  characters  in  a story  must  live  and  breathe  and  have  their 
being  in  a certain  environment,  or  setting.  In  a novel  the  setting  may 
be  carefully  described;  in  a short  story  it  may  be  merely  suggested, 
unless  fuller  development  is  essential  to  the  unfolding  of  the  plot. 

Related  to  the  setting  is  the  atmosphere,  or  mood,  of  the  story. 
The  atmosphere  may  be  described  by  its  emotional  impact  on  the 
reader  as  sordid,  buoyant,  frustrating,  bleak,  happy,  etc.  Occasion- 
ally the  atmosphere  is  very  important  to  the  development  of  the  plot, 
as  in  a murder  mystery.  At  other  times  the  writer  assumes  his  atmos- 
phere, as  in  a school  story  written  for  school  children.  In  such  cases 
he  feels  that  little  attention  need  be  devoted  to  it. 

Although  the  works  of  genius  follow  no  rules,  the  good  short 
story  is  generally  one  that  has  a significant  theme,  and  a good  bal- 
ance, or  proportion  of  emphasis,  of  atmosphere,  setting,  characteri- 
zation, and  plot.  One  of  these,  usually  the  plot,  will  be  most 
prominent,  but  none  will  be  wholly  neglected.  To  be  able  to  recog- 
nize and  evaluate  these  elements  in  the  short  story  is  to  take  a long 
step  in  the  development  of  appreciation  of  this  literary  form. 

There  are  still  other  important  attributes  of  a good  story.  One 
of  these  is  motivation.  Motivation  simply  means  the  reasons  for  the 
characters  in  a story  doing  what  they  do  in  the  situations  in  which 
they  find  themselves.  If  a particular  action  is  reasonable,  credible, 
understandable  in  a particular  situation,  the  motivation  is  good.  If 
not,  it  is  bad.  Motivation,  of  course,  is  closely  tied  to  plot.  If  the 
plot  is  poorly  motivated,  the  story  is  regarded  as  silly,  and  the  pupils 
interest  wanes.  In  fact,  he  may  easily  and  justifiably  become  scornful 
or  contemptuous  of  it. 

Somewhat  allied  to  motivation  is  the  quality  of  verisimilitude, 
which  is  the  air  of  being  true,  the  semblance  of  actuality.  The  story 
that  might  well  have  happened,  even  though  it  did  not,  has  verisimili- 
tude. Sometimes  it  is  a quality  that  the  author  deliberately  foregoes, 
as  in  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Yet  even  here  Lewis  Carroll  is  at  pains, 
at  the  end  of  the  story,  to  show  that  all  the  fantastic  events  and 
adventures  that  Alice  encountered  might  have  happened  in  her  mind, 
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if  not  in  her  physical  world.  And  in  a story  about  animals,  like  The 
Wind  in  the  Willows,  if  tlie  animals  talk,  they  must  talk  the  way  they 
would  if  they  did  have  the  power  of  speech.  A story  of  interplanetary 
travel  must  be  consistent  with  present  knowledge  of  rocket  propulsion 
and  nuclear  fission. 

Another  prose  characteristic  that  is  occasionally  important  is  style. 
Writers  often  become  very  popular  because  of  their  style.  Yet  styles 
in  clothes,  like  those  in  hats,  are  at  the  mercy  of  popular  fancy,  and 
what  is  the  fad  today  may  be  forgotten  tomorrow.  Thus  the  sonorous 
rhetoric  of  the  mid-Victorians  is  now  as  out-dated  as  the  clothes  they 
wore.  With  few  exceptions,  the  best  style  is  the  least  obtrusive. 

With  a knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  a good  short  story,  the 
teacher  can  attack  the  task  of  teaching  a particular  story  with  some 
confidence.  Perhaps  the  first  step  is  to  give  some  background  to  the 
pupils,  background  to  the  understanding  of  the  tale.  This  background 
may  be  geographic,  a brief  description  of  the  setting  in  which  the 
story  occurs.  Or  it  may  be  historical,  or  deal  with  the  regional  charac- 
teristics of  the  people  in  the  story.  In  any  event,  it  will  be  presented 
in  relation  to  the  background  of  the  pupils  who  are  studying  the 
story.  A tale  about  life  in  contemporary  Edmonton,  for  example, 
would  require  little  preparatory  teaching  for  children  in  that  city,  but 
one  dealing  with  Quebec  in  the  days  of  Lord  Durham  might  require 
much  preparation. 

The  next  step,  obviously,  is  to  read  the  story.  This  reading  nor- 
mally will  be  silent  and  individual,  but  occasionally  a very  short  story 
may  be  read  orally  in  its  entirety.  Or  a story  may  be  read  partly 
silently  and  partly  orally.  Long  descriptive  passages  which  present 
few  or  no  pupil  difficulties  may  well  be  perused  individually.  Those 
parts  of  the  stoiy  that  present  many  difficulties  may  be  class  projects, 
with  pauses  in  reading  for  discussion  and  clarification.  Or  a page  or 
two  consisting  mainly  of  conversation  may  well  be  read  aloud.  How- 
ever, when  it  comes  to  oral  reading,  the  teacher  should  not  confuse 
the  teaching  of  reading  with  the  teaching  of  literature.  Not  the 
poorest  but  the  best  readers  should  be  called  upon  to  perform,  and 
no  concepts  of  false  modesty  should  prevent  the  teacher,  presumably 
the  best  reader  in  the  classroom,  from  doing  a good  part  of  the  oral 
reading  himself. 

Further  teaching  of  a short  story  will  depend  a good  deal  on  the 
-story  itself.  But  in  general,  the  attack  will  be:  What  was  the  author 
trying  to  accomplish  (theme)?  How  did  he  go  about  it  (plot,  atmos- 
phere, setting,  characterization)?  How  well  did  he  succeed  (same 
elements  plus  motivation,  verisimilitude,  style)?  What  can  we  learn 
from  the  story  (back  to  theme,  plus  incidental  information)? 

Suggestions  for  specific  stories,  of  course,  will  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  notes  on  these  selections. 
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Finally,  the  relationship  of  the  story  to  the  unit  of  which  it  forms 
a part  will  be  discussed  and  explored,  and  the  contribution  of  the 
story  to  the  theme  of  the  unit  will  be  assessed. 

NARRATIVE  WITHOUT  PLOT 

Not  all  narrative  is  in  the  form  of  stories  with  well-developed 
plots.  Other  types  of  narrative  include  journals,  diaries,  letters,  biog- 
raphies (including  autobiographies),  news  stories,  magazine  articles, 
histories.  From  the  Journeys  book,  examples  of  such  narrative  include 
“Avalanche”  and  “Lure  of  the  North  West  Passage.”  Examples  from 
the  Adventures  book  are  “Koch”  and  “Honeymoon  with  a Handicap,” 
and  from  the  Enjoyment  volume,  “Night  Duty  at  the  Meteorological 
Bureau”  and  “We  Make  Sugar.”  All  such  narratives  are,  or  purport 
to  be,  factual.  In  the  volumes  that  comprise  Prose  and  Poetry  for 
Canadians  there  are  a number  of  examples  that  are  definitely  fiction, 
but  these  are  usually  extracts  or  abridgements  from  longer  stories. 
Relative  to  the  novel  from  which  they  are  taken,  they  are  so  brief 
that  only  a small  part  of  the  plot  of  the  story  is  developed.  However, 
some  such  extracts  contain  a situation  that  is  only  one  of  several  crises 
in  the  complete  work.  This  particular  crisis,  standing  alone  in  the 
extract,  then  becomes  the  climax,  and  the  selection  then  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  a “plot”  story.  An  example  of  such  a selection  is 
“The  Memorial  Cup  Series”  in  the  Enjoyment  book. 

Novels  have  been  written  for  many  different  purposes:  to  teach, 
to  inspire,  to  persuade,  to  protest.  But  the  primary  purpose  of  a short 
story  is  to  entertain.  Plotless  narrative  that  is  fiction,  e.g.,  “The  Mar- 
ine Excursion”  in  the  Enjoyment  book,  is  written  for  the  same 
purpose.  But  most  plotless  narrative  is  factual,  and  although  enter- 
tainment may  be  an  important  objective  of  the  writer,  it  is  usually 
not  the  only  one,  and  often  not  the  primary  one.  An  autobiography 
may  be  written  to  defend  the  author  from  the  attacks  of  his  detrac- 
tors. Letters  may  be  penned  simply  to  give  information.  The  tale 
of  a great  battle  may  be  told  to  instill  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  the 
readers.  A diary  or  journal  may  be  written  for  secret  and  obscure 
purposes  known  only  to  the  author.  But  whatever  the  writer’s  pur- 
pose, the  teacher  should  have  some  idea  of  it  before  attempting  to 
teach  the  selections.  The  pupils  also  should  have  some  understand- 
ing of  the  author’s  aims.  Such  a selection  may  also  entertain  the 
reader,  but  if  entertainment  is  not  the  primary  purpose  of  the  author, 
it  should  not  first  be  sought. 

OTHER  FORMS  OF  PROSE 

Besides  telling  a story  (with  or  without  a plot),  prose  is  used  for 
several  other  purposes:  to  describe,  to  explain,  to  convince.  Formal 
names  given  to  such  classes  of  writing  are  description,  exposition, 
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argumentation.  Description  is  simply  the  painting  of  a verbal  pic- 
ture. The  appeal  is  to  the  senses  rather  than  to  the  reason.  Both 
narration  and  description  may  be  used  in  exposition,  and  all  three 
may  form  a part  of  argumentation. 

Exposition  goes  a step  further  than  description,  although  its 
primary  purpose  is  still  to  give  information.  It  tells  not  only  what 
a thing  is  like,  but  also  how  it  works.  Its  subject  may  be  a machine; 
it  may  equally  be  the  mind  of  a man  or  an  animal,  or  even  a natural 
force,  such  as  a forest  fire.  Exposition  may  be  through  the  medium 
of  narration,  as  in  “Night  Duty  at  the  Meteorological  Bureau,”  in  the 
Enjoyment  book  or  “Sugar-Making”  in  the  Journeys  book.  In  each  of 
these  there  is  an  account  of  what  was  done  to  show  how  it  was  done. 
Exposition  may  also  employ  description,  to  show  what  a thing  is  like 
in  order  to  show  how  it  works.  Conversely,  in  a story  (narration), 
both  description  and  exposition  may  be  used  to  carry  the  tale  along. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  both  description  and  exposition  (and  nar- 
ration too,  for  that  matter)  is  to  give  information;  argumentation  goes 
a step  further  and  aims  to  persuade,  to  convince  the  reader  or  listener 
of  some  truth,  to  establish  a point  of  view,  to  create  an  attitude. 
Argumentation  may  employ  all  the  other  three  forms  of  discourse 
for  its  purpose.  There  are  few  examples  primarily  of  argumentation 
in  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians  other  than  “An  Argument  with  a 
Millionaire,”  but  in  several  selections  argumentation  appears  inci- 
dentally, as  part  of  the  story,  as  in  “One  Candle  Power”  (Adven- 
tures)  and  “The  Fight  with  Death”  (Journeys).  Structurally  a rather 
complicated  example  is  “A  People  without  a History”  (Journeys),  but 
the  inner  story  is  told  nominally  to  convince  Lord  Durham,  actually 
to  convince  the  audience,  of  the  value  of  French-Canadian  culture. 
Therefore  it  may  be  classed  as  argumentation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  clear-cut  distinction  between  one 
form  of  discourse  and  another.  Almost  any  one  of  the  four  may  be 
used  with  each  of  the  others. 

Prose  selections  which  are  primarily  descriptive  or  expository  or 
argumentative  are  known  as  essays.  The  author’s  purpose  in  narra- 
tive, especially  “plot”  narrative,  as  exemplified  in  Prose  and  Poetry 
for  Canadians,  is  to  entertain  the  reader.  In  so  far  as  he  does  not  he 
has  failed.  But  the  essayist  may  or  may  not  write  primarily  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  audience.  To  condemn  a writer  for  not  entertaining 
us  when  such  was  never  his  intention  is  both  foolish  and  unjust.  To 
appreciate  and  understand  an  essay,  then,  it  is  necessary  for  the  pupil 
to  realize  the  purpose  of  the  writer.  This  may  be  so  obvious  that  a 
single  reading  by  the  pupil,  unaided  by  the  teacher,  will  disclose  it, 
or  it  may  require  a carefully  organized  class  discussion,  with  the 
teacher  asking  challenging  and  provocative  questions,  or  it  may  be 
so  recondite  as  to  require  careful  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
before  the  pupils  begin  to  read  the  selection. 
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DRAMATIC  LITERATURE 


In  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians  there  are  seven  plays  in  all. 
Many  children  who  study  these  books  may  never  see  a professional 
stage  play  in  their  lives,  and  perhaps  few  amateur  ones.  It  might 
therefore  be  asked  why  this  literary  form  is  included  in  these  volumes. 
To  such  a question  there  are  several  answers.  In  the  first  place,  many 
plays  have  enduring  merit  as  literature,  although,  as  will  be  indicated 
below,  there  are  important  differences  between  a story  and  a play. 
Secondly,  many  junior  high  school  pupils  will  have  some  share,  in 
the  near  or  remote  future,  in  amateur  Carnatic  productions.  Finally, 
practically  every  adolescent  regularly  forms  a part  of  an  audience  of 
such  specialized  forms  of  professional  drama  as  the  moving  picture, 
radio,  and  television.  The  ability  to  discriminate  between  such  pro- 
ductions that  are  significant  or  simply  sincere  and  competent  attempts 
to  deal  with  life  problems  and  those  which  merely  exploit  the  emo- 
tions of  the  audience  probably  cannot  be  acquired  by  teen-agers 
through  the  study  of  a few  plays.  At  least,  however,  a start  can  be 
made  toward  the  development  of  a critical  attitude  which  refuses  to 
accept  the  synthetic  glamour  of  a Hollywood  production  as  the  norm 
of  Western  civilization,  or  its  materialistic  and  essentially  selfish 
principles  as  a philosophy  of  life. 

From  listening  to  some  radio  dramas  one  might  conclude  that  a 
typical  American  family  consists  of  neurotics,  criminals,  divorcees, 
deserted  wives,  fools,  rascals,  and  orphans,  with  a few  modern  Gala- 
hads  clothed  in  the  armour  of  a surgeon’s  operating  gown  and  armed 
with  a scalpel.  Nor  could  one  be  blamed  for  concluding  that  the 
great  pursuits  of  our  culture  are  those  of  love,  money,  and  criminals. 
Surely  there  is  a vast  difference  between  the  best  CBC  dramatic 
productions  and  the  typical  day-time  serial  whose  purpose  is  neither 
to  entertain  nor  to  instruct,  but  to  sell  soap. 

Plays  may  be  classified  into  two  groups,  dramatic  and  chronicle. 
The  former  resemble  the  “plot”  story;  the  latter  are  similar  to 
narrative  without  plot.  Examples  of  full-length  dramatic  plays  are 
the  comedies  and  tragedies  of  Shakespeare;  his  histories  are  classed 
as  chronicle  plays. 

In  many  respects,  dramatic  plays  are  similar  to  “plot”  stories,  the 
one-act  play  resembling  the  short  story  and  the  full-length  play  of 
three  acts  or  more  resembling  the  novel.  The  same  structural  ele- 
ments appear  in  both  play  and  story;  plot,  characterization,  setting, 
atmosphere,  etc.  And  just  because  the  play  is  so  similar  to  the  story, 
there  is  a great  temptation  for  the  teacher  to  teach  it  as  such.  But 
the  script  of  a dramatic  production  is  hardly  more  than  the  skeleton 
of  a play  which  in  its  final  form  is  endowed  not  only  with  the  audible 
appeal  of  the  actors’  voices  but  also  the  visual  appeal  of  lights, 
scenery,  costumes,  and  properties.  Plays  are  written  primarily  to  be 
heard,  or  to  be  seen  and  heard;  only  secondly  are  they  written  to  be 
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read.  Generations  of  boys  and  girls  have  come  from  a year’s  study 
of  Shakespeare  frustrated  and  puzzled  that  so  dull  a writer  should 
have  so  enduring  a reputation.  Yet  year  after  year  his  dramatic  stature 
is  attested  by  production  of  his  masterpieces  on  the  professional  stage 
in  Europe  and  America,  the  adaptation  of  his  dramas  to  radio  and 
moving  picture,  to  light  and  grand  opera,  even  to  such  an  esoteric 
medium  as  the  ballet.  Yet  teachers  forget  that  Shakespearian  and 
other  plays  were  written  to  be  heard  and  seen,  and  then  wonder  why 
these  works  arouse  so  little  enthusiasm  in  their  pupils. 

Although  the  dramatic  play  resembles  the  “plot”  story  in  many 
important  respects,  there  are  some  differences.  Certain  characteris- 
tics of  the  play  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  medium  itself.  Thus 
the  long  descriptive  passages  that  are  often  found  in  novels  and  even 
in  short  stories  are  unnecessary  in  plays.  Except  in  radio  produc- 
tions, the  nature  of  the  setting  and  of  the  characters,  their  clothing, 
physique,  etc.,  are  apparent  to  the  audience,  and  description  is 
unnecessary.  Even  much  of  the  straight  narrative  characteristic  of 
tlie  story  disappears.  Action  replaces  narration.  For  a play  is  not 
dialogue  but  action  plus  dialogue.  Usually  the  only  narrative  in  a 
play  consists  of  accounts  of  action  that  occurs  off-stage,  although  in 
chronicle  plays  there  may  be  an  alteration  of  dramatization  and 
straight  narration,  as  in  “Alexander  MacKenzie”  in  the  Journeys  book. 

For  the  novelist  or  short  story  writer,  “all  the  world’s  a stage,” 
and  even  the  outer  reaches  of  the  universe  may  be  his  setting.  But 
the  author  of  a stage  play  is  confined  to  a single  setting,  or  to  a very 
few  at  most,  and  all  the  significant  action  of  the  play  must  be  focussed 
on  the  limited  scene  that  the  theatre  provides.  Movie,  radio,  and 
television  plays,  of  course,  are  not  so  limited,  and  in  fact,  enjoy  the 
greatest  freedom  in  setting,  rivalling  that  of  the  novel  or  short  story. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  play,  it  should  be  taught  not  as  prose 
to  be  read,  but  as  material  to  be  heard,  or  to  be  both  seen  and  heard. 
Therefore  it  should  be  presented  to  the  pupils  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  playwright  intended.  Fortunately,  this 
requirement  does  not  mean  the  construction  of  elaborate  sets,  prop- 
erties, costumes,  lighting  and  sound  effects,  but  it  does  suggest  that 
they  be  created  in  the  imagination  of  the  pupils.  After  all,  the  stage 
of  Shakespeare  was  a stage  almost  devoid  of  scenery,  and  in  the 
Chinese  theatre  the  on-stage  presence  of  the  property-man  does  not 
seem  incongruous.  The  very  absence  of  a physical  setting  has  its 
advantages;  no  simulated  castle  or  forest  could  be  one-half  so  won- 
derful as  that  conjured  up  by  a child’s  lively  imagination.  But  the 
fact  that  a play  is  meant  to  be  acted  should  always  be  kept  in  mind 
by  the  teacher.  As  far  as  possible,  the  play  should  be  acted  by  the 
pupils,  or  by  the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  This  precept  suggests  that 
“once  over  lightly”  will  hardly  suffice  for  a play;  it  will  be  necessary 
to  rehearse  it  several  times  before  its  maximum  impact  will  be  felt. 
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Plays  must  be  heard,  or  heard  and  seen,  to  be  appreciated,  but 
this  is  only  half  the  story.  Acting  in  them  is  the  other  half.  If  the 
child  can  imagine  himself  as  a character  in  a play,  live  the  part,  then 
he  has  a much  better  chance  of  understanding  it  and  of  liking  the 
play.  Therefore,  as  many  pupils  as  possible  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  in  the  dramatic  selections  studied  in  Prose  and  Poetry 
for  Canadians. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  Nature  of  Poetry 

Conventional  poetry  differs  from  prose  in  so  many  respects  that 
it  is  easy  to  recognize.  But  many  of  die  characteristics  of  poetry  are 
almost  as  superficial  as  those  that  even  a small  child  recognizes,  e.g., 
all  fines  begin  with  capital  letters,  and  right-hand  margins  are  uneven. 
If  a teacher  asks  his  pupils  what  are  other  characteristics,  he  may 
elicit  the  information  that  poetry  has  rhyme,  uses  unfamiliar,  “poeti- 
cal” language,  often  reverses  subject  and  predicate.  Senior  and  more 
sophisticated  pupils  may  even  volunteer  the  information  that  poetry 
uses  many  figures  of  speech,  and  has  metre  Each  of  the  above  criteria 
is  valid  for  some  poetry,  but  many  poems,  particularly  of  the  type 
known  as  free  verse,  ignore  all  of  them.  Such  poems  do  not  even  deal 
with  “poetical”  subjects,  e.g.,  nature,  love,  patriotism.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  verses  have  been  written  with  all  the  external  hall-marks 
of  poetry— rhyme,  metre,  etc.— and  yet  the  impression  on  the  reader 
is  most  unpoetical,  e.g..  Pope’s  “Essay  on  Man.” 

What  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  poetry?  Before  answering 
this  question,  it  might  be  well  to  remember  that  in  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, when  poetry  was  an  art  of  the  folk,  of  the  common  people,  it 
was  usually  associated  with  two  other  art  forms,  music  and  dancing. 
A vestige  of  its  early  association  with  dancing  remains  in  the  use  of 
the  term  “foot”  as  a measure  of  a poetical  fine,  just  as  the  step  is  still 
used  for  measuring  dances,  e.g.,  the  one-step,  the  two-step.  The  term 
“lyric”  recalls  the  early  association  of  poetry  with  music,  as  lyrics 
were  songs  accompanied  by  the  music  of  the  lyre.  Even  today  the 
words  of  popular  songs  are  designated  as  the  lyrics.  Only  a few 
hundred  years  ago  even  much  narrative  poetry  was  accompanied  by 
music.  The  bard  or  minstrel  had  to  be  both  a story-teller  and  a 
musician. 

What  characteristics  do  poetry,  music,  and  dancing  have  in  com- 
mon? One  of  them,  surely,  is  swing,  beat,  rhythm.  Rhythm  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  attributes  of  true  poetry.  Some- 
times the  rhythm  is  regular,  formal,  strongly  accented,  easily  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  standard  metres  of  English  poetry.  Such  rhythm 
is  typical  of  most  of  the  poetry  that  has  traditionally  appeared  in 
reading  and  literature  texts.  In  some  of  the  newer  forms  of  poetry, 
called  free  verse,  of  which  examples  are  to  be  found  in  all  three 
volumes  of  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians,  the  rhythm  is  more 
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subtle,  not  to  be  discovered  by  the  counting  of  syllables,  as  in  regular 
iambic  or  trochaic  metres.  Nevertheless,  it  is  present  and  can  readily 
be  detected  when  the  poems  are  read  aloud. 

Rhythm,  of  course,  is  not  peculiar  to  poetry.  It  also  appears  in 
good  prose,  especially  in  the  great  oratory  of  such  masters  of  English 
as  Winston  Churchill.  The  rhythm  of  such  prose  is  akin  to  that  of 
free  verse.  With  respect  to  rhythm,  then,  the  difference  between 
prose  and  poetry  is  not  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  character- 
istic, but  it  is  rather  a difference  of  degree.  Prose  may  be  rhythmic; 
poetry  must  be. 

But  rhythm  alone  does  not  make  poetry.  Verses  may  have  regular 
and  heavily  accented  rhythm,  and  many  other  characteristics  usually 
associated  with  poetry,  and  yet  be  no  more  than  doggerel.  There 
is  also  a difference  in  appeal.  Prose  appeals  primarily  to  the  intel- 
lect; poetry  to  the  intellect  also,  as  every  poem  worthy  of  the  name 
has  at  least  one  central  and  important  idea.  But  in  addition,  poetry 
appeals  through  the  senses  to  the  emotions  and  the  imagination  of 
the  reader  or  listener.  Prose  may  make  such  an  appeal;  poetry  must 
do  so,  or  it  is  not  poetry. 

There  is  also  a difference  in  purpose.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Mir- 
rielees^: 

The  purpose  of  poetry  is  not  to  state  the  meaning,  but  to  sug- 
gest it;  not  to  tell,  but  to  picture;  not  to  inform,  but  to  lure  the 
reader  to  create  for  himself;  not  to  speak,  but  to  sing;  not  only  to 
sing,  but  to  awaken  song  in  the  reader. 

There  is  still  another  difference.  Prose  is  in  the  main  objective; 
not  the  author  but  the  content  of  the  prose  is  important.  Poetry  is 
more  subjective.  Aside  from  narrative  poetry,  not  the  content  of  the 
poem,  but  what  the  poet  believes  and  feels  about  it,  and  the  impres- 
sion he  makes  on  his  audience  are  vital.  Here  again,  of  course,  the 
difference  is  one  of  degree.  We  cannot  say  that  prose  is  objective 
and  poetry  subjective,  but  in  general,  poetry  is  more  subjective  than 
prose. 

TYPES  OF  POETRY 

English  poetry  may  be  classed  as  either  conventional  or  free.  By 
far  the  greater  proportion  is  the  former.  It  is  this  type  of  poetry  that 
most  of  us  think  of  when  we  use  the  word  “poetry.”  It  is  written  in 
a regular  metre,  often  uses  rhyme,  regularly  appears  in  some  conven- 
tional stanza  form  with  lines  of  regular  length,  uses  poetical  language, 
deals  with  topics  considered  suitable  for  poetry,  employs  many 
figures  of  speech.  In  it,  poetical  genius  is  harnessed  to  definite  and 

1 Lucia  B.  Merrielees.  Teaching  Composition  and  Literature.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  & Company,  1944;  page  385. 
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widely  accepted  rules,  and  often  its  worth  is  judged  by  its  adherence 
to  or  departure  from  such  rules.  Free  verse,  a more  modern  and 
increasingly  popular  medium,  throws  off  the  shackles  of  form  and 
content  and  diction.  The  free  verse  practitioner  formulates  his  own 
rules— and  then  breaks  them  if  he  feels  like  it.  Free  verse  is  often  so 
easy  to  read  and  to  understand  that  the  reader  becomes  scornful  of 
the  medium  and  of  the  writer  who  presumes  to  label  it  poetry.  But 
the  very  departure  from  the  usual  criteria  of  poetry  makes  such  verse 
difficult  both  to  write  and  to  evaluate.  Both  the  writer  and  the  reader 
of  conventional  poetry  can  readily  detect  faulty  rhythm  or  imperfect 
rhyme  or  other  departure  from  the  accepted  standards  of  poetry- 
writing, but  to  assess  an  idea  as  trite  or  fresh,  worthless  or  significant 
without  such  criteria  is  much  more  difficult. 

Conventional  poetry  is  usually  classed  as  narrative,  dramatic,  idyl- 
lic, or  lyric.  Narrative  poetry,  like  narrative  prose,  tells  a story.  This 
class  includes  different  types  ranging  from  epics  of  great  sublimity, 
as  Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost,”  to  folk  tales  like  the  fifteenth-century 
ballads,  e.g.,  “King  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury,”  or  their 
modern  counterparts  like  cowboy  songs,  “Casey  Jones,”  and  “Waltz- 
ing Matilda.” 

Dramatic  poetry,  like  dramatic  prose,  is  a medium  for  the  drama. 
The  best  known  English  examples  are  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  To- 
day most  plays,  but  not  all,  are  written  in  prose. 

Idyllic  poems  are  short  descriptions  in  verse  of  picturesque  scenes 
or  incidents.  They  usually  have  but  slight  emotional  impact  on  the 
reader. 

Lyric  poetry,  as  the  name  suggests,  originally  consisted  of  songs, 
and  even  today  it  is  fairly  simple  to  set  a good  lyric  to  music.  Lyric 
poetry  expresses  the  poet’s  owm  sentiments,  usually  briefly  and  in 
stanza  form.  Lyrics  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  reader.  Lyric 
poetry  has  been  further  sub-divided,  according  to  its  form,  into  many 
sub-classes,  e.g.,  ode,  elegy,  rondeau,  triolet,  sonnet,  etc.,  but  knowl- 
edge of  such  forms  usually  has  little  importance  in  the  study  of  litera- 
ture at  the  junior  high  school  level. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  CONVENTIONAL  POETRY 

An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  poetry-writing  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  enjoyment  of  poetry,  yet  some  acquaintance  with  them 
may  assist  the  teacher  and  perhaps  the  pupils  to  a fuller  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  that  confront  the  poet,  and  therefore  a greater 
appreciation  of  particular  selections.  Whether  or  not  the  scansion, 
or  study  of  metre,  should  be  attempted  for  a poem  depends  on  many 
things,  e.g.,  the  maturity  of  the  class,  the  type  of  examination,  if 
any,  for  which  pupils  are  being  prepared,  the  background  of  the 
teacher,  etc. 
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METRES  IN  ENGLISH  POETRY 

Perhaps  the  quahty  which  best  distinguishes  English  poetry  from 
that  of  other  European  languages  is  its  metre.  The  spoken  English 
language  is  characterized  by  its  use  of  words  with  stressed  and 
unstressed  syllables.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  French,  for 
example,  in  which  tongue  the  use  of  stresses  depends  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  sentence.  Another  example  is  Latin,  in  which  the 
vowels,  and  therefore  the  syllables,  are  long  and  short,  rather  than 
stressed  and  unstressed.  The  characteristics  of  a language  naturally 
carry  over  into  the  poetry  of  that  language.  Thus  the  stressed  or 
emphasized  syllable  is  a fundamental  unit  in  English  poetry.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  measure  of  English  poetry  is  the  foot.  A metri- 
cal foot  usually  consists  of  one  stressed  and  one  or  more  unstressed 
syllables.  Analysis  of  metres  is  known  as  scansion.  When  we  analyse 
a line  of  poetry  to  determine  its  metre,  we  are  said  to  scan  it.  Metres 
differ  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  their  syllables.  In  Prose  and 
Poetry  for  Canadians  at  least  six  of  the  recognized  metres  are  to  be 
found.  These  are: 


(a)  lambic: 

syllable 
w / 

The  eag 

Will  ne 


stressed  syllable  ( / ) following  an  unstressed 


(1) 


le  plume 

1^  / 
that  crests 

/ 

his  haugh 

^ / 
ty  head 

ver  droop 

until 

his  heart 

bV  dead. 

The  iambic  metre  is  by  far  the  most  common  in  English  poetry. 
In  fact,  Robert  Frost,  the  great  American  poet,  has  said,  half-seriously, 
“There  is  only  one  foot  in  English  verse:  the  iambic— and  its  varia- 
tions.” A common  variation  is  the  addition  of  extra  unstressed  syl- 
lables at  the  end  of  the  line,  as  the  second  and  fourth  lines  below 
indicate: 

/ ti  / \ 1 / .j/ 

(2) 


/ 

The  rail 

V-/  / 

And  the  day 

./ 

Yet  there  is 
But  I hear 


way  track 

iV  loud 
V.  . /. 
nt  a tram 

its  whist 


IS  miles 
V,  /. 
with  voi 
w , / 
goes  by 

le  shriek 


w / 

away  ^ 
ces  speak 
all  day. 


(ing). 


Another  variation  is  the  omission  of  the  initial  unstressed  syllable 
in  the  line,  e.g.. 


( ) Tom 

He  took 


was  lust 
his  small 


a lit 

glass  jug. 


tie  boy. 


(3) 


(b)  Spondaic:  Two  stressed  syllables  to  form  this  pattern:  ( / / ). 
The  last  foot  in  the  third  line  of  (2)^  above  is  an  example  of  this 
rather  uncommon  metre. 


Bold-face  figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  numbered  examples  in  this  and  the 
following  section. 
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(c)  Anapaestic;  A stressed  syllable  following  two  unstressed  syl- 
lables, i.e.,  (w  ^ / ).  This  foot  is  so  closely  related  to  the  iambic 
foot  as  to  be  almost  a variation  of  the  latter,  and  is  often  used  to 
replace  an  iambic  foot.  In  (2)  above,  the  first  foot  in  each  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  lines  is  anapaestic.  The  following  illustra- 
tion shows  an  iambic  foot  replacing  an  anapaestic: 

y / 

At  se 


\J  KJ  / 

He  was  gnarled 


venty  odd.  ^ 
as  could  be. 


(4) 


The  anapaestic  foot  is  also  relatively  uncommon  in  English  poetry, 
except  as  an  occasional  replacement  for  iambic  feet. 

(d)  Trochaic:  A stressed  syllable  preceding  an  unstressed  one, 
i.e.,  ( / '^  ).  An  example  is: 

' / / y , 

(5) 


/ w 
Kitsil 
/ w 
Drifting 

SoftlV 
To  the 


/ 

an  o 
/ w 
out  in 
/ ^ 
through  the 
/ 

gateway 


/ ^ 
on  the 

waves  that 
/.  w 
crimson 

of  th'e 


/ w 
waters 

run^  ) 

twilight 

sun  ( ). 


This  example  shows  a fairly  common  variation  in  the  trochaic  foot, 
the  omission  of  the  final  unstressed  syllable,  as  in  the  second  and 
fourth  lines. 


Trochaic  feet  occasionally  appear 
the  beginning  of  a line,  e.g. 


iambic  lines,  especially  at 


/ 

Cap  tive! 
w / 

A taunt 


^ / 

Is  there^ 

more  gall 


/ 

a hell^ 
ing  than 


w / 
to  him^ 

\j  / 

the  Hur 


^ / 
like  this? 

on’s  hiss? 


(6) 


(e)  Dactyllic;  A stressed  syllable  preceding  two  unstressed  ones 
(/uy),  e.g.,  , ■ , / 


OnceYtollV 
Un  der  the 


/ 

swag  man 
shlde  of  a 


WWW 


camped  be  side  a 
kool  i b'^ 


w w 
bill  a bong 

tree  ( ). 


(7) 


Actually,  only  the  last  foot  in  the  first  line  and  the  first  three  in  the 
second  are  true  dactyllic  feet.  The  second  foot  in  the  first  line  is  a 
true  trochaic,  and  the  last  in  the  second  line  a modified  one  (see 
above).  No  especial  name  is  given  to  the  four-syllable  foot,  but  it 
might  be  considered  a variation  of  the  dactyllic. 

(f)  Amphibracic:  A foot  consisting  of  a stressed  syllable  preceded 
by  one  and  followed  by  one  unstressed  syllable  ( w e.g., 


w / w 
I’ll  tell  you 


w / w 
a sto  ry, 

the  ab  bot 


Con  cern  ing 
Note  that  the  second  line  ends  in  a trochaic  foot. 


w / w 
a sto  ry 

or  Can  ter 


so  mer  ry 
bur  y 


(8) 
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(g)  Pyrrhic:  Two  unstressed  syllables,  i.e.,  This  metre  is 

quite  unusual,  and  will  probably  not  be  encountered  in  Prose  and 
Poetry  for  Canadians. 


The  final  feet  in  the  second  and  fourth  lines  of  (2)  above,  with 
their  following  unstressed  syllables,  may  be  considered  amphibracic 
feet.  For  scansion,  unlike  mathematics,  cannot  be  considered  an 
exact  science.  In  different  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world,  words 
are  pronounced  differently,  and  different  syllables  are  stressed.  Thus 
the  primary  accent  in  the  word  “advertisement”  commonly  falls  on 
the  third  syllable  in  the  United  States,  but  on  the  second  in  England. 
In  the  following  quatrain,  the  stresses  on  this  word  in  the  first  line 
conform  with  American  usage,  to  form  trochaic  feet.  In  the  third 
line,  however,  British  pronunciation  is  followed,  to  form  iambic  feet: 


/ 

Adver 
/ w 
How-to 

Adver 

Fast  se 


/ 

tisements 

spend  our 

/ 

tisements 

parate 


/ ^ 

serve  to 

hoard^ 
of  land 
us  from 


/ w 

urge  us 

p^lf  ( ^ ), 
and  chat  (tels) 
our  wealth. 


Precision  in  scansion  is  not  important.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  each  metre  has  its  own  characteristics,  which  are  used 
by  poets  to  contribute  to  the  total  impression  they  strive  to  produce. 
Metres  are  chosen  to  be  harmonious  with  the  content  and  theme  of 
the  verse.  Because  the  poet’s  choice  of  metre  is  not  haphazard  and 
accidental,  but  deliberate,  the  teacher  should  have  some  understand- 
ing of  this  study  called  scansion. 


LENGTH  OF  LINES  OF  POETRY 

The  length  of  a line  of  poetry  is  measured  by  the  number  of  feet 
in  the  line.  The  names  given  to  lines  of  different  lengths  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  One  foot— Monometer. 

Strictly  speaking,  a monometer  can  hardly  be  considered  poetry, 
because,  as  there  is  no  repetition  of  stress,  there  is  no  rhythm. 

(b)  Two  feet— Dimeter  (4). 

(c)  Three  feet— Trimeter  (3,  line  2). 

(d)  Four  feet— Tetrameter  (2,  5,  7). 

The  tetrameter  is  easily  the  most  popular  line  in  English  poetry. 

(e)  Five  feet— Pentameter  (1,  6). 

This  also  is  very  common  in  English  poetry,  and  has  been  extensively 
employed  by  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Brown- 
ing, and  others. 
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(f)  Six  feet— Hexameter,  e.g., 


List  to  the 

mournful  trad 

ition 

the  pines  of 

the  forest. 

List  to 

a Tale 

of  Love 

ie,  home  of 

the  happy. 

still  sung  by 
in  Acad 


(9) 


Altliough  tlie  hexameter  is  very  common  in  French  poetry,  it  has 
never  been  widely  employed  in  English.  Longfellow  is  the  only 
well-known  poet  who  has  used  it  extensively,  but  others,  such  as 
Byron,  have  used  it  in  the  stanza  form  known  as  the  Spenserian 
stanza.  The  iambic  hexameter  is  also  known  as  the  Alexandrine  line, 
(g)  Seven  feet— Heptameter,  e.g.. 


Now  Sam 

McGee 

was  from  Ten 

nessee. 

ton  blooms 

and  blows 

where  the  cot  (10) 


The  heptameter  is  a rare  form  in  English  verse,  and  when  found,  it 
is  often  used  for  humourous  effects.  Generally,  when  a line  reaches 
seven  feet  in  length,  it  is  divided  to  form  a tetrameter,  followed  by 
a trimeter.  In  fact,  in  “The  Cremation  of  Sam  McGee,”  from  which 
the  above  is  taken,  the  poet  has  an  initial  and  a final  refrain  com- 
posed of  tetrameters  and  trimeters.  Comparison  of  the  above  and  of 
the  following  quotation,  taken  from  the  refrain,  will  show  that  the 
lines  are  structurally  identical: 


There  are  strange 
By  the  men 


things  done  ’neath  the  mid 
who  moil  for  gold. 


night  sun 


(11) 


RHYME 

H.  W.  Fowler,  in  Modern  English  Usage,  states,  “As  now  under- 
stood in  English  verse,  rhyme  is  identity  of  sound  between  words  or 
fines  extending  back  from  the  end  to  the  last  fully  accented  vowel 
and  no  farther.”  Rhyme  is  a common  but  not  an  essential  attribute 
of  poetry.  It  is  not  found  in  the  classical  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  in  most  fines  of  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  or  in  much  of 
Milton’s  or  Tennyson’s  poetry,  for  example.  One-syllable  rhymes  are 
called  masculine,  as  in  (2),  first  and  third  fines,  and  (6),  while  two- 
syllable  rhymes  are  designated  as  feminine,  as  in  (2),  second  and 
fourth  fines,  and  (8).  Occasionally  there  are  found  triple  and  quad- 
ruple rhymes.  Unrhymed  poetry  is  known  as  blank  verse. 

Rhymes  are  normally  found  at  the  end  of  the  fines,  but  occasion- 
ally they  occur  between  the  end  and  the  middle  of  the  fine,  or 
between  two  words,  both  inside  the  fine  (10,  II).  These  are  called 
internal  rhymes. 
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Rhymes  in  which  the  sound  is  not  repeated  identically  are  imper- 
fect. Imperfect  rhymes  are  fairly  frequent  in  ballads. 

Pairs  of  lines  which  rhyme  are  known  as  couplets  (1).  If  each  line 
is  an  iambic  pentameter,  the  pair  is  called  an  heroic  couplet  (1,  6). 
This  poetic  form  is  not  widely  used  today,  as  the  effect  of  couplet 
after  couplet  tends  to  monotony,  especially  if  each  line  is  followed  by 
a pause,  that  is,  if  it  is  end-stopped  (6).  Browning  avoids  monotony 
by  the  use  of  run-on  lines.  As  he  employs  this  type  of  verse,  the 
end  of  a line  does  not  coincide  with  the  end  of  a grammatical  unit, 
such  as  a clause  or  sentence.  Such  a plan  avoids  monotony,  but 
makes  the  rhyme  so  unobstrusive  as  to  raise  the  question  why  it  was 
used  in  the  first  place.  Blank  verse  would  seem  as  satisfactory  a 
medium. 

STANZA  FORMS 

A stanza  is  a group  of  lines  of  poetry  forming  a pattern  which  is 
repeated  throughout  the  poem.  Such  a pattern  is  also  called  a verse, 
although  more  correctly  that  term  refers  to  a single  line  of  poetry.  A 
poet  may  create  his  own  stanza  forms,  or  he  may  choose  among  the 
many  conventional  stanzas  in  English  poetry.  Of  these,  the  simplest 
is  the  couplet  (6),  already  discussed. 

Another  simple  and  widely  used  form  is  the  quatrain.  This  con- 
sists of  a four-line  stanza,  usually  with  alternate  lines  rhyming  (2,  5), 
but  occasionally  first  and  fourth,  second  and  third  lines  rhyme,  or 
first  and  second,  third  and  fourth.  (This  last  is  really  a double  coup- 
let.) Traditional  ballads  are  often  in  quatrain  form.  In  Fitzgerald’s 
translation  of  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  lines  of  each  quatrain  rhyme. 

Among  the  more  elaborate  and  rigid  stanza  forms  are  the  sonnets. 
Sonnets  consist  of  fourteen  iambic  pentameters.  The  Italian  form 
consists  of  the  octave  (first  eight  lines),  in  which  the  first,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  eighth  lines  have  one  rhyme,  while  the  second,  third,  sixth, 
and  seventh  lines  follow  another;  and  the  sestet  (last  six  lines),  in 
which  the  rhyme  scheme  is  not  prescribed,  except  that  the  last  two 
lines  must  not  rhyme.  The  English  sonnet  consists  of  three  quatrains 
with  alternate  rhymes,  and  a concluding  couplet.  In  the  Adventures 
book  the  two  types  of  sonnet  appear  side  by  side,  “Ottawa  Before 
Dawn”  following  the  Italian  model,  and  “Quebec”  the  English. 

There  are  many  other  conventional  stanza  forms,  such  as  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  rondeau,  roundel,  triolet,  limerick,  rhyme  royal, 
etc.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  burden  junior  high  school  students  with 
a study  of  such  forms,  although  they  should  know  something  about 
the  couplet  and  the  quatrain,  and  a few  nlight  find  it  worthwhile  to 
study  the  structure  of  the  sonnet. 
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FIGURES  OF  SPEECH 


Figures  of  speech,  of  course,  are  not  peculiar  to  poetry,  but  poetry 
is  particularly  rich  in  such  devices,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  dis- 
cussed at  this  point.  All  of  the  examples  in  this  section  are  taken 
from  tlie  poetry  selections  in  the  Journeys  book  of  Prose  and  Poetry 
for  Canadians. 

A figure  of  speech  is  a use  of  language  somewhat  out  of  its  ordi- 
nary and  literal  meaning  or  use  for  a special  purpose,  such  as  to 
attain  vividness,  clarity,  or  emphasis.  This  definition  is  admittedly 
unsatisfactorily  vague,  but  to  formulate  a general  definition  to  cover 
some  twenty  or  more  widely  different  figures  is  a diflBcult  task.  The 
more  common  figures  include  simile,  metaphor,  personification,  ono- 
matopoeia (imitative  harmony),  alliteration,  hyperbole,  synecdoche, 
metonymy,  antithesis,  apostrophe,  allegory,  paradox,  irony,  etc.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  and  the  only  ones  to  be  discussed  in  this 
section  are  the  first  five.  Junior  high  school  pupils  should  be  able 
to  recognize  these  five,  but  simile-hunting  should  never  become  an 
end  in  itself.  Pupils’  knowledge  of  figures  of  speech  should  be  instru- 
mental to  their  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  literature;  literary 
selections  should  never  be  analysed  solely  to  discover  how  they  are 
assembled. 

(a)  Similes 

A simile  is  an  expressly  stated,  explicit  comparison  between  two 
things.  Similes  usually  contain  the  words  “like,”  or  “as,”  but  some- 
times, when  a modifier  in  the  comparative  degree  is  used,  the  word 
“than”  is  found.  The  following  examples  are  all  taken  from  “The 
Blue  Heron”: 

1.  . . . roses  pinker  than  dawn  . . . 

2.  . . . he  is  . . . grey  as  embers  . . . 

3.  Still  he  is,  as  death; 

Like  stone  . . . 

4.  But  his  eyes  are  alive  like  gems  . . . 

5.  Still  as  a shadow  . . . 

6.  Still  as  an  image  . . . 

7.  . . . and  sudden  as  death. 

(b)  Metaphors 

The  comparison  in  a simile  is  expressed,  explicit;  in  a metaphor 
it  is  assumed,  implicit.  The  simile  states  that  one  thing  is  like  the 
other;  the  metaphor  that  it  is  the  other.  The  simile  requires  several 
words;  the  metaphor  is  often  a simile  condensed  to  a single  word. 
Because  they  are  more  condensed  than  similes,  metaphors  are  more 
forceful;  because  they  are  more  difficult  to  create,  they  are  less 
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common.  Because  they  eonsist  of  but  a single  word,  and  because 
many  of  them  have  become  an  integral  part  of  our  common  speech, 
they  are  sometimes  difficult  to  recognize.  Thus  the  words  “silver” 
and  “gold”  are  so  often  used  to  refer  to  hues,  it  is  hard  to  remember 
that  sueh  use  is  metaphorical. 

In  the  following  examples,  the  essential  word  in  eaeh  metaphor 
is  printed  in  black  face  type: 

1.  . . . silver  roof  . . . 

2.  silver  mane  . . . 

3.  In  a green  place,  lanced  through 
with  amber  and  gold  . . . 

4.  A bird  ....  stirred  his  velvet  head  . . . 

5.  Eaeh  bush  is  a sparkling  jewel. 

(e)  Personification 

This  is  the  third  figure  of  speeeh  in  which  comparison  is  expressed 
or  understood.  In  personification,  that  to  which  an  animate  object, 
state,  eondition  is  eompared  is  a person;  the  object,  etc.,  is  given  the 
attributes  of  a living  being,  usually  a member  of  the  human  raee. 
Personifieation  in  poetry  may  be  quite  elaborate  and  fanciful.  The 
sun  becomes  a swift  courier,  tlie  moon  a silent  huntress  of  the  night. 
Sleep  wields  a leaden  mace,  and  so  on.  But  even  in  eommon  speech, 
personification  is  not  unusual.  An  automobile  or  a boat,  for  example, 
is  frequently  a “she.”  In  the  first  example  below,  the  reference  is  to 
a boat: 

1.  Hard  upon  the  beaeh  oar 
She  moves  too  slow. 

2.  A travelling  flake  of  snow  . . . debates  . . . 

3.  A narrow  wind  eomplains  all  day 
How  someone  treated  him. 

(d)  Imitative  Harmony 

The  more  usual  and  exact  name  of  this  figure  is  onomatopoeia, 
but  for  junior  high  school  pupils  this  long  Greek  name  is  both  diffi- 
cult to  spell  and,  because  it  has  no  experiential  connotation  for  young 
adolescents,  it  is  hard  to  remember.  But  both  the  Greek  and  the 
English  term  mean  the  same:  the  imitation  by  their  sound  of  the 
sense  or  meaning  of  words.  Many  common  words  are  in  themselves 
examples  of  imitative  harmony,  e.g.,  “hum,”  “buzz,”  “bang,”  “mur- 
mur,” and  sueh  eartoon  comie  stand-bys  as  “sob”  and  “gulp.”  Often, 
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as  in  some  of  the  following  examples,  imitative  harmony  is  used  to 
reinforce  some  otlier  figure  of  speech: 

1.  You  crashed  through  trees. 

2.  Where  gentle  Mohawk  purls  between  its  shores. 

3.  Bright  spurs  tinkle  like  the  clink  of  coins. 

4.  Bridle  reins  rattle  like  a stack  of  chips. 

(e)  Alliteration 

This  figure  also  is  concerned  with  the  sound  rather  than  with  the 
meaning  of  words.  Alliteration  is  the  repetition  of  consonant  sounds 
at  the  beginning  of  words.  As  Examples  (3)  and  (4)  immediately  above 
indicate,  it  may  be  combined  with  other  figures  of  speech.  Additional 
examples  are  as  follows: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


. . . the  merry  month  of  May. 

...  his  heart  was  beauty,  beat  on  beat, 

. . . reeking,  red,  and  raw. 
His  scalp  will  deck  the  belt  of  Iroquois. 

He  planted  and  pruned 
And  he  planted  again. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  Teaching  of  Poetry 

The  structure  of  conventional  poetry— rhythm,  metre,  rhyme, 
stanza  form,  etc.— follows  well-established  rules  or  principles.  Any 
poem  may  be  taught  as  an  exemplification  of  such  rules  and  princi- 
ples, just  as  a piece  of  prose  may  serve  as  a model  to  illustrate  the 
principles  of  formal  grammar.  To  teach  such  principles  is  a relatively 
simple  and  straight-forward  task,  and  it  is  easy  to  evaluate  the  success 
of  such  teaching.  A sentence  can  be  assigned  for  analysis,  or  a line 
of  poetry  for  scansion.  But  a knowledge  of  formal  grammar  does  not 
necessarily  result  in  correct  grammatical  oral  and  written  expression, 
nor  does  an  understanding  of  prosody  imply  appreciation  of  poetry, 
or  understanding  of  and  insight  into  what  the  poet  is  attempting  to 
express.  In  the  teaching  of  poetry,  it  is  not  the  mechanics  of  the 
medium  which  are  important,  but  rather  the  reasons  why  pupils  are 
studying  a poem,  and  what  the  poet  is  trying  to  achieve  through  it. 

The  teaching  of  poetry  differs  from  the  teaching  of  prose  only 
insofar  as  one  medium  differs  from  the  other.  Because  poetry  is  a 
rather  special  form  of  literature,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  teacher 
to  adopt  a reverent  and  uncritical  attitude  in  approaching  it.  He 
may  be  sure  that  his  pupils  will  not.  Appreciation  of  poetry  does  not 
mean  blind  admiration  of  anything  that  is  written  in  verse,  especially 
if  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  a famous  poet.  Appreciation  is  simply 
evaluation,  critical  judgment  buttressed  by  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. This  kind  of  appreciation  is  the  kind  that  the  teacher  should 
strive  to  develop  in  his  pupils. 

New  experience  is  meaningful,  to  child  and  adult  alike,  only  as 
it  is  related  to  his  past  experience.  To  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
experiential  background  of  his  pupils  and  the  new  experience  that 
is  the  study  of  a particular  poem  is  the  first  responsibility  of  the 
teacher.  And  since  poetry  is  usually  much  more  subjective  than  prose, 
this  groundwork  is  generally  more  extensive  than  is  the  case  with  the 
latter  medium.  With  a lyric  poem,  it  may  mean  telling  the  class 
something  of  the  poet  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
poem  was  written.  For  a narrative  poem,  as  for  a prose  story,  the 
personality  of  the  writer  is  usually  much  less  important,  but  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  poem  may  be  significant, 
as  is  often  true  for  the  traditional  English  ballads.  Allusions  in  the 
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poem  to  incidents,  people,  or  places  not  familiar  to  the  pupils  may 
also  have  to  be  clarified. 

MASTERING  THE  WRITER’S  VOCABULARY 

Poetical  diction  may  also  present  difficulties.  Both  prose  and 
poetry,  of  course,  may  contain  many  words  that  are  outside  the 
recognition  vocabulary  of  any  particular  child,  but  probably  the 
proportion  of  such  words  is  greater  in  the  latter  medium  than  in  the 
former.  For  the  teacher,  a simple  method  of  dealing  with  unfamiliar 
words  is  simply  to  tell  the  pupil  what  each  new  word  means. 
However,  not  only  does  such  assistance  develop  habits  of  dependence 
in  the  pupil,  but  it  is  rarely  effective,  as  the  next  time  the  same 
word  is  met,  the  same  assistance  will  be  required. 

Another  easy  method  for  the  teacher  to  follow  is  to  send  the  pupil 
to  the  dictionary  every  time  he  encounters  a strange  word.  This 
method  also  has  its  drawbacks.  Constant  reference  to  a dictionary 
is  time-consuming,  and  it  may  become  such  an  unpleasant  chore  that 
by  simple  conditioning  the  reading  of  verse  (or  prose)  itself  becomes 
unpleasant.  Of  course,  a good  dictionary  is  an  invaluable  tool,  and 
the  cornerstone  of  every  educated  person’s  library,  but  it  should  be 
regarded,  so  to  speak,  as  a court  of  last  resort,  to  which  appeals  are 
made  when  other  methods  of  word-attack  fail. 

For  there  are  other  methods.  The  first  of  these  is  the  phonetic 
approach.  Some  English  words  are  spelled  as  they  are  pronounced, 
and  if  they  can  be  pronounced,  they  often  can  be  recognized.  How- 
ever, there  are  at  least  two  disadvantages  to  the  phonetic  attack. 
Fii'st,  the  spelling  of  many  English  words  gives  no  clue  to  their 
pronunciation.  Secondly,  unless  the  pupil  is  familiar  with  the  word 
as  spoken,  even  if  phonetic  analysis  leads  him  to  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word,  it  gives  him  no  clue  to  its  meaning.  And  by 
the  time  a child  reaches  junior  high  school  grades,  he  usually  knows 
the  written  form  of  all  the  words  he  commonly  hears. 

A more  valuable  tool  to  broadening  a child’s  vocabulary  is  his 
study  of  the  context  of  a new  word.  Consider  the  following  sentence: 

He  went  up  to  his  room,  lay  down  on  the  comfortable  old  four- 

poster,  and  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

Obviously  the  word  “four-poster”  means  some  kind  of  a bed  or 
couch.  That  may  not  be  the  complete  meaning  of  the  word,  but  it 
is  probably  all  the  child  needs  to  know  at  the  moment. 

Word  analysis  is  often  very  revealing.  Many  new  words  are 
inflections  or  derivatives  or  compounds  of  words  already  in  the 
child’s  vocabulary.  A knowledge  of  the  usual  English  inflections, 
and  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  may  be  applied  to  disclose  the  meanings 
of  new  words.  Thus  “unmerciful”  becomes  intelligible  to  the  child 
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who  knows  the  meaning  of  “mercy”  and  who  also  knows  the 
significance  of  “un”  and  of  “-ful.”  In  the  illustration  above,  “four- 
poster”  is  evidently  something  with  four  posts.  The  child  also  knows 
that  it  is  something  to  sleep  on,  and  so  the  concept  of  a bed  with 
four  corner  posts  is  developed.  Bilingual  children,  especially  those 
with  a knowledge  of  French  or  German,  may  also  apply  their 
familiarity  with  another  tongue  to  understand  English  words  derived 
from  such  languages. 

Finally,  the  pictorial  illustrations  in  the  book  may  provide 
vocabulary-building  assistance.  For  example: 

After  carefully  tuning  his  lute,  the  minstrel  began  to  sing. 

The  context  may  indicate  that  a lute  is  some  kind  of  old-fashioned 
musical  instrument,  but  a picture  of  it  would  no  doubt  greatly 
broaden  the  pupil’s  concept,  make  the  term  much  more  meaningful. 

READING  THE  POEM 

The  poem  having  been  related  to  the  previous  experience  of  the 
pupils,  the  next  step  in  teaching  (and  learning)  it  will  probably  be 
to  read  it— aloud.  As  previously  mentioned,  poetry  originally  developed 
as  a vocal  art,  to  be  sung  or  recited,  not  read  silently  from  a book 
or  manuscript.  And  what  was  true  in  the  times  of  Homer  or  the 
Psalmist  is  still  true:  that  good  poetry  is  still  better,  more  enjoyable, 
more  easily  understood  when  it  is  read  aloud  by  a competent  and 
sympathetic  reader.  Because  competence  and  sympathy  in  the 
reader  are  required,  the  first  oral  reading  of  a poem  should  usually 
be  done  by  the  teacher.  And  when  a poem  is  read  by  an  enthusiastic 
teacher,  it  become  more  than  words  and  sentences,  just  as  a dramatic 
production  is  more  than  a dramatic  script.  In  fact,  an  oral  reading 
of  a poem  is  in  a way  a dramatic  presentation.  To  the  words  of  the 
poet  may  be  added  all  the  resources  of  the  human  voice,  with  its 
almost  infinite  variation  of  pitch,  of  volume,  of  tempo,  of  tone,  with 
its  power  to  suggest  mood  and  atmosphere.  To  some  poems,  of 
course,  such  as  those  of  William  Henry  Drummond,  oral  reading 
adds  much  more  than  to  others,  and  some  demand  much  more  in 
the  way  of  histrionics  than  do  others.  Thus  “The  Cremation  of  Sam 
McGee”  almost  insists  on  a melodramatic  presentation,  while  for 
“In  Flanders  Fields”  a much  more  subdued  reading  seems 
appropriate. 

Oral  reading  should  not  be  confined  to  the  teachers’  presentation. 
Reading  good  poetry  aloud  can  be  such  an  enjoyable,  even 
exhilarating  experience  that  it  should  not  be  denied  to  the  pupils. 
Usually  their  first  attempts  should  be  in  unison.  In  choral  reading 
the  best  pupils,  with  some  coaching,  set  a good  standard,  while 
poorer  readers  gain  self-confidence,  and  enjoy  themselves  as  much 
as  do  their  more  skilful  classmates.  After  choral  reading,  some 
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members  of  the  class  may  be  willing  to  try  their  own  individual 
interpretations  of  tlie  poet’s  work,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
so.  However,  such  reading  should  be  voluntary,  not  required.  The 
study  of  literature  should  not  be  confused  with  the  acquisition  of 
reading  skills. 

MEMORIZATION 

From  oral  reading  to  memorization  of  poetry  is  but  a short  step. 
Such  memorization,  once  a common  activity  in  Canadian  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  has  of  late  years  been  in  rather  bad 
pedagogical  odour.  The  arbiti'ary  assignment  for  memorization  of  a 
given  number  of  lines  from  a poem  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  pupils 
has  little  to  recommend  it  educationally.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
man  or  woman  who  as  a child  committed  to  memory  much  of  the 
best  of  English  literature  has  intellectual  resources  that  others  not 
so  fortunate  may  well  envy.  Not  the  end  but  the  means  is  to  be 
decried.  Fortunately,  memorization  of  poetry  need  not  be  a painful 
self-defeating  process. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pupils  themselves  should  have  something  to 
say— preferably  a great  deal— about  what  lines  and  how  many  are 
to  be  learned.  This  statement  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  should 
not  influence  their  choice;  his  function  is  more  than  that  of  a monitor. 
But  if  he  suggests  one  selection  to  his  class,  or  disapproves  of  another, 
he  should  be  prepared  to  defend  his  approbation  or  deprecation  on 
reasonable  grounds.  He  should  not  simply  impose  his  will  on  his 
pupils,  no  matter  how  diplomatically,  no  matter  how  suavely  he  does 
so.  If  his  views  on  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  memorizing  a 
certain  section  are  ultimately  adopted,  it  should  be  not  because  they 
are  the  teacher’s  but  because  they  are  the  best  ideas— best  for  the 
pupils. 

If  a piece  for  memorization  has  been  really  chosen  by  the  pupils, 
the  problem  of  motivation  has  been  solved,  and  the  rest  is  easy.  That 
which  is  really  understood  is  easily  learnt.  Therefore,  before 
memorization  is  attempted,  the  teacher  should  ensure  that  his  pupils 
thoroughly  understand  the  poem  as  a whole,  or  that  part  of  it  which 
is  to  be  committed  to  memory.  To  ensure  that  the  process  of 
memorization  proceeds  most  efficiently  and  enjoyably,  it  should  be  a 
class  activity.  A poem  that  is  divided  into  stanzas  can  be  memorized 
most  efficiently,  not  a stanza  at  a time,  but  as  a unit,  unless  it  is  so 
long  that  its  unity  cannot  be  grasped  in  a single  concept.  A long 
poem,  however,  need  not  be  memorized  in  its  entirety.  Or  if  it  is, 
it  can  be  broken  down  into  logical,  or  rather  psychological,  units. 
And  as  memorization  proceeds  most  quickly  when  most  time  is 
devoted  to  recitation  and  little  to  reading,  short  periods  of  individual 
or  group  reading  should  be  followed  by  choral  recitation  without 
reference  to  the  text,  but  with  prompting  from  the  teacher  if 
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necessary.  Memorization  under  such  circumstances  is  not  a drudgery 
but  a delight,  and  can  result  in  very  rapid  progress.  Periodic  review, 
of  course,  keeps  the  recall  of  such  selections  fresh  and  unburnished. 

OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  TEACHING  POETRY 

Further  study  of  a piece  of  poetry  should  be  directed  towards 
the  poet’s  objective.  If  it  is  to  tell  a story,  then  much  the  same 
procedures  can  be  followed  as  for  a story  in  prose  If  it  is  to  indicate 
how  the  poet  feels  about  some  experience,  then  such  questions  as 
these  might  be  discussed:  What  are  the  poet’s  feelings?  What 
experience  aroused  them?  How  does  he  communicate  them  to  the 
reader?  If  the  poet’s  purpose  is  to  create  a mental  picture  or  an 
auditory  or  other  sense  impression,  we  might  inquire:  What  ejBFect 
does  he  seek  to  achieve?  How  does  he  do  so?  What  images  does 
he  use?  If  the  poet  has  a message  (e.g.,  “In  Flanders  Fields”),  if  he 
seeks  to  teach,  to  warn,  to  advise,  to  exhort,  then  his  aim  must  be 
understood.  All  analysis  of  the  poem,  all  study  of  metre,  of  stanza 
form,  of  diction,  of  figure  of  speech,  etc.,  should  be  subordinated  to 
understanding  and  appreciating  the  poem  as  a whole,  and  the  poet’s 
intent  in  writing  it. 

HARMONY  BETWEEN  FORM  AND  CONTENT 

Every  art  has  its  own  mediums.  A musician  may  play  a piano, 
an  organ,  a violin,  even  a saxophone.  A painter  may  employ  pastels, 
water  colours,  or  oils.  A poet  may  write  sonnets  or  free  verse,  may 
use  iambic  feet  or  none  at  all,  may  organize  his  thoughts  in  quatrains 
or  in  blank  verse.  But  the  musician  is  not  judged  by  his  instruments, 
nor  the  painter  by  his  pigments.  Similarly,  it  is  not  his  mastery  of 
metre,  stanza  form,  or  rhyme  that  makes  a great  poet,  or  even  a good 
one;  it  is  rather  what  he  says  and  how  effectively  he  says  it,  what 
he  makes  his  audience  imagine  and  feel  and  believe.  All  that  we 
should  ask  of  him  is  that  the  form  of  his  poem— metre,  diction,  etc.,— 
should  harmonize  with  his  thought  and  his  purpose,  that  structure 
and  content  should  so  conform  to  each  other  tihat  the  result  is  a 
perfect  and  complete  whole. 
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Part  II 


Teaching  Plans 


Prose  and  Poetry  Journeys 


The  literature  anthology  that  bears  the  above  title  is  more  than 
merely  a collection  of  poems,  stories,  and  plays  that  appeal  or  ought 
to  appeal  to  junior  high  school  pupils.  The  selections  are  arranged 
to  provide  for  a sequence  of  ever-widening  literary  experiences.  Thus 
the  first  unit  includes  material  on  contemporary  or  recent  human  and 
animal  life  on  the  North  American  continent.  The  second  unit  takes 
the  pupil  east  and  west  to  other  shores.  In  the  third  unit,  he  leaves 
the  present  day  and  delves  into  various  aspects  of  history,  first  our 
own,  then  that  of  other  lands.  The  content  of  this  unit  is  still  largely 
factual,  but  in  Unit  4 the  boy  or  girl  enters  the  realm  of  fancy  and 
imagination,  again  moving  from  the  Canadian  to  the  world  scene. 
The  two  final  units  in  the  book  are  intended  to  lead  the  pupils 
behind  the  overt  actions  of  men  and  women  to  discover  why  they 
do  certain  things,  what  is  their  motivation,  what  qualities  of  character 
and  personality  make  people  what  they  are.  And  perhaps  as  a result 
of  study  of  the  last  and  the  preceding  units,  the  child  can  better 
understand  his  own  essential  self. 


UNIT  1 


Journeys  Across  North  America 

The  first  unit  of  Prose  and  Poetry  Journeys  is  intended  to  give 
pupils  some  idea  of  the  vast  sweep  of  the  continent  on  which  they 
live,  and  of  the  people  and  animals  that  inhabit  it.  Many  boys  and 
girls  who  read  the  selections  and  poems  in  this  unit  will  never  have 
been  more  than  a few  miles  from  their  own  homes  in  all  their  lives. 
In  an  earlier  and  simpler  age  boys  and  girls  could  grow  up  to  be 
valuable  and  effective  citizens  without  wondering  or  worrying  about 
anything  that  did  not  affect  their  own  locality.  Today,  however,  our 
whole  civilization  is  such  that  our  fives  may  be  profoundly  affected 
by  events  tliat  happen  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles  away. 
Effective  citizenship  demands  knowledge  of  distant  places  and 
understanding  of  distant  peoples.  It  demands  even  more,  sympathy 
for  those  who  are  different  from  ourselves,  sympathy  for  inhabitants 
of  other  provinces  and  other  countries,  that  we  may  know,  not  how 
much  we  differ  from  them,  but  how  much  we  have  in  common  with 
them.  For  it  is  only  by  working  with  others  who  share  our  own 
hopes  and  aspirations,  who  hold  the  same  ideals  of  the  value  of 
family  fife,  of  the  worth  of  the  individual,  of  freedom  and  democracy 
and  peace  that  we  can  expect  our  hopes  to  be  realized. 

It  may  appear  that  in  a unit  intended  to  develop  citizenship  there 
would  seem  no  place  for  a number  of  stories  and  poems  about 
animals.  But  animals  are  as  much  a part  of  our  environment  as 
are  our  hills  and  streams  and  woods.  And  our  attitude  towards 
animals  is  a part  of  our  New  World  culture.  A small  child  or  an 
ignorant  savage  might  be  expected  to  inffict  pain  and  suffering  on  a 
defenceless  animal,  but  the  attitude  of  a civilized  adult  is  quite 
different.  Even  an  animal,  we  feel,  has  some  rights,  the  right  to  five 
its  own  life  as  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  our  own  rights,  and 
the  right  to  be  free  from  wanton  cruelty.  Thus  the  attitude  towards 
their  subjects  that  our  authors  perhaps  unconsciously  reveal  is  part 
of  oiu:  common  culture. 

The  teacher  who  is  teaching  not  individual  selections  but  thematic 
units  will  want  to  introduce  each  unit  as  a whole,  and  probably  each 
sub-unit.  To  introduce  “Journeys  Across  North  America”,  different 
approaches  will  be  adopted  in  different  situations.  The  unit  may  be 
correlated  with  topics  in  social  studies  if  the  latter  deal  with  the 
history  or  geography  of  North  America.  Another  type  of  introduction 
may  be  developed  from  the  experiences  of  the  pupils  in  the  class. 
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Although  many  pupils  who  are  reading  Prose  and  Poetry  Journeys 
will  never  have  travelled  to  distant  scenes,  in  almost  every  class 
there  will  be  those  who  have  travelled  widely  in  our  own  country 
and  even  beyond  its  boundaries.  Oral  reports  by  these  children  on 
some  of  their  travels  will  serve  as  a fine  introduction  to  the  unit. 

Even  if  the  teacher  has  adopted  the  suggestion  that  the  first 
thirteen  selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry  Journeys  be  taught  as  a unit, 
neither  he  nor  the  pupils  are  under  any  obligation  to  confine  them- 
selves to  these  selections  and  no  others.  The  unit  may  be  shortened 
by  the  omission  of  some  selections,  or  expanded  by  the  addition  of 
others  which  teacher  or  pupils  may  suggest.  These  additional 
selections  may  be  chosen  from  the  same  volume,  from  other  literature 
anthologies,  from  other  books,  even  from  magazines  or  newspapers. 
It  is  not  necessary  in  this  unit,  or  in  the  others,  for  all  pupils  to 
read  the  same  selections.  Thus  it  may  be  suggested  that  boys  wiU 
find  the  first  story  especially  interesting,  but  girls  may  prefer  to  read 
the  second  instead.  In  short,  the  unit  “Journeys  Across  North 
America”  (and  all  other  units)  should  be  considered  as  suggestive 
only,  to  be  modified  by  teacher  and  pupils  as  circumstances  may 
direct. 

When  the  last  selection  has  been  read,  some  culmination  of  the  unit 
would  seem  to  be  in  order.  Just  as  it  is  preceded  by  an  overview, 
so  might  it  be  followed  by  a review.  Such  a review  might  include  a 
map  exercise,  in  which  the  different  settings  of  the  selections  are 
located  as  accurately  as  possible  on  a map  of  North  America. 
Probably  also  a few  generalizations  might  be  attempted,  as  answers 
to  questions  hke  the  following: 

What  have  we  in  common  with  people  in  other  parts  of  North 
America? 

What  qualities  do  we  admire  in  young  people? 

What  rights,  if  any,  do  animals  have? 

When,  if  ever,  are  we  justified  in  deliberately  killing  animals? 

A TASTE  OF  OLD  GABRIEL,  Page  3 
(Mark  Hager) 

Aim;  To  recognize  and  respect  admirable  qualities  in  wild  life. 

Bridge:  Preparing  the  class  for  this  story  will  to  some  extent  be  a 
function  of  the  pupils’  previous  experience.  Children  from  rural  and 
small  town  backgrounds,  boys  especially,  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
able  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  boy  in  this  story.  If  the 
pupils  have  had  no  first-hand  experience  with  game-birds,  the  teacher 
may  have  to  tell  them  something  about  what  birds  are  hunted,  how, 
under  what  regulations,  and  why  regulations  are  necessary. 
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Presentation:  The  teacher  might  read  the  first  two  pages  of  the 
story  to  the  pupils  and  assign  the  rest  for  silent  reading.  Discussion 
might  deal  with  tlie  relative  importance  of  characterization  and  plot 
in  the  story.  Is  old  Gabriel  a “character”  in  his  own  right?  What 
admirable  characteristics  does  the  turkey  show? 

Further  Activities:  Under  Discussing  the  Story  on  page  15  there 
are  numerous  other  questions  for  discussion.  “Character  sketches” 
will  not  be  suggested  often  in  this  course,  but  some  pupils  might  like 
to  try  their  hands  on  the  character  of  Gabriel.  Does  the  title  of  the 
story  have  more  than  one  meaning? 


NEW  LEAF,  Page  15 
(Sally  Benson) 

Aim:  To  understand  that  personal  financing  sometimes  has  its 
problems. 

Resources:  The  teacher  may  wish  to  read  the  book,  Junior  Miss, 
from  which  this  selection  is  taken. 

Bridge:  Practically  aU  junior  high  school  pupils  have  some 
responsibility  in  the  spending  of  money.  Some  have  weekly  allow- 
ances; others  receive  money  from  their  parents  when  they  need  it. 
The  merits  and  disadvantages  of  each  system  to  both  parents  and 
children  may  be  discussed. 

Presentation:  This  story  may  be  assigned  as  silent  reading.  The 
book  from  which  the  selection  is  taken  has  been  turned  into  a play 
that  has  been  successfully  presented  on  the  New  York  professional 
stage.  Perhaps  pupils  might  like  to  dramatize  part  or  all  of  this  story. 
Or  they  might  like  to  tell  in  their  own  words  of  some  similar  incident 
in  their  own  lives. 

Fiudher  Activities:  Suggest  that  for  a week  the  pupils  keep  a “finan- 
cial diary”,  in  which  they  enter  all  the  money  they  spend  for  seven 
consecutive  days.  If  they  are  willing,  the  diaries  can  then  be  analysed 
by  the  class  to  assess  the  wisdom  or  foolishness  of  each  particular 
entry.  Discuss  budgeting  for  a threefold  purpose:  saving  for  the  sake 
of  saving,  saving  for  some  special  purpose,  e.  g.,  a new  dress  or 
fielder’s  glove,  and  expenditure  for  current  needs. 

Further  Reading:  Girls  especially  may  be  interested  in  reading 
all  of  Junior  Miss.  Other  interesting  books  that  deal  with  the  problems 
of  junior  teen-age  girls  are  Virginia-Murrill  Jeffries’  Calling  for  Isabel 
and  Rosamund  du  Jardin’s  Wait  for  Marcy. 
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JIM,  Page  25 
(Hilaire  Belloc) 

Aim;  To  enjoy  a humourous  nonsense  story  in  verse. 

Presentation;  Every  pupil  should  have  an  opportunity  to  try  his 
own  interpretation  of  this  poem.  Oral  reading  of  this  selection 
should  be  a dramatic  rather  than  a literary  exercise.  Gestures  and 
other  actions  that  accompany  the  reading  should  bring  out  the 
essentially  ridiculous  nature  of  the  poem. 

DE  STOVE  PIPE  HOLE,  Page  27 
(W.  H.  Drummond) 

Aim;  To  enjoy  a story  in  verse  replete  with  humour  and  local 
colour  of  French  Canada. 

Resources;  Read  carefully  the  biographical  note  on  Drummond 
at  the  end  of  the  text,  and  the  material  headed  Discussing  the  Story 
which  follows  the  poem.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  dialect  and 
practice  reading  it  until  you  can  interpret  it  effectively.  Unless  you 
have  some  knowledge  of  Freneh,  it  might  be  a good  idea  to  obtain 
some  help  from  someone  who  has,  not  only  to  ensure  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  French  words,  but  to  gain  the  French  pronunciation 
of  the  English  expressions. 

Bridge;  Use  pictures  of  French-Canadian  life  to  arouse  an  interest 
in  the  life  of  the  habitants  of  Quebec.  Such  pictures  might  include 
Cornelius  Krieghoff’s  “Habitant  Farm”  from  the  Adventures  book, 
or  Clarence  Gagnon’s  “Village  in  the  Laurentian  Mountains”  from  the 
Enjoyment  book. 

Presentation;  The  poem  should  be  read  in  its  entirety  first.  Then 
diffieulties  of  language  should  be  discussed.  This  poem  especially 
abounds  in  French  words  and  phrases,  many,  perhaps  most  of  which 
will  be  unfamiliar  to  junior  high  school  pupils.  Subsequent  discussion 
of  the  story  might  follow  the  questions  under  Discussing  the  Story. 

This  poem  is  frankly  humourous.  Does  the  humour  depend  on 
the  dialect  or  on  the  incidents  in  the  story?  Or  do  both  contribute? 

What  is  meant  by  “dey  was  call  by  M’sieur  le  Cure?” 

Further  Activities;  Perhaps  pupils  can  tell  or  write  of  some  other 
simple  domestic  mishap  that  resulted  in  the  greatest  good  for  those 
most  concerned. 

Further  Reading;  Each  of  the  three  books  in  the  series  Prose  and 
Poetry  for  Canadians  contains  material  on  French  Canada.  In  the 
Journeys  book  there  is  another  poem  by  Drummond,  “The  Wreck  of 
the  Julie  Plante,”  the  French-Canadian  folk  song  “Alouette,”  “School 
in  the  Old  French  Province,”  and  the  French  version  of  “O  Canada,” 
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as  well  as  the  story  “A  People  without  a History.”  If  teacher  and 
pupils  wish,  these  materials  may  be  combined  to  form  a unit  on 
life  in  French  Canada. 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT,  Page  32 
(Anna  Brand) 

Aim:  To  develop  some  degree  of  intercultural  understanding. 

Resources:  All  cultures,  ancient  or  modern.  Old  World  or  New, 
are  essentially  group  achievements.  To  belong  to  a group,  to  have 
prestige,  or  at  least  status  in  the  group,  is  a very  satisfying  experience, 
one  that  results  in  a sense  of  security  and  “belongingness.”  To  be 
outside  such  a group  trying  to  break  into  it  is  usually  an  unhappy 
experience,  one  that  results  in  a sense  of  emotional  insecurity.  This 
story  is  essentially  one  of  a small  boy  from  Latin  culture  trying  to 
find  a place  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  culture  and  group.  One  way  in 
which  he  does  so  is  to  try  to  build  up  prestige  by  being  the  best 
boy  in  the  room.  As  he  is  only  a small  boy  and  does  not  wholly 
understand  the  alien  world  in  which  he  finds  himself,  he  naturally 
makes  mistakes,  and  is  ultimately  successful  only  because  of  the 
sympathetic  help  of  his  teacher. 

Bridge:  Most  junior  high  school  pupils  at  some  time  or  another 
have  had  to  adjust  themselves  to  rather  drastic  changes  in  their  lives. 
Such  adjustments  have  to  be  made  if  they  move  from  one  part  of 
a city  to  another,  from  one  town  to  another,  if  they  change  schools, 
go  to  summer  camp,  or  even  pay  an  extended  visit  to  out-of-town 
relatives  or  friends.  Have  those  students  who  have  had  such 
experiences  tell  how  they  felt  when  they  had  to  make  such  adjust- 
ments, what  problems  they  encountered,  and  how  they  overcame 
them. 

Presentation:  With  the  assistance  of  the  foot-notes.  Grade  VH 
pupils  should  be  able  to  read  this  selection  without  difficulty.  Have 
them,  while  they  are  reading,  note  the  difficulties  that  little  Juan 
encountered,  and  the  ways  in  which  he  attempted  to  master  them. 

Further  Activities:  Discuss  the  questions  at  the  end  of  the  story. 
Suggest  that  the  class  plan  a continuing  program  and,  if  circum- 
stances are  feasible,  put  it  into  effect,  dealing  with  citizenship  along 
such  a theme  as  “How  we  can  help  make  Canadians  out  of  newcomers 
to  Canada.”  Such  a program  might  be  correlated  witli  a Junior  Red 
Cross  project. 
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THE  HERO,  Page  46 
(Margaret  Weymouth  Jackson) 

Aim:  To  understand  the  meaning  of  sportmanship. 

Bridge:  Why  play  team  sports,  such  as  basketball,  hockey,  soft- 
ball,  etc.?  Such  a question  might  serve  to  introduce  this  story,  as 
most  junior  high  school  students  will  have  had  some  experience  with 
such  games,  either  as  players  or  as  spectators. 

Presentation:  Pupils  should  be  able  to  read  this  story  without  any 
assistance  other  than  that  provided  by  the  foot-notes.  Subsequent 
discussion  might  deal  with  the  meaning  of  sportsmanship  and  what 
is  meant  by  the  expression  “a  good  sport.”  No  team  game  can  be 
played  without  rules,  and  breaking  the  rules  is  poor  sportsmanship. 
Does  good  sportsmanship  permit  a player  deliberately  to  manoeuvre 
an  opponent  into  breaking  the  rules  in  order  that  he  will  be 
penalized?  Is  Marvin  or  his  father  the  better  sport?  Why? 

Further  Reading:  Book-length  stories  that  will  appeal  to  junior 
high  school  pupils  include  Francis  Wallace’s  Big-League  Rookie 
(baseball),  Burgess  Leonard’s  Victory  Pass  (rugby  football),  Lyn 
Cook’s  The  Bdls  on  Finland  Street  (figure  skating),  John  Roberts 
Tunis  Iron  Duke  (track),  and  the  same  author’s  Yea  Wildcats  (basket- 
ball. 

YOU’VE  GOT  TO  LEARN,  Page  63 
(Robert  Murphy) 

Aim:  To  realize  that  sometimes  animals  can  teach  us  more  than 
people  can. 

Bridge:  Most  young  teen-agers  have  or  have  had  pets,  or  have 
been  on  cordial  terms  with  a neighbour’s  dog  or  cat.  Many  pupils 
have  experienced  the  sense  of  loss  that  comes  with  death  of  a beloved 
pet.  Andy’s  loss  was  the  greater  in  that  the  dog  had  been  left  to  him 
as  a trust  by  his  soldier  brother  who  was  fighting  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Presentation:  As  wild  animal  life  may  be  strange  to  many  pupils, 
the  story  may  be  read  orally  in  class  to  the  middle  of  page  66.  The 
reason  and  reasonableness  of  the  male  otter’s  aggressive  attack  may 
be  discussed  before  the  remainder  of  the  story  is  assigned  for 
individual  silent  reading. 

Further  Activities:  Essentially,  this  story  is  one  of  growth  in 
understanding,  growth  with  at  least  one  period  of  regression  (when 
the  letter  arrives  from  Andy’s  brother).  Discussion  should  bring  out 
the  nature  of  this  understanding,  not  only  of  the  actions  of  the  otter, 
but  of  life  in  general. 

Some  pupils  might  like  to  try  a written  or  oral  composition  on 
such  a topic  as  “What  I Have  Learned  from  My  Pet.” 
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RUNAWAY,  Page  77 
(Frances  Frost) 

THE  CROSSPATCH,  Page  78 
(Arthur  Guiterman) 

THE  BLUE  HERON,  Page  79 

(Theodore  Goodridge  Roberts) 

Aim;  To  develop  sympathy  for  and  understanding  of  animal  life. 

Bridge:  Because  robins  and  other  birds  invade  even  our  largest 
cities,  even  urban  children  who  have  never  been  outside  the  bounds 
of  their  home  towns  have  some  experience  with  wild  life.  But 
children  usually  do  not  realize  that  birds  and  animals  act  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  nature,  unless  their  behaviour  patterns 
have  been  modified  by  tlie  demands  of  human  beings. 

Presentation:  Each  of  these  poems  should  be  read  aloud  in  class. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  each.  The 
first  may  be  considered  romantic,  the  second  is  humourous,  the  third 
starkly  realistic.  Therefore  no  one  interpretation  will  fit  all  three. 

Discussion  should  bring  out  the  fact  that  animals  are  not  gay  or 
surly  or  predatory  because  they  want  to  be,  but  because  by  their 
nature  they  cannot  be  otherwise.  Furthermore,  the  delicate  balance 
of  nature  accommodates  not  only  tliose  animal  activities  with  which 
we  are  sympathetic  but  animal  activities  that  strike  us  as  predatory 
or  destructive.  Therefore  wanton  destruction  of  animal  life  with 
which  we  are  unsympathetic  is  wrong  Discussion  of  these  poems 
should  bring  out  this  generalization. 

Further  Activities:  These  three  poems  provide  opportunities  for 
studying  three  different  stanza  forms,  three  different  poetic  tech- 
niques. Pupils  might  also  choose  to  memorize  one  or  more  of  these 
selections. 

NIGHT-HERDING  SONG,  Page  80 
(Cowboy  Ballad) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  a vital  form  of  folk  art. 

Resources:  Both  music  and  hterature  include,  in  addition  to  the 
works  of  gifted  individuals,  contributions  by  anonymous  and  unim- 
portant men  and  women.  But  because  of  the  very  fact  that  these 
persons  are  of  the  common  people,  the  ordinary  folk,  these  con- 
tributions to  our  folk  culture  are  very  important,  just  as  the  ballads 
were  important  in  sixteenth-century  England.  Such  a form  of  folk 
art  is  the  cowboy  ballad. 

Presentation;  “Night-Herding  Song”  is  neither  great  poetry  nor 
great  music,  but  the  song  is  not  the  less  enjoyable  for  all  that.  As  a 
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song,  it  naturally  should  be  sung.  In  this  day,  when  cowboy  togs  are 
tailored  for  all  ages  from  one  year  up,  it  should  not  be  very  difficult 
to  present  this  song  in  costume  as  a chorus  in  a school  program. 

Further  Activities:  If  there  is  a record-player  in  the  school,  a 
whole  period  might  be  devoted  to  listening  to  Western  songs.  This 
activity  might  be  correlated  with  the  appreciation  phase  of  the  music 
program  of  the  school. 

THE  CLEANLYS,  Page  82 

Aim:  To  develop  in  understanding  of  wild  life. 

Bridge:  Prose  and  verse  selections  in  this  unit  which  deal  with 
wild  life  should  serve  as  an  easy  introduction  to  this  story. 

Presentation:  As  the  setting  of  this  story  is  very  important,  the 
reading  of  the  first  three  paragraphs  might  well  be  a shared  activity. 
The  remainder  should  not  present  any  problems  in  individual  read- 
ing. Questions  for  discussions  are  indicated  on  page  94. 

Further  Beading:  Further  Reading  list  on  pages  100-101  suggest 
several  animal  stories.  Charles  M.  Martin’s  Monsters  of  Old  Los 
Angeles  tells  the  story  of  a raccoon  that  lived  fifty  thousand  years  ago. 

ME  AND  MY  PIGS,  Page  94 
(Libbie  Lloyd  Elsey) 

Aim:  To  realize  that  work  may  be  fun. 

Resources:  Junior  high  school  pupils,  especially  those  who  have 
some  first-hand  experience  with  pigs  and  other  farm  animals,  should 
enjoy  this  selection.  If  they  also  find  it  difficult,  this  fact  should  not 
be  surprising,  as  the  piece  was  originally  written  for  a university 
alumni  quarterly.  Consequently  it  contains  several  rather  oblique 
allusions  which  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  unassisted  Grade  VII 
or  VIII  pupil.  Samuel  Butler’s  “Montrealers,”  for  instance,  are  resi- 
dents of  Montreal,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  poet,  have  no  apprecia- 
tion of  the  finer  things  of  life.  The  reference  is  to  a poem  published 
in  1878  in  London.  The  second  and  fifth  stanzas  are  as  follows: 

Stowed  away  in  a Montreal  lumber  room 

The  Discobolus  standeth  and  turneth  his  face  to  the  wall; 

Dusty,  cobweb-covered,  maimed  and  set  at  naught. 

Beauty  crieth  in  an  attic  and  no  man  regardeth. 

O God!  O Montreal! 

The  Discobulus  is  put  here  because  he  is  vulgar— 

He  has  neither  vest  nor  pants  with  which  to  cover  his  limbs; 

I,  sir,  am  a person  of  most  respectable  connections— 

My  brother-in-law  is  haberdasher  to  Mr.  Spurgeon. 

O God!  O Montreal! 
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The  Two  Freedoms  refer  indirectly  to  the  Four  Freedoms— of  speech 
and  of  religion,  from  fear  and  from  want— that  during  World  War  II 
the  British  and  Americans  declared  to  be  war  aims.  The  Five-Year 
Plan,  of  course,  is  a reference  to  a favourite  device  of  the  Russians 
to  speed  up  production.  The  story  of  the  very  wise  Ruler  may  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  I Kings  3,  16-28,  and,  with  the  omission  of  three 
words,  may  be  read  to  the  class  if  the  teacher  and  pupils  so  wish. 

Bridge:  Even  city  children  have  some  acquaintance  with  pigs, 
cows,  and  horses.  Some  discussion  of  the  work  involved  in  caring 
for  livestock  might  be  a very  appropriate  introduction  to  this  selec- 
tion. 

Presentation:  Because  pupils  will  need  help  with  this  selection, 
it  might  be  read  in  class  aloud,  by  the  teacher  or  pupils  or  both. 
Then  at  each  difficulty  (e.g.,  Hoverture  from  the  Hogestra— Overture 
from  the  Orchestra)  a pause  can  be  made  for  clarification.  Following 
tlie  reading,  there  should  be  a discussion  based  on  the  aim  above  or 
on  other  generalizations. 
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UNIT  2 


Journeys  Around  the  World 

Because  they  are  our  closest  neighbours,  we  probably  have  more 
in  common  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  with  the  people 
of  any  other  country  except  Great  Britain.  Yet  we  must  live  in  the 
same  world  with  Central  and  South  Americans,  with  Africans  and 
Asians  and  Europeans.  And  the  more  we  know  of  such  peoples,  the 
more  successful  will  be  our  efforts  to  make  our  terrestial  home  One 
World.  As  a result  of  the  study  of  the  unit  entitled  Jornmeys  Around 
the  World,  pupils  should  realize  anew  that  we  are  not  so  different 
from  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth.  We  admire  the  same 
human  qualities— courage,  kindness,  co-operation.  We  derive  pleasure 
from  the  same  sources— art,  music,  literature.  We  have,  indeed,  the 
same  aspirations— material  sufficiency,  health,  peace,  and  progress 
toward  a better  world  in  the  future. 

The  introduction  of  this  unit  presents  a number  of  possibilities. 
As  with  the  first  unit,  it  may  be  tied  in  with  work  in  social  studies. 
It  may  be  developed  from  the  pupils’  own  backgrounds  and  environ- 
ment, as  their  parents,  if  not  they  themselves,  have  come  to  Canada 
from  distant  lands.  Or  it  may  grow  out  of  the  first  unit,  which  con- 
tained a number  of  selections  about  animals,  as  does  this  one. 

The  review  at  tlie  end  of  the  unit  may  be  along  tlie  lines  of  that 
suggested  for  the  first  unit. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  THE  OSTRICHES,  Page  105 
(Jan  Juta) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  a vicarious  journey  to  South  Africa. 

Resources;  A short  biography  of  the  author  may  be  read  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Journeys  book. 

Bridge:  Preceding  this  story,  pupils’  knowledge  of  ostriches  might 
be  revised.  Some  city  zoos  contain  ostriches,  and  if  there  is  such  a 
zoo  within  reach  of  the  class,  one  member  might  be  delegated  to 
visit  it  and  bring  back  a report  on  these  birds.  Capetown  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  should  also  be  located  on  a map  of  the  world. 

Presentation:  This  selection  may  be  assigned  for  class  or  home 
reading.  Questions  for  subsequent  discussion  are  to  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  story. 

Further  Activities:  Pupils  may  be  interested  in  organizing  a bulle- 
tin board  display  about  ostriches  and  ostrich  feathers. 
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TRAVEL,  Page  111 
(Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  a poetic  expression  of  a feeling  of  yearning. 

Resources:  As  this  poem  is  very  subjective,  the  biography  of  the 
poet  in  the  Appendix  should  be  read.  During  the  1920’s  and  later 
Miss  Millay  won  wide  popularity  for  her  poetic  expression  of  a feel- 
ing of  revolt  against  the  usually  accepted  conventions  and  traditions 
of  our  culture.  This  feeling  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  quat- 
rain; 

My  candle  burns  at  both  ends; 

It  will  not  last  the  night; 

But,  ah,  my  foes,  and,  oh,  my  friends— 

It  gives  a lovely  light. 

Bridge:  All  children  have  watched  trains  passing,  have  wondered 
where  they  were  going,  and  have  wished  they  were  going,  too.  A 
reminder  of  such  experiences  will  serve  as  a perfect  introduction  to 
this  poem. 

Presentation:  The  lyric  qualities  of  this  poem  make  it  very  suit- 
able for  choral  reading.  Pupils  may  experiment  with  various  changes 
of  tempo,  pitch,  volume,  and  tone.  Individual  interpretations  should 
also  be  encouraged. 

Further  Activities:  Some  classes  will  wish  to  memorize  this  short 
poem.  In  fact,  the  pupils  may  discover  they  have  memorized  it  before 
they  realize  it. 


EDUCATION  OF  GAY-NECK,  Page  112 
(Dhan  Copal  Mukerji) 

Aim:  To  deepen  our  insight  into  bird  life. 

Resources:  The  biography  of  the  author  should  be  read  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Journeys  book. 

Bridge:  City  and  country  children  alike  usually  have  had  some 
experience  with  pigeons.  Many  junior  high  school  pupils  are  them- 
selves amateur  pigeon  fanciers,  and  all  have  heard  or  read  stories  of 
homing  pigeons.  Active  or  latent  interest  in  these  birds  forms  a good 
introduction  to  this  story. 

Presentation:  The  whole  story  can  be  read  by  the  pupils  as  a 
class  or  home  assignment.  Discussion  questions  appear  at  the  end  of 
the  selection. 

Further  Activities:  This  selection  provides  good  opportunities  for 
vocabulary  building.  Pupils  might  be  asked  to  write  sentences  illus- 
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trating  the  meaning  of  the  following  words,  all  taken  from  this  selec- 
tion: 

automatically  scrutinize  iridescent 

limpid  exhilarating  elliptical 

auspicious  velocity  torrential 

TO  THINK,  Page  120  c 

(Elizabeth  Coatsworth) 

Aim:  To  appreciate  the  truly  exotic  in  our  lives. 

Resources:  A biographical  note  about  the  poet  appears  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Journeys  book. 

Bridge:  Practically  every  junior  high  school  student,  regardless 
of  where  he  lives,  is  familiar  with  the  corner  grocery  store.  Pupils 
might  be  asked  to  list  all  the  goods  on  sale  there  that  have  come  from 
outside  their  home  province,  and  to  indicate  their  point  of  origin. 

Presentation:  The  reading  of  this  short  poem  should  be  a class 
project,  either  individual  or  choral,  or  both. 

Further  Activities:  In  prose  or  in  verse  imitative  of  the  poet’s, 
pupils  might  try  writing  themes  on  furniture  stores,  service  stations, 
dress  shops,  etc. 

LION,  Page  121 
(Mary  Britton  Miller) 

Aim:  To  share  the  poet’s  feeling  aroused  by  the  captive  lion,  and 
to  assess  their  validity. 

Bridge:  All  children,  including  teen-agers,  love  to  visit  a circus 
or  a zoo.  Reference  to  such  an  experience  is  a suitable  introduction 
to  this  short  poem. 

Presentation:  Classroom  reading  of  this  poem  should  be  followed 
by  a discussion  as  to  whether  the  poet’s  feeling  of  pity  for  the  caged 
lion  is  well  founded.  Zoo  managers  sometimes  state  that  caged  ani- 
mals feel  at  home  in  their  cages,  are  healthier  there  than  in  their  wild 
state,  and  in  fact  believe  that  the  only  reason  for  their  bars  is  to  keep 
people  on  their  own  side  of  them,  so  that  they  will  not  bother  the 
animals.  Lions  breed  easily  in  captivity,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
example  that  arouses  the  concern  of  Miss  Miller  has  spent  all  his 
days  on  this  continent.  Who  is  right,  the  poet  or  the  zoo  manager? 

THE  WILD  GOAT’S  KID,  Page  123 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  animal  courage  and  wisdom. 

Bridge:  Several  animal  stories  presumably  have  been  studied  by 
the  time  the  pupils  reach  this  one.  This  story  might  be  introduced  by 
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comparison  with  “The  Cleanlys,”  as  in  both  animals  are  the  true 
heroes  (i.e.,  the  characters  that  are  central  to  the  story),  and  in  both 
the  lives  of  tlie  animals  are  little  aflFected  by  the  activities  of  human 
beings. 

Presentation:  The  Irish  have  the  reputation  of  being  a poetic  race, 
nor  is  this  reputation  diminished  by  the  prose  of  Liam  O’Flaherty. 
Our  author  uses  common  words  and  short  sentences,  yet  there  is  a 
lift  and  a cadence  to  his  writing  that  merits  its  being  read  aloud  by 
or  to  the  class.  As  much  of  the  story  as  time  permits  should  be  given 
an  oral  rendition. 

Further  Activities:  Discussion  of  the  selection  may  proceed  along 
tlie  lines  suggested  in  the  discussion  questions  at  the  end  of  the  story, 
or  towards  the  aim  suggested  above.  Some  attention  might  be  given 
to  the  author’s  style,  and  pupils  might  try  imitating  it. 


NUVAT  THE  BRAVE,  Page  133 
' (Radko  Doone) 

Aim:  To  realize  that  the  essence  of  courage  is  not  the  absence  of 
fear  but  the  conquering  of  it. 

Bridge:  Every  person,  adult  or  juvenile,  at  some  time  or  other  has 
had  to  do  something  which  he  was  very  much  afraid  of  doing,  and 
which  he  would  have  done  almost  anything  to  avoid.  Recall  of  such 
an  experience  will  serve  as  a fine  introduction  to  this  story. 

Presentation:  As  the  setting  of  this  story  is  quite  important,  the 
first  part  of  the  story,  to  the  end  of  page  135,  might  be  read  aloud; 
the  remainder  assigned  for  individual  silent  reading.  Discussion  ques- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  selection  are  consistent  with  the  aim  above. 

Further  Activities:  Although  this  selection  is  taken  from  a longer 
work,  it  has  all  the  attributes  of  a “plot”  story.  These  characteristics, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Part  I of  this  book,  may  be  reviewed,  and 
the  story  analysed  to  reveal  the  extent  to  which  it  conforms  to  them. 

Further  Reading:  A book-length  story  of  another  aborigine  boy 
who  had  to  prove  his  manhood  is  Alice  C.  Desmond’s  The  Talking 
Tree.  Pupils  who  like  “Nuvat  the  Brave”  will  also  like  the  book  of  the 
same  name,  from  which  this  extract  is  chosen.  Two  other  books  deal- 
ing with  the  Arctic  are  Bertrand  L.  ShurtlelF s Two  Against  the  North 
and  Vilhjalmar  Stefansson’s  My  Life  with  the  Eskimos. 
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WALTZING  MATILDA,  Page  143 
(Australian  Folk  Song) 

JOHN  PEEL,  Page  146 
(English  Hunting  Song) 

Aim;  To  enjoy  the  singing  of  two  popular,  spirited  songs. 

Resources;  Both  these  songs  may  be  enjoyed  on  Victor  records, 
the  former  numbered  120970,  the  latter  4083.  “Waltzing  Matilda” 
became  known  to  large  numbers  of  Canadians  during  World  War  II, 
when  they  heard  it  sung  by  Australian  airmen  who  were  being  trained 
as  pilots,  navigators,  and  bomb  aimers  in  this  country.  Although  it 
is  commonly  regarded  as  a folk  song,  the  composer  was  Dr.  Thomas 
Wood,  a British  author  who  wrote  extensively  on  Australian  topics. 

Presentation;  If  possible,  the  pupils  should  hear  each  of  these 
songs  on  the  above  or  other  records.  They  should  then  try  singing 
them  themselves. 


THE  PIGMIES,  Page  147 
(Ellen  and  Attilio  Gatti) 

Aim;  To  enjoy  a second  vicarious  journey  to  Africa. 

Resources;  The  teacher  should  read  the  brief  biographical  note 
on  Attilio  Gatti  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Journeys  book. 

Bridge;  In  Jan  Juta’s  “Look  Out  for  the  Ostriches”  the  pupils  have 
already  taken  one  journey  to  the  African  continent.  From  South 
Africa,  reached  in  that  story,  we  now  proceed  north  to  the  equatorial 
jungle. 

Presentation;  This  selection  is  descriptive  rather  than  narrative 
prose;  it  also  contains  a good  deal  of  exposition.  Point  out  to  the 
students  how  carefully  the  authors  describe  the  setting,  leading  up 
to  the  dramatic  questions  at  the  bottom  of  page  148  and  the  top  of 
the  following  page.  The  remainder  of  the  selection  is  simply  an 
answer  to  these  questions.  The  reading  of  the  first  part  of  the  selec- 
tion might  be  a group  project;  the  reading  of  the  last  part  an  indi- 
vidual activity.  Discussion  after  the  reading  of  the  selection  should 
emphasize  the  ways  in  which  the  pigmies  have  adapted  themselves 
to  their  environment  rather  than  trying  to  subdue  it. 

Further  Activities;  Pupils  might  be  interested  in  building  up  a 
bulletin-board  display  on  pigmies. 

Further  Reading;  Boys  and  girls  who  like  this  selection  will  also 
like  Martin  Johnson’s  Congorilla. 
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UNIT  3 


Journeys  into  the  Past 

The  first  two  units  have  been  built  around  journeys  into  con- 
temporary, or  at  least  recent,  life  in  North  America  and  more  distant 
lands.  In  this  unit  we  return  to  our  own  country,  and  look  backward 
into  our  history  in  an  effort  to  try  to  discover  what  kind  of  people 
were  those  of  our  forefathers  who  won  for  us  the  heritage  that  is  our 
Canada.  In  the  study  of  formal  history  our  attention  is  directed  to 
great  events,  discoveries  and  explorations,  battles  and  wars,  elections 
and  rebellions,  booms  and  depressions.  Governors  and  generals,  bish- 
ops and  premiers,  leaders  in  industry  and  commerce  all  played  their 
parts.  But  in  tliis  unit  we  are  concerned  with  the  ordinary  people,  the 
farmers  and  fishermen,  the  cowboys  and  miners,  the  kind  of  people 
they  were,  how  they  lived  in  their  everyday  lives,  how  they  amused 
themselves,  how  they  met  the  great  and  little  crises  in  their  lives. 

The  unit  may  be  introduced  by  reviewing  the  history  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  pupils  live,  and,  from  the  facts  so  gleaned,  going 
on  to  those  aspects  of  our  national  history  that  are  touched  by  the 
selections  in  this  unit. 

Culmination  of  the  unit  should  be  achieved  in  the  realization  that 
as  Canadians  we  are  heirs  of  a vital  and  honourable  past,  and  that  it 
is  now  up  to  us  to  transmit  and  embellish  a great  tradition. 


SCHOOL  IN  THE  OLD  FRENCH  PROVINCE,  Page  163 
(Corinne  R.  Rouleau) 

Aim:  To  gain  some  understanding  of  our  French-speaking  com- 
patriots. 

Resources:  Read  the  biography  of  the  author  in  the  back  of  the 
Journeys  book  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  viewpoint  from  which  this 
selection  is  written.  Although  Madame  Rouleau  is  apparently  writing 
from  first-hand  experience,  she  is  actually  describing  a school  which 
existed  before  her  time,  about  1870,  to  be  exact.  She  herself  grew  up 
in  the  United  States,  although  her  family  originally  came  from 
Quebec.  In  this  selection  she  is  probably  drawing  on  background 
material  supplied  by  her  husband. 

Bridge:  Boys  and  girls  who  are  currently  attending  rural  schools 
or  who  have  ever  done  so  will  find  no  difficulty  in  putting  themselves 
in  the  place  of  the  children  in  this  story.  For  others,  the  atmosphere 
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of  the  rural  school  can  perhaps  be  created  by  pictures  from  maga- 
zines such  as  Life  or  Macleans. 


Presentation;  Pupils  should  be  able  to  read  this  selection  with  but 
little  assistance.  However,  there  are  a few  English  words  that  may 
cause  a little  difficulty.  Before  the  pupils  read  the  selection,  a list 
such  as  the  following  might  be  prepared  and  discussed:  ^ 


amazon 

marshalled 

turbulent 

capacious 


exhalations  and  emanations 

ingredients 

coopering 

resume 


Or  the  pupils  might  be  asked  to  watch  for  these  words  and  jot  down 
those  which,  in  spite  of  aid  from  the  context,  they  do  not  understand. 
Subsequent  discussion  and  research  would  clarify  their  meaning. 

Questions  at  tlie  end  of  the  selection  suggest  several  lines  of  dis- 
cussion. 


Further  Activities;  The  incident  related  at  the  end  of  the  selection 
is  either  tragic  or  comic,  depending  on  one’s  viewpoint.  Pupils  might 
like  to  write  or  tell  of  similar  incidents  in  their  own  school  life. 


Further  Reading;  Laurentian  Heritage  is  the  little  book  from 
which  this  selection  is  taken.  Some  pupils  might  like  to  read  part  or 
all  of  this  book. 


ALOUETTE,  Page  169 
(Old  French-Canadian  Folk  Song) 

Aim;  To  enjoy  a truly  Canadian  folk  song. 

Presentation;  This  song  is  probably  neither  great  poetry  nor  great 
music,  but  it  is  great  fun  when  sung  by  an  enthusiastic  group,  and 
it  should  be  practised  until  even  the  most  diffident  pupil  is  enjoying 
himself. 

Further  Activities;  The  teacher  should  point  out  that  this  is  a 
cumulative  song,  i.e.,  one  that  becomes  longer  and  longer  with  each 
succeeding  verse.  Have  the  pupils  name  other  cumulative  folk  songs, 
and  sing  them  if  time  permits. 

MY  FATHER  HE  WAS  A FISHERMAN,  Page  172 
(Marjorie  Pickthall) 

Aim;  To  read  with  appreciation  a poem  of  pathos  and  beauty. 

Bridge;  Each  part  of  Canada  has  its  own  basic  industries— mining, 
agriculture,  lumbering,  manufacturing,  etc.  The  importance,  and  the 
danger,  of  the  fishing  industry  in  our  Maritime  Provinces  should  be 
discussed  as  an  introduction  to  this  poem. 
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Presentation;  This  poem  is  really  a short  dialogue  between  the 
questioner,  whose  speeches  are  in  quotation  marks,  and  the  child 
(male  or  female?)  of  the  fisherman,  who  speaks  the  other  lines.  This 
arrangement  suggests  that  effective  use  can  be  made  of  choral  speak- 
ing techniques. 

The  poem  suggests  more  than  it  tells.  Make  sure  that  pupils 
understand  what  the  poet  implies  as  well  as  what  she  explicitly  states. 


AVALANCHE,  Page  173 
(Robert  E.  Card) 

Aim;  To  realize  how  uncontrolled  forces  of  Nature  may  suddenly 
and  profoundly  change  people’s  lives. 

Bridge;  Locate  Frank  on  a British  Columbia  - Alberta  map.  Some 
pupils  might  have  photographs  of  some  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or 
even  of  the  Frank  Slide  itself.  These  might  be  mounted  on  the 
bulletin  board. 

Presentation;  The  first  nine  paragraphs  of  the  story  might  be  read 
aloud  by  the  teacher  or  members  of  the  class,  the  rest  assigned  for 
silent  reading.  Discussions  after  the  reading  of  the  story  should  bring 
out  the  fact  that  the  Frank  Slide,  unlike  most  disasters,  was  singu- 
larly complete.  Floods,  fires,  epidemics,  shipwrecks,  usually  present 
opportunities  for  the  relief  of  distress,  for  the  work  of  mercy  that 
never  ends,  but  those  who  survived  the  slide  needed  little  help;  those 
who  did  not  were  already  buried. 

The  teacher  may  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  pupils  the  way  Card 
alternates  between  general  and  specific  narration  in  his  story. 

Further  Activities;  In  “The  Dog  of  Pompeii,”  also  in  the  Journeys 
book,  page  233,  there  is  also  an  account  of  a natural  cataclysm.  The 
behaviour  of  Turtle  Mountain  and  of  Mount  Vesuvius  may  be  com- 
pared and  contrasted. 

Further  Reading;  Johnny  Chinook,  from  which  this  selection  is 
taken,  is  a collection  of  “tall  tales  and  true”  from  the  plains,  foothills, 
and  mountains  of  Alberta.  Western  readers  especially  will  find  it 
interesting. 


STAMPEDE,  Page  178 
(A.  M.  Stephen) 

Aims;  To  realize  that  free  verse  is  a true  poetic  medium. 

To  capture  the  spirit  of  the  frontier. 

Resources;  Read  carefully  the  biography  of  A.  M.  Stephen  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Journeys  book.  Study  the  picture  “Slow-Poke”  on 
page  470  of  the  same  book. 
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Bridge;  Discuss  the  work  of  the  cowboy,  and  such  events  as 
rodeos  and  stampedes. 

Presentation:  Read  the  poem  aloud.  Make  sure  that  there  are  no 
misunderstood  expressions  or  words  in  the  poem.  Discuss  the  charac- 
teristics of  poetry  (see  Chapter  IV  of  this  book)  and  decide  whether 
this  selection  is  really  poetry.  Develop  Stephen’s  parallel  between 
the  modern  stampede  and  the  tourney  of  the  days  of  chivalry  (cf.  “A 
Blush  of  Boys,”  page  262  in  the  Journeys  book). 

Point  out  that  the  characteristics  of  frontier  life  are  both  external 
(clothing,  buildings,  implements,  etc.)  and  internal  (aspirations,  values, 
social  relationships,  etc.).  What  heritage  has  the  frontier  left  us? 
What  parts  of  it  are  worth  preserving?  How  well  are  we  keeping 
them? 

Further  Activities:  Part  or  all  of  this  piece  may  be  prepared  for 
choral  reading  or  presentation.  Today  children  of  all  ages,  from  St. 
John’s  to  Vancouver,  wear  Western  apparel;  therefore  suitable  cos- 
tuming should  be  no  problem. 

A bulletin  board  display  may  be  assembled  from  magazine  pic- 
tures of  Western  life  and  from  stampede  or  rodeo  posters.  Each  year 
a very  colourful  poster  is  issued  for  the  Calgary  Stampede. 

Further  Reading;  Further  poems  by  A.  M.  Stephen  may  be  found 
in  Brown  Earth  and  Bunch  Grass,  from  which  “Stampede”  is  taken, 
in  The  Land  of  Singing  Waters,  in  The  Rosary  of  Pan.  A longer  poem, 
Verendrye,  is  also  available  in  a separate  volume. 


SUGAR-MAKING,  Page  182 
(Grace  M.  Campbell) 

Aim:  To  recognize  a peculiarly  Canadian  facet  of  our  culture. 

Presentation:  This  will  depend  on  the  familiarity  of  the  pupils 
with  the  activity  of  making  maple  sugar.  Western  pupils,  familiar 
only  with  the  finished  product  of  the  activity,  will  be  interested  in  the 
steps  by  which  the  thin  sap  is  metamorphosed  into  syrup  and  sugar. 
Rural  children  in  Ontario  and  elsewhere  who  have  themselves  par- 
ticipated in  sugar-making  will  be  more  interested  in  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  author  has  traced  the  steps  in  the  process,  and  in  the 
similarities  and  differences  in  the  sugar-making  process  as  they 
know  it.  Of  course,  children  of  all  localities  will  be  interested  in  the 
little  touches  of  deft  humour.  Silent  reading  and  discussion  along 
the  lines  indicated  in  Enjoying  the  Selection  would  seem  adequate 
for  this  short  piece. 
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THE  PIED  PIPER  OF  DIPPER  CREEK,  Page  186 
(Thomas  H.  Raddall) 

Aim:  To  extend  our  knowledge  of  Canada’s  land  and  peoples. 

Resources:  Thomas  Raddall  is  one  of  Canada’s  foremost  novelists, 
and  his  biography  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Journeys  should  be  read. 
Some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
also  valuable.  Some  fifty  thousand  Highland  Scots  have  settled  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  Pictou  and  Antigonish  counties,  and  in  Cape  Breton, 
where  tlie  Highland  Gaelic  is  spoken  to  this  day,  having  survived 
there  better  than  in  Scotland  itself.  The  Scottish  influence  on  Nova 
Scotia’s  life  is  reflected  in  the  “Highland  Games”  held  annually  in 
Antigonish  and  in  tlie  “Gaelic  Mod”  (festival  of  song  and  dance)  held 
each  year  in  Cape  Breton.  The  German  strain  is  also  important  in 
Nova  Scotia’s  population,  nearly  two  thousand  Germans  having 
landed  in  Halifax  between  1750  and  1753.  In  the  latter  year  some 
fourteen  hundred  of  them  moved  seventy  miles  south-westward  along 
the  coast  to  Lunenburg  County,  where  their  descendants  still  retain 
many  interesting  characteristics  of  German  speech  and  customs. 

Bridge:  Most  boys  and  girls  who  will  read  this  story  will  be 
familiar  with  the  tale  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  a brief  retelling 
of  which  will  set  the  stage  for  the  pied  bagpiper.  Most  such  children 
will  also  have  taken  some  part  in  school  programs.  Those  from  small 
schools  especially  should  find  themselves  right  at  home  in  this  nar- 
rative. 

Presentation:  The  first  sixteen  paragraphs  might  well  be  read 
aloud.  After  the  teacher  has  ensured  that  all  the  pupils  are  acquainted 
with  the  different  musical  instruments  mentioned  in  this  prologue, 
further  reading  may  be  individual  and  silent.  Parts  of  the  story  may 
be  dramatized  by  members  of  the  class.  Topics  for  discussion  are 
suggested  under  Enjoying  the  Story. 

Further  Activity:  The  Dipper  Creek  School  may  be  compared  with 
that  described  in  “School  in  the  Old  French  Province.”  This  selection 
may  be  examined  as  an  example  of  a “plot”  story. 

Further  Reading:  Pupils  who  enjoy  this  story  will  find  more  by 
the  same  author  in  Thomas  H.  Raddall’s  book  with  the  same  title 
as  this  selection. 
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ALEXANDER  MacKENZIE,  Page  200 
(Elsie  Park  Go  wan) 

Aim:  To  appreciate  the  achievements  of  a great  Canadian  ex- 
plorer. 

Resources;  The  Appendix  of  Prose  and  Poetry  Journeys  contains 
a short  biography  of  the  author  of  this  radio  play.  The  teacher  should 
read  this,  and  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  play  itself. 

Bridge;  On  a map  of  Western  Canada  the  following  places,  men- 
tioned in  the  story,  should  be  located:  Fort  Chipewyan,  Alberta  (at 
the  western  end  of  Lake  Athabaska),  the  Mackenzie  River,  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Peace  and  Smoky  Rivers  (where  the  town  of  Peace  River 
now  stands),  the  Fraser  River,  Bella  Coola,  B.C. 

Presentation:  Although  this  play  is  essentially  a dramatic  selec- 
tion, first  reading  by  the  pupils  should  be  individual  and  silent,  in 
order  that  they  may  obtain  an  overview  of  the  whole  story.  Class- 
room study  may  then  be  undertaken,  with  different  pupils  taking  the 
different  parts.  As  radio  plays  are  rehearsed  but  the  speeches 
not  memorized,  this  play  may  be  prepared  for  a school  assembly 
program.  The  song,  which  does  not  have  a function  other  than  to 
build  atmosphere,  may  be  omitted. 


O CANADA,  Page  213 
(R.  Stanley  Weir  and  Adolphe  B.  Routhier) 

Aim:  To  realize  that  Canada  implies  different  tilings  to  different 
people. 

Resources:  To  children  and  adults  of  Anglo-Saxon  extraction,  the 
concept  of  Canada  may  imply,  among  other  things,  the  monarchial 
form  of  government  and  the  present  Royal  Family,  the  British  system 
of  administering  justice,  the  glorious  tradition  of  British  arms,  etc. 
To  those  of  French  extraction,  Canada  means  many  other  things,  the 
Roman  Catholic  tradition  of  New  France,  the  rights  of  the  French- 
speaking  people  to  their  own  language  and  their  own  laws. 

Presentation:  Junior  high  school  pupils,  of  course,  are  familiar 
with  the  first  verse  of  the  song  that  has  become  Canada’s  second 
national  anthem,  but  they  may  not  know  the  second  and  third  stanzas 
so  well.  These  verses  might  be  learnt  and  practised.  If  the  pupils 
are  bilingual,  or  if  the  teacher  can  help  them  with  the  French  pro- 
nunciation, the  French  version,  or  part  of  it,  may  also  be  sung. 

Discussion  of  the  two  songs  might  lead  to  some  appreciation  of 
the  differences  in  viewpoint  and  outlook  between  English-speaking 
and  French-speaking  Canadians,  and  the  reasons  thereof. 
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Further  Activities;  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  similarities  in  the 
lives  of  Weir  and  Routhier,  as  noted  in  the  short  biographies  at  the 
end  of  the  Journeys  book.  What  are  they?  Similarly,  regardless  of 
what  language  they  speak,  Canadian  people  have  much  in  common 
with  one  another.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  those  things  whieh  all 
Canadians  hold  in  common,  how  they  can  lead  us  to  national  unity, 
and  why  we  should  make  every  efiFort  to  ensure  that  they  do. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  EDMONTON,  1848,  Page  218 
(Paul  Kane) 

Aim:  To  rehve  with  enjoyment  some  colourful  incidents  in  our 
past. 

Resources:  As  a short  note  on  the  life  of  Paul  Kane  follows  his 
picture  “Blackfoot  Chief  and  Subordinates”  on  page  214,  no  biograph- 
ical material  on  this  writer  has  been  included  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Journeys  book,  but  the  salient  facts  of  his  life  are  included  with  the 
picture. 

Bridge:  The  picture  itself  forms  a fine  introduction  to  this  narra- 
tive. At  the  opening  of  the  selection,  Kane  is  returning  to  Edmonton 
after  having  visited  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Presentation:  Before  reading  this  selection,  pupils  should  locate 
Edmonton  on  a map  of  Western  Canada.  The  fact  that  it  is  on  the 
North  Saskatchewan  River  is  of  some  importance  in  the  story. 
Reading  of  the  selection  will  normally  be  individual,  silent,  and 
unassisted.  Subsequent  class  activity  may  follow  the  lines  suggested 
in  Enjoying  the  Selection.  What  lesson  can  we  learn  from  the 
fact  that  in  1848  Catholic  and  Protestant,  rich  and  poor,  Indian,  half- 
breed,  and  white  celebrated  Christmas  together,  and  all  enjoyed 
themselves  thoroughly? 

Further  Activities;  Pupils  whose  social  studies  during  the  year 
include  the  history  of  Western  Canada  will  find  in  this  selection 
material  for  many  activities.  They  may  trace  the  route  of  the  York 
boats,  mentioned  on  page  222,  from  Fort  Edmonton  to  York  Factory, 
on  the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  River.  Pictures  of  the  early  history  of 
Edmonton  and  the  West  may  be  collected  and  a bulletin  board  dis- 
play prepared.  A Christmas  menu,  written  in  today’s  style  but  show- 
ing the  dishes  mentioned  in  the  story,  may  be  prepared. 

Further  Reading:  Some  pupils  might  enjoy  reading  Kane’s  Wan- 
derings of  an  Artist,  from  which  this  selection  is  taken.  Unfortun- 
ately, this  book  is  out  of  print,  and  although  copies  are  available  in 
most  large  libraries,  they  are  often  on  reserve  or  reference  shelves 
and  may  not  be  taken  from  the  building.  Brief  biographies  of  Kane 
may  be  found  in  Albert  PI.  Robson’s  Paul  Kane,  and  in  Richard  S. 
Lambert’s  The  Adventure  of  Canadian  Painting. 
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WHY  THE  APPLE  TREE  GREW  IN  THE  PINE  WOODS,  Page  226 
(Dorothy  Canfield) 

Aim;  To  realize  “that  ‘and’  is  always  better  than  ‘or’.” 

Resources:  The  teacher  should  read  the  biography  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Journeys  book. 

Bridge;  Although  this  selection  is  not  directly  concerned  with 
Canadian  history,  it  has  an  important,  if  indirect,  significance  in  that 
some  of  the  earliest  English-speaking  settlers  in  this  country  were 
United  Empire  Loyalists.  Perhaps  in  some  classes  there  will  be  pupils 
of  Loyalist  stock  who  can  tell  what  the  designation  U.E.  means  and 
why  Loyalists  are  so  proud  of  their  ancestry. 

Presentation:  Although  this  short  selection  points  a moral  and 
teaches  a lesson,  it  is  strong  in  human  interest  and  might  well  be 
read  in  its  entirely  as  a group  activity  by  the  pupils.  The  discussion 
questions  at  the  end  of  the  story  should  lead  to  a clarification  of  the 
aim  expressed  above. 

Further  Reading:  Pupils  interested  in  historical  tales  will  enjoy 
the  two  books  of  John  F.  Hayes  which  are  listed  in  the  Further  Read- 
ing section  at  the  end  of  the  unit. 


THE  DOG  OF  POMPEII,  Page  233 
(Louis  Untermeyer) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  a story  of  a boy  and  his  dog. 

Resources:  The  biographical  note  on  the  author  should  be  read 
in  the  Appendix  to  Prose  and  Poetry  Journeys.  Mount  Vesuvius  should 
be  located  on  a map  of  Italy. 

Bridge:  Pupils  will  already  have  read  one  story,  “You’ve  Got  to 
Learn,”  of  a boy  and  his  dog.  The  relationship  which  exists  between 
a boy  and  his  dearly  loved  pet  has  apparently  changed  little  in  two 
thousand  years.  A discussion  of  this  relationship  will  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  this  selection. 

Presentation;  Although  the  theme  is  familiar,  the  setting  of  this 
story  is  probably  strange  to  most  junior  high  school  pupils.  There- 
fore enough  of  the  story  should  be  read  in  class  to  ensure  that  pupils 
have  reasonably  correct  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  such  words  as 
“Latin,”  “Forum,”  “villa,”  etc.  With  the  setting  recreated  in  imagina- 
tion, the  remainder  of  the  story  can  be  read  with  pleasure  by  the 
individual  members  of  the  class. 

Further  Activity;  On  outline  maps  of  Italy  pupils  might  locate 
the  places  mentioned  in  the  story:  Naples,  Rome,  Sicily,  etc. 
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FREEDOM  FOR  OUR  MINDS,  Page  244 
(Elizabeth  Foreman  Lewis) 

Aim:  To  realize  that  freedom  of  thought  is  important,  not  only  to 
us,  but  to  all  people. 

Resources:  The  biography  of  the  author  in  the  Appendix  of  Prose 
and  Poetry  Journeys  should  be  read,  and  places  mentioned  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  story  should  be  located  on  a map  of  China. 

Bridge:  Today  many  millions  of  people  have  no  freedom  for  their 
minds.  These  millions  include  most  of  the  Chinese.  A discussion  of 
thought-control  processes  used  today  might  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  this  story. 

Presentation:  Before  pupils  read  this  story,  they  should  be  oriented 
in  both  space  and  time.  The  political  atmosphere  of  the  story  is 
remarkably  similar  to  that  of  totalitarian  states  today,  and  twentieth- 
century  dictators  are  even  more  indifferent  to  human  suffering  than 
China’s  rulers  twenty-two  centuries  ago.  Considerable  discussion 
should  be  devoted  to  social  and  political  conditions  as  delineated  in 
the  story  and  to  their  implications  before  the  pupils  read  the  selec- 
tion. Subsequent  discussion  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  questions 
at  the  end  of  the  story  should  lead  to  realization  of  the  aim  above. 

Further  Activities:  Pupils  might  discuss  the  following  question: 
Suppose  a dictator  were  successfully  to  destroy  all  books  in  our  coun- 
try, what  would  be  the  consequences  to  us? 

SANTA  LUCIA,  Page  256 
(Boat  Song  of  Old  Naples) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  this  well-known  Italian  classic. 

Resources:  If  a record-player  is  available,  it  may  be  possible  for 
the  pupils  to  hear  this  famous  old  song.  It  has  been  recorded  on 
Columbia  No.  C 10131  and  on  Victor  No.  1204,  No.  15348,  and  No. 
27489.  The  piano  accompaniment  may  be  purchased  for  a few  cents 
at  any  music  store.  However,  the  sheet  music  may  be  written  in  the 
key  of  C,  higher  and  therefore  for  some  pupils  more  difficult  than 
the  version  in  Prose  and  Poetry  Journeys. 

Presentation:  The  only  thing  to  do  with  a song  is  to  sing  it. 

ROBIN  HOOD  RESCUING  THE  WIDOW’S  THREE  SONS 

Page  257 
(Old  Ballad) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  a story  in  the  form  of  a traditional  English  ballad. 

Resourees:  Before  they  read  this  poem,  pupils  should  be  familiar 
with  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  traditional  ballad:  That  it  had 
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a multiple  authorship,  each  narrator  adding,  amending,  or  deleting 
as  he  wished,  that  it  was  accompanied  by  music,  i.e.,  it  was  sung 
rather  than  recited,  that  both  audiences  and  authors  were  common 
people  and  therefore  the  language  and  poetical  forms  are  simple, 
that  the  story  proceeds  swiftly  with  little  interruption  or  digression, 
that  the  subject  is  often  historical  or  legendary,  that  because  of  the 
folk  origin  of  the  medium,  the  language  is  often  archaic,  that  magic 
numbers,  e.g.,  three,  seven,  twelve,  are  introduced. 

Bridge:  Most  high  school  children  have  heard  or  read  stories  of 
Robin  Hood,  or  perhaps  have  seen  moving  pictures  based  on  his 
exploits.  Preliminary  discussion  of  the  central  figure  will  probably 
result  in  mention  of  his  qualities  of  leadership,  boldness,  generosity, 
loyalty  to  King  Richard,  etc. 

Presentation:  This  poem  should  be  read  aloud  in  the  classroom 
by  the  students.  As  the  poem  is  quite  long  and  the  reading  of  it  is 
not  difficult,  every  member  of  even  a large  class  should  have  a share 
in  this  reading. 

Further  Activities:  The  composition  of  folk  ballads  is  not  a lost 
art.  Many  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  cowboy  songs,  for 
instance,  are  lineal  descendants  of  such  traditional  ballads  as  this 
one  of  Robin  Hood.  Pupils  might  like  to  make  a collection  of  modern 
ballads.  And  as  the  ballad  form  is  quite  simple,  some  children  might 
like  to  try  their  own  hands  at  the  writing  of  ballads. 

A BLUSH  OF  BOYS,  Page  262 
(Elizabeth  Janet  Gray) 

Aim:  Vicariously  to  experience  the  training  of  a thirteenth-century 
squire. 

Resources:  Some  teachers  might  like  to  read  the  Newberry  Medal- 
winner  Adam  of  the  Road,  from  which  this  selection  is  taken.  All 
should  read  the  biographical  note  about  the  author  in  the  Appendix 
to  Prose  and  Poetry  Journeys. 

Bridge:  Like  Little  Juan,  in  “Food  for  Thought,”  Adam  is  faced 
with  the  problem  of  making  a place  for  himself  in  a new  social  situa- 
tion. Therefore  the  same  type  of  introduction  may  be  used  as  was 
found  suitable  for  Anna  Brand’s  story. 

Presentation:  With  the  help  of  the  footnotes,  pupils  should  be 
able  to  read  the  story  with  understanding  and  enjoyment.  Discussion 
following  the  reading  might  deal  with  the  wise  and  unwise  things 
that  Adam  did  to  make  the  other  boys  his  friends.  How  was  Adam’s 
new  home  like  a school?  How  should  we  treat  new  students  who 
come  to  our  school? 

Further  Activities:  The  pageantry  of  knighthood  makes  it  an  espe- 
cially suitable  subject  for  a bulletin-board  display.  The  romance  of 
the  theme  may  inspire  some  budding  authors. 
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XJNIT  4 


Journeys  into  Legend  and  Faney 

The  first  three  units  of  Prose  and  Poetry  Journeys  have  been 
developed  to  show  how  people  in  our  own  country  and  in  other  coun- 
tries live  today  and  have  lived  in  the  past.  Some  of  the  material  is 
factual;  other  selections  are  imaginative,  but  all  are  true  to  life,  if 
not  to  history.  In  Unit  4,  “Journeys  into  Legend  and  Fancy,”  we 
frankly  leave  the  real  world  for  a legendary  and  fanciful  world  that 
never  was,  except  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  and  women.  Much 
of  the  material  in  this  unit  is  what  is  known  as  “folk”  literature  and 
music.  This  literature  consists  of  stories  and  legends  that  have  sprung 
from  the  lives  and  dreams  of  common  people.  Such  literature  (and 
music,  too)  is  simple,  direct,  unpolished,  familiar,  but  often  beautiful. 
The  raw  material  of  folk  literature  may  include  events  in  the  lives 
of  folk  heroes,  e.g.,  Robin  Hood,  Mike  Fink,  or  may  consist  of  efforts 
to  explain  familiar  phenomena  of  nature,  e.g.,  “Hina,  the  Woman  in 
the  Moon,”  or  may  be  intended  to  teach  simple  moral  lessons,  e.g., 
Aesop’s  Fables,  or  may  simply  be  tales  of  robust  and  even  crude 
humour,  designed  simply  to  entertain  the  hearer,  e.g.,  “The  Wood- 
cutter’s Helper.”  Folk  literature  was  originally  unwritten,  because 
the  common  folk  among  whom  it  originated  were  able  neither  to  read 
nor  to  write.  Consequently  it  spread  by  word-of-mouth,  and  in  so 
doing  its  original  authorship  was  quickly  lost.  For  the  same  reason 
the  same  story  often  is  found  in  different  versions,  as  different  nar- 
rators deliberately  or  unconsciously  altered  the  story  to  suit  them- 
selves. 

Folk  art,  graphic,  literary,  or  musical,  is  by  no  means  merely  an 
interesting  relic  of  former  days.  It  is  as  vigorous  now  as  ever, 
although  its  characteristics  are  somewhat  changed.  Today  a new 
story  or  song  or  both,  e.g.,  the  musical  song  of  the  red-nosed  rein- 
deer, that  appeals  to  popular  taste,  is  quickly  transcribed  to  some 
medium  more  enduring  than  the  spoken  word.  In  this  form  its  author- 
ship is  not  lost,  and  its  basic  structure  remains  unchanged,  any  tam- 
pering with  it  resulting  in  conflict  with  copyright  laws.  In  this  unit, 
the  story  of  “The  Cremation  of  Sam  McGee”  and  “The  Wreck  of  the 
Julie  Plante”  are  true  examples  of  folk  literature,  even  though  there 
is  only  one  acceptable  version  of  each  story,  and  even  though  we 
know  a great  deal  about  the  author  of  each  poem. 

As  we  read  these  prose  and  poetry  stories,  both  those  of  our  own 
land  and  those  of  countries  far  across  the  seas,  we  may  find  some 
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of  the  tales  rather  strange  and  unlike  those  we  are  accustomed  to, 
but  we  shall  still  find  them  interesting  and,  in  some  cases,  amusing. 
This  emphasizes  the  fact  that  we  have  perhaps  more  in  common 
with  other  peoples  than  we  realize;  what  they  laugh  at  also  amuses 
us.  Can  they  then  be  so  different  from  omselves? 

How  is  the  unit  to  be  introduced?  The  stories  and  poems  them- 
selves are  self-motivating;  pupils  need  not  be  urged  to  read  them. 
But  it  would  probably  be  wise  to  give  the  children  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  folk  art,  to  tell  them  that  they  are  going  to  read  some 
interesting  stories,  even  though  they  do  not  constitute  great  literature. 
The  first  of  these  stories,  in  verse  or  in  prose,  are  about  our  own 
country,  while  those  in  the  second  section  have  come  to  us  from 
many  lands. 

After  the  selections  have  been  read  and  discussed,  some  generali- 
zations may  be  attempted,  such  as: 

Everyone  enjoys  a good  story,  no  matter  where  he  lives. 

Everyone  also  enjoys  a good  joke. 

Perhaps  other  people  are  not  so  different  from  us  after  all. 


THE  CREMATION  OF  SAM  McGEE,  Page  275 
(Robert  W.  Service) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  a fanciful  tale  of  Canada’s  Northland. 

Resources:  The  biography  of  Robert  W.  Service  should  be  read 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Journeys  book.  The  teacher  should  be  sure 
that  he  knows  the  location  of  Dawson,  in  the  Yukon.  The  atmosphere 
of  coldness  that  pervades  this  story  is  no  myth;  a few  years  ago  an 
official  temperature  of  —83°  F.  was  registered  at  Snag,  Y.T. 

Bridge:  The  introduction  to  the  unit,  “Journeys  into  Legend  and 
Fancy,”  suggests  a suitable  introduction  to  this  poem. 

Presentation:  This  is  perhaps  Service’s  best-known  poem,  as  it 
provides  fine  opportunities  for  the  display  of  histrionic  talent  in  oral 
recital.  As  the  story  is  unavowedly  melodramatic,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  over-act  in  reading  it.  Therefore  the  teacher  should  throw 
himself  enthusiastically  into  reading  it  to  the  class,  and  invite  the 
pupils  to  try  their  own  uninhibited  interpretations. 

Service  devotes  careful  attention  to  developing  the  atmosphere, 
both  physical  and  cultural,  of  the  Dawson  Trail.  How  does  he  do  so? 
Why  is  its  atmosphere  so  important  in  this  story?  What  is  the  Trail’s 
“own  stem  code”? 

Further  Activities:  As  the  notes  under  Enjoying  the  Poem  indi- 
cate, this  poem  is  an  example  of  the  “tall  tale.”  Pupils  might  like  to 
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try  their  own  hands  at  writing  tall  tales,  although  they  will  probably 
prefer  to  confine  themselves  to  the  prose  medium. 

Further  Reading:  The  Service  biography  in  the  Journeys  Appen- 
dix lists  several  of  this  writer’s  books. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  “JULIE  PLANTE,”  Page  280 
(William  Henry  Drummond) 

Aim;  To  enjoy  a legend  of  old  Quebec. 

Resources;  If  the  pupils  have  already  read  “De  Stove  Pipe  Hole” 
earlier  in  the  Journeys  book,  they  will  need  little  preparation  for 
this  verse  story.  If  the  teacher  has  not  yet  taught  that  poem,  he  will 
find  the  resources  mentioned  for  that  one  adequate  for  “The  Wreck 
of  the  Julie  Plante.” 

Lac  St.  Pierre  is  the  enlargement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  lying 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  River  and  the  city  of  Three 
Rivers  (Trois  Rivieres).  Pupils  should  locate  this  lake  on  the  map. 

Rridge:  When  pupils  reach  this  selection,  they  will  have  presum- 
ably read  several  selections  dealing  with  French  Canada.  A quick 
review  of  what  they  have  learned  of  French  Canada  will  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  this  poem. 

Presentation;  Remarks  on  the  presentation  of  “The  Cremation  of 
Sam  McGee”  apply  almost  equally  well  to  this  story. 

Further  Activities:  Pupils  have  a fine  opportunity  for  an  exercise 
in  comparison  in  this  poem  and  the  preceding  one.  Although  both 
deal  with  death  under  tragic  circumstances,  both  are  essentially 
humourous.  How  is  the  paradox  of  joining  death  and  humour 
achieved  in  each  case?  How  were  natural  forces  responsible  for 
death  in  each  poem?  How  does  each  poet  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  forces  of  Nature  in  each  selection? 

Further  Reading;  Drummond’s  collected  poems  contain  many 
tales  hke  “The  Wreck  of  the  Julie  Plante.”  Those  which  especially 
appeal  to  junior  high  school  pupils  include  “The  Habitant,”  “Little 
Bateese,”  “De  Stove  Pipe  Hole,”  and  “Johnny  Corteau.”  All  except 
the  last  are  included  in  one  or  another  of  the  volumes  that  comprise 
Trose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians. 
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A PEOPLE  WITHOUT  A HISTORY,  Page  282 
(M.  Victorin) 

Aim;  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  French  Canada’s 
traditions  and  the  history  on  which  they  are  founded. 

Resources;  Although  this  selection  can  be  enjoyed  simply  as  a 
story,  pupils  cannot  thoroughly  appreciate  the  author’s  purpose  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  the  place  of  Lord  Durham  in  Canada’s  his- 
tory. In  five  short  months  during  1838  Durham  did  as  much  to  build 
the  Canadian  nation  as  many  great  men  have  done  in  a lifetime  of 
unremitting  toil.  During  this  period,  as  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
he  did  much  to  alleviate  the  bitterness  that  followed  the  Rebellion 
of  1837  by  granting  amnesty  to  most  of  the  rebels  who  had  followed 
Papineau  and  Mackenzie  in  their  futile  effort  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  British  rule.  In  this  period  also  he  gathered  material  for  his  famous 
Report  that  has  been  characterized  as  "one  of  the  greatest  state 
papers  in  the  English  language.”  Durham,  m this  Report,  expressed 
the  belief  that  ultimately  all  British  North  American  colonies  should 
be  united  in  one  confederation,  and  recommended  as  a preliminary 
step  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  He  also  recommended 
that  Great  Britain  furnish  aid  to  immigrants  to  Canada,  that  an  inter- 
colonial railway  be  built  at  once,  and  that  the  executive  council 
(Cabinet)  be  responsible  to  the  legislature.  Only  his  first  suggestion 
was  adopted  during  his  lifetime,  as  he  died  in  1840,  at  the  age  of  48, 
but  ultimately  all  his  dreams  for  a strong  and  united  Canada  were 
fulfilled. 

Bridge;  There  are  several  feasible  approaches  to  the  study  of 
this  selection.  It  may  be  correlated  with  social  studies  if  the  pupils’ 
curriculum  includes  the  study  of  Lord  Durham’s  period  in  Canadian 
history.  Or  this  selection  may  follow  other  selections  in  the  literature 
program  that  deal  with  French  Canada.  Or  it  may  start  with  a dis- 
cussion of  the  present  position  and  duties  of  Canada’s  Governor- 
General.  Other  approaches  also  will  occur  to  the  teacher. 

Presentation;  Grade  VII  pupils  should  be  able  to  read  this  selec- 
tion without  assistance.  Before  they  read  it,  they  should  be  directed 
to  try  to  discover  the  author’s  purpose  in  writing  the  story,  whether 
it  was  simply  to  entertain  or  whether  he  had  a more  profound  objec- 
tive in  mind.  Subsequent  discussion  should  reveal  this  purpose  and 
evaluate  the  writer’s  success  in  achieving  it. 

Further  Activities;  Pupils  might  hke  to  dramatize  part  or  all  of 
this  story. 

Further  Reading;  Other  stories  of  life  in  French  Canada  are  to 
be  found  in  Victorin’s  The  Chopping  Bee  and  in  Adjutor  Rivard’s 
Chez  Nous. 
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HOW  THE  WORLD  WAS  MADE  AGAIN,  Page  292 
(Charles  Clay) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  Indian  contributions  to  our 
Canadian  culture. 

Bridge:  Pupils  themselves  can  suggest  ways  in  which  Indian  cul- 
ture has  contributed  to  our  civilization  with  such  gifts  as  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  corn,  cotton,  moccasins,  snowshoes,  canoes,  such  words  as 
sachem,  tomahawk,  wigwam,  papoose,  squaw,  and  place-names  with- 
out number  from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other.  Similarly,  Indian 
legends  have  also  added  to  our  folk  literature. 

Presentation:  This  short  selection  lends  itself  very  well  to  informal 
dramatization,  in  which  the  speeches  are  not  memorized,  but  made 
up  by  the  pupils  as  they  go  along  after  they  have  read  the  story  once 
or  twice. 

Further  Activities:  Many  primitive  societies  have  stories  of  a 
flood  early  in  the  history  of  the  world.  That  best  known  to  most 
pupils  is  the  Biblical  account  found  in  the  sixth  to  eighth  chapters 
of  Genesis.  These  two  accounts  may  be  compared.  Still  another 
account  of  a deluge  may  be  found  in  Chapter  2 of  Bullfinch’s 
Mythology,  wherein  is  related  how  Jupiter  in  anger  drowned  the 
earth  until  at  last  only  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  were  left.  As  he  was 
a just  man  and  she  a faithful  worshipper  of  the  gods,  they  were 
spared  to  repopulate  the  earth  by  casting  behind  them  stones  which 
became  men  and  women. 

Further  Reading:  Boys  and  girls  interested  in  Indian  legends  will 
find  more  by  Charles  Clay  in  Swampy  Cree  Legends,  from  which 
this  selection  is  taken,  and  in  Pauline  Johnson’s  Legends  of  Vancouver 
(prose)  and  Flint  and  Feather  (poetry). 

AS  RED  MEN  DIE,  Page  295 
(E.  Pauline  Johnson) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  Indian  contributions  to  our 
Canadian  culture. 

Resources:  Notes  under  the  poem  and  biography  of  the  poet  in 
the  Journeys  book  should  be  read.  Pupils  may  be  reminded  of  the 
traditional  enmity  between  the  Hurons,  who  supported  the  French, 
and  the  Mohawks,  who  were  faithful  to  the  British.  It  is  natural  that 
the  writer,  herself  a descendant  of  the  Mohawks,  has  made  the  hero 
of  her  poem  a member  of  that  tribe. 

Bridge:  This  selection  follows  naturally  after  “How  the  World 
Was  Made  Again.” 

Presentation:  This  poem  provides  fine  opportunities  for  pupils 
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with  dramatic  talents,  and  they  should  be  given  every  opportunity 
to  exercise  them.  Because  of  its  simple  metre  and  rhyme  scheme, 
pupils  may  decide  that  this  selection  is  one  they  wish  to  commit  to 
memory. 

Further  Activities:  This  selection  and  the  preceding  one  provide 
fine  examples  of  “folk”  hterature  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  more 
formal  and  individual  type  of  literature  on  the  other.  Characteristics 
of  each  may  be  compared  and  contrasted. 

Further  Reading:  See  teaching  notes  on  “How  the  World  Was 
Made  Again.” 


MY  FRIEND  MIKE,  Page  298 
(J.  W.  Chalmers) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  humour  of  exaggeration. 

Resources:  North  America  is  a mighty  continent  which  has  pro- 
duced some  mighty  heroes.  Best  known  of  these  legendary  giants  are 
Paul  Bunyan,  the  super-lumberman,  and  his  blue  ox.  Babe,  and  Pecos 
Bill,  the  king  of  the  cowboys.  Others  of  a similar  ilk  include  the 
Negro  John  Henry,  who  out-drilled  a steam  pile-driver,  Joe  Magarac, 
the  one-man  steel  mill,  who  poured  molten  steel  with  his  bare  hands 
and  squeezed  the  rails  through  his  fingers,  and  Alfred  Bulltop  Storm- 
along,  the  New  England  sailor  who  ate  whale  broth  out  of  lifeboats 
and  had  to  soap  the  sides  of  his  favourite  ship  to  get  it  through  the 
English  Channel.  Surely  it  was  necessary  to  find  a similar  Titan 
among  Western  Canada’s  harvest  hands,  and  this  the  writer  has 
attempted  to  do. 

Presentation:  This  selection  should  present  no  difiBculties  to  chil- 
dren reared  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  Prairie  Provinces.  Others  may 
need  help  with  some  expressions,  e.g.,  that  a self-propelled  combine 
is  actually  a machine  that  cuts  and  threshes  grain  in  one  operation, 
that  animated  dandruff  is  a derisive  description  of  lice,  that  “gee” 
refers  to  the  right  and  ‘Tiaw”  to  the  left,  that  a grain  tank  is  not  a 
tank  at  all,  but  a waggon  box,  that  Lake  Agassez  was  a prehistoric 
body  of  water  that  once  covered  almost  all  of  what  is  now  Southern 
Manitoba.  To  make  sure  that  difiBculties  with  such  expressions  are 
clarified,  silent  reading  may  be  followed  by  oral  reading  in  the  class- 
room. 

Further  Activities:  Pupils  may  like  to  try  their  own  hands  at  writ- 
ing tales  like  “My  Friend  Mike.”  The  formula  is  relatively  simple. 
The  writer  simply  describes  the  activities  of  some  individuals  daily 
work  and  exaggerates  them  beyond  all  bound  of  reason. 

Further  Reading:  Boys  and  girls  interested  in  “tall  tales”  will  find 
more  of  the  same  in  Robert  E.  Cards  Johnny  Chinook,  Esther  Shep- 
herds Paul  Bunyan,  and  James  Cloyd  Bowmans  Pecos  Bill. 
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HINA,  THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  MOON,  Page  303 
(Padraic  Colum) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  a Hawaiian  legend  of  the  moon. 

Resources:  The  biography  of  the  writer  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Journeys  book  should  be  read. 

Bridge:  Canadian  children  are  familiar  with  “the  man  in  the 
moon,”  and  no  doubt  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  boys  and  girls 
in  another  part  of  the  world  talk  of  a woman  in  the  moon. 

Presentation:  This  short  selection  can  be  assigned  for  silent  read- 
ing. Questions  for  discussion  are  suggested  at  the  end  of  the  selection. 


THE  TRAVELLERS  AND  THE  BEAR,  Page  306 

THE  BALD  KNIGHT,  Page  307 
(Aesop) 

Aim:  To  become  acquainted  with  and  enjoy  examples  of  the  liter- 
ary form  known  as  the  fable. 

Resources:  Both  teacher  and  pupils  might  well  read  the  biog- 
raphy of  Aesop  in  Prose  and  Poetry  Journeys  Appendix. 

Presentation:  These  short  selections  might  both  be  read  aloud  in 
class.  Some  of  these  fables,  when  published  in  other  books,  are 
followed  by  “morals.”  To  make  these  little  tales  more  interesting,  the 
morals  have  been  omitted,  so  that  the  readers  will  have  to  deduce 
them  for  themselves. 

Further  Activities:  Pupils  might  make  a collection  of  fables,  each 
child  being  responsible  for  finding  one  and  reading  or  telling  it  to 
the  class. 


THE  WOODCUTTER’S  HELPER,  Page  307 
(Alice  Geer  Kelsey) 


THE  MORNING  MAKERS,  Page  312 
(Camilla  Campbell) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  two  folk  tales  from  far-away  lands. 

Resources:  The  first  of  these  tales  comes  from  south-eastern  Asia; 
the  second  from  Mexico.  These  areas  should  be  located  on  a map 
of  the  world. 

Bridge:  Characteristics  of  folk  art  should  be  reviewed  with  the 
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pupils:  the  simple  language  and  ideas  expressed,  the  directness  with 
which  the  story,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  moves  from  point  to 
point,  the  fact  that  such  stories  often  deal  with  common  people  rather 
than  the  wealthy  and  high-born  that  appear  in  other  types  of  litera- 
ture. 

Presentation:  Pupils  should  read  both  stories  silently  before  there 
is  any  discussion.  Discussion  should  bring  out  the  ways  in  which  the 
stories  are  similar,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  are  diflFerent. 

Further  Reading:  The  For  Further  Reading  list  on  pages  329-330 
lists  several  collections  of  folk  tales. 

KING  JOHN  AND  THE  ABBOT  OF  CANTERBURY,  Page  315 
(Old  Ballad) 

Aim:  To  develop  further  appreciation  of  the  literary  form  of  the 
ballad. 

Bridge:  Pupils  presumably  will  have  studied  one  ballad  (“Robin 
Hood  Rescuing  the  Widow’s  Three  Sons”)  by  the  time  they  have 
reached  this  selection.  Characteristics  of  the  traditional  ballad  should 
be  reviewed  at  this  time. 

Presentation:  This  poem  may  be  assigned  for  individual  silent 
reading.  Questions  at  the  end  of  the  selection  may  be  used  to  initiate 
discussion.  Differences  between  this  poem  and  the  one  on  Robin 
Hood  may  be  indicated  or  elicited  from  the  class,  e.g.,  although  the 
latter  has  a happy  ending,  it  is  essentially  a serious  poem,  whereas 
this  is  humourous.  Most  ballads  that  have  survived  to  the  present 
day  are  serious  and  even  tragic  in  theme.  Why?  Is  it  because  the 
phenomena  that  give  rise  to  the  tragic  emotions— disappointment,  and 
death,  and  defeat— are  among  mankind’s  eternal  problems,  whereas 
each  age  and  indeed  each  nation  has  its  own  sense  of  humour,  and 
what  one  laughs  at  is  incomprehensible  to  another?  This  selection 
may  also  be  compared  with  the  two  previous  ones,  as  in  each  case 
the  development  of  the  plot  is  dependent  on  an  intellectual  trick. 


MOTHER  VOLGA  AND  HER  CHILD,  Page  319 
(Agnes  Fisher) 

Aim:  To  develop  further  appreciation  of  the  prose  folk  tale. 

Bridge:  A study  of  this  folk  tale  should  grow  naturally  out  of 
the  preceding  ones  in  this  section. 

Presentation:  Before  pupils  read  this  selection,  they  might  be  told 
that  folk  tales  are  told  and  retold  for  many  purposes.  The  first  one 
in  this  section  was  evidently  composed  to  explain  various  aspects_of 
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Nature;  the  last  three  immediately  preceding  this  one  are  designed 
simply  to  entertain  their  hearers  (for  folk  literature  was  originally 
composed  to  be  heard,  not  read).  The  story  of  Mother^  Volga  is 
intended,  like  the  fables  of  Aesop,  to  instruct  and  ej^vate  its,,  audience. 
However,  this  is  a more  involved  and  pretentious  piece  of  literature 
than  are  Aesop’s  little  stories,  which  are  almost  as  bald  as  his  own 
knight.  H^ve  the  pupils,  while  reading  the  story,  try  to  discover 
the  lesson  it  was  designed  tojeach.  U^h  completion  of  the  reading, 
group  discussion  will  perhaps  reveal  several  morals,  among  which 
tlie  class  may  choose  the  most  significant  one. 

MIKE  FINK,  Page  322 
(Carl  Carmer) 

Aim:  To  broaden  still  further  our  concept  of  the  folk  tale. 

Bridge:  Folk  songs  and  stories  from  many  parts  of  the  world 
have  been  studied  in  preceding  pages  of  Prose  and  Poetry  Journeys. 
In  this  selection  we  turn  to  one  that  originated  a little  closer  to  home 
than  did  some  of  the  others. 

Presentation:  This  story  is  told  and  retold  simply  to  bring 
pleasure  to  its  audience.  Nevertheless,  it  still  provides  opportunity 
for  us  to  add  to  our  store  of  knowledge.  Folk  tales,  originating  with 
the  common  people,  by  this  very  fact  often  reveal  group  character- 
istics of  the  people  who  tell  them  and  who  enjoy  them.  While  they 
keep  this  fact  in  mind,  have  the  pupils  read  the  selection  not  merely 
to  enjoy  it,  but  also  to  discover  what  they  can  of  the  people  of  the 
central  and  western  United  States. 

Further  Activities:  After  discussion  of  this  story,  if  time  permits, 
other  folk  tales  in  this  section  may  be  re-examined  to  discover  what 
they  disclose  of  the  people  among  whom  they  originated. 

The  singing  of  “Shawnee  Town”  may  be  attempted. 

JOHNNY  APPLESEED  (1775-1847),  Page  326 
Rosemary  and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet 

Aim:  To  realize  that  folk  tales  may  be  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  more  formal  literature  may  develop. 

Bridge:  Previous  selections  in  Section  2 of  Unit  4 are  true  forms 
of  folk  art.  The  authors  have  simply  set  down  tales  they  have  heard 
without  altering  them  in  any  substantial  detail,  this  poem  the 
Benets  have  gone  further;  they  have  interjected  their  own  feelings 
concerning  the  subject  about  which  they  write,  and  have,  perhaps, 
suggested  a new  meaning  to  the  old  tale. 

Presentation:  Before  they  read  this  poem,  explain  to  the  pupils 
that  folk  tales  are  often  used  by  great  writers  to  provide  themes  for 
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what  becomes  our  best  literature.  Even  three  thousand  years  ago 
the  blind  Homer  wove  together  the  tales  of  the  Trojan  War  to 
create  his  immortal  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  From  similar  somrces  Tenny- 
son found  the  material  for  his  Idylls  of  the  King,  and  Longfellow 
discovered  the  stories  that  became  the  epic  of  Hiawatha.  "Johnny 
Appleseed”  should  be  read  orally  in  class.  Subsequent  discussion 
should  be  directed  to  the  aim  above.  Pupils  might  suggest  what  the 
poets  have  added  to  the  original  story. 

Further  Activities:  Most  heroes  in  a nation  s folklore  are  men  who 
exhibit  great  wisdom  or  courage.  Ask  the  pupils  why  they  think 
the  Americans  have  elevated  to  legendary  stature  an  eccentric  old 
man  who  did  nothing  more  than  plant  apple  seeds. 


UNIT  5 


Journeys  with  People 

The  previous  units  have  been  concerned  largely  with  what  people 
(and  animals)  do,  what  they  are  like,  what  they  enjoy.  In  this  unit 
we  attempt  to  achieve  a deeper  understanding  of  people,  we  are 
interested  in  finding  out  not  only  what  they  do,  but  why  they  act 
as  they  do.  We  are  interested  in  their  motives,  in  what  inspires  men 
and  women  to  do  great  deeds,  like  discovering  insulin.  But  few  of 
us  will  ever  achieve  greatness;  yet  in  our  daily  lives  perseverance 
and  initiative,  courage  and  resomrcefulness  are  necessary  more  often 
than  we  might  think.  At  any  time,  and  especially  in  a world  in 
turmoil,  demands  may  be  made  on  all  the  spiritual  resources  we 
can  muster. 

Almost  any  daily  newspaper  will  furnish  an  introduction  for  this 
unit  by  providing  a story  of  extraordinary  demands  made  on  some 
common  person,  made  and  met  with  honour. 

Each  of  us  at  some  time  or  another  doubts  how  he  would  act 
in  emergency,  wonders  whether  he  would  rise  to  the  occasion  or 
miserably  fafi.  When  we  discover  that  so  many  people  like  ourselves 
have  met  their  responsibilities,  we  feel  that  we  too  must  be  brave 
and  resourceful.  This  conclusion  is  one  generalization  that  might 
develop  from  a study  of  this  unit.  What  are  some  others? 

WINGS  FOR  WORDS,  Page  333 
(Douglas  C.  McMurtrie) 

Aim:  To  recognize  that  often  courage  and  perseverance  are 
responsible  for  conveniences  that  we  take  for  granted. 

Resources;  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie  was  almost  as  enthusiastic 
about  printing  as  was  Johann  Gutenberg.  After  graduating  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Mr.  McMurtrie  entered 
journalism,  but  soon  turned  to  printing  and  type  design.  For  many 
years  he  was  director  of  typography  with  a large  Chicago  company. 
He  died  in  1944.  Our  selection  is  taken  from  a book  of  the  same 
name  as  the  story. 

Bridge:  Every  book  in  the  pupils’  desks  or  in  the  school  library— 
the  very  book  in  which  this  selection  is  printed— should  serve  as  a 
bridge  between  the  pupil’s  past  experience  and  this  story.  If  possible, 
pupils  should  also  visit  a local  print-shop,  whether  it  be  the  one-man 


shop  of  a little  local  weekly  newspaper,  or  the  great  plant  of  a 
metropolitan  daily,  in  order  to  see  how  the  trade  of  printing  is 
performed  today.  Or  this  might  be  an  added  activity  following  the 
reading  of  the  story. 

Presentation:  The  introductory  paragraph,  which  explains  the 
background  of  the  story,  might  well  be  read  aloud  in  class,  in  order 
that  the  teacher  may  make  sure  that  all  pupils  understand  it.  The 
story  itself  may  then  be  assigned  for  individual,  silent  reading,  but 
upon  it  completion  the  teacher  should  be  alert  to  ensure  that  no 
parts  of  the  story  are  beyond  any  pupil’s  comprehension.  Discussion 
should  be  in  terms  of  the  aim  above. 

Further  Activities:  The  drama  and  glamour  of  the  printing  trade 
make  it  an  especially  suitable  topic  for  a bulletin  board  display. 


BANTING:  WHO  FOUND  INSULIN,  Page  343 
(Paul  De  Kruif) 

Aim:  To  appreciate  the  role  of  research  in  medicine,  and  the 
character  of  a great  Canadian  medical  scientist. 

Resources:  This  selection  is  taken  from  The  Microbe  Hunters,  an 
account  of  the  lives  of  many  great  medical  scientists  who  fought 
disease-causing  bacteria  to  help  men  and  women  and  children  all 
over  the  world. 

Sir  Frederick  Banting  was  highly  honoured  for  his  discovery  of 
insulin,  winning  a Nobel  prize  and  being  knighted  by  his  King. 
Deciding  to  spend  part  of  his  Nobel  prize  money  on  pictures  for 
his  home,  he  became  interested  in  painting,  and  through  the  guidance 
of  A.  Y.  Jackson,  one  of  Canada’s  outstanding  painters,  he  became 
an  amateur  artist  himself.  In  1927  Banting  and  Jackson  made  a trip 
to  the  Canadian  Arctic  aboard  a dominion  government  supply  ship, 
the  Beothic,  to  paint  under  the  midnight  sun.  In  World  War  II 
Banting  devoted  himself  to  problems  in  the  field  of  aviation  medicine, 
serving  with  the  R.C.A.F.  He  lost  his  life  in  an  airplane  crash  in 
Newfoundland. 

Bridge:  Because  of  Banting’s  discovery,  diabetes  is  no  longer  the 
killer  it  once  was,  but  there  is  still  much  research  to  be  done  in  the 
fields  of  cancer  and  tuberculosis.  Public  appeals  for  support  in 
campaigns  against  such  diseases  can  be  used  as  an  introduction  to 
this  selection. 

Presentation:  This  selection  may  be  assigned  for  silent  reading 
at  home  or  at  school.  De  Kruif’s  vivid  style  and  somewhat  breath- 
taking tempo  will  assure  rapid  completion  of  the  assignment.  Subse- 
quent discussion  should  deal  with  the  qualities  of  character  in 
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Banting  which  led  him  ultimately  to  success,  and  with  the  points 
mentioned  in  Discussing  the  Story. 

Further  Reading:  Pupils  may  be  interested  in  De  Kruif’s  The 
Microbe  Hunters,  The  Hunger  Fighters,  The  Fight  for  Life. 

TOM  WAS  JUST  A LITTLE  BOY,  Page  356 
(Robert  P.  Tristam  CoflFin) 

Aim:  To  realize  that  even  a little  boy  may  become  a great  man. 

Resources:  Teachers  are  referred  to  the  biography  in  the  Appendix 
of  Prose  and  Poetry  Journeys,  in  which  are  mentioned  some  of  the 
books  of  this  writer. 

Bridge:  Almost  every  junior  high  school  student  uses  electric 
light  at  least  occasionally,  even  if  only  the  light  from  a pocket 
flashlight.  Like  printing,  it  is  a convenience  that  we  take  for 
granted.  Like  printing  also,  before  it  became  a reality,  it  was  first 
only  a dream.  What  was  the  dream  behind  this  commonplace 
convenience?  This  poem  gives  us  one  man’s  answer  to  this  question. 

Presentation:  This  poem  should  first  be  read  aloud  by  the 
teacher.  It  has  been  keyed  for  choral  reading  by  girls,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  boys  should  not  try  their  interpretation  also. 

Further  Activities:  The  study  of  this  poem  might  be  correlated 
with  corresponding  topics  in  science.  Pupils  might  do  some  research 
on  the  origin  of  the  electric  light.  They  might  be  surprised  to 
discover  that  it  was  not  solely  due  to  the  work  of  Thomas  Edison. 


LISTER,  Page  357 
(Ruth  Fox) 

Aim:  To  realize  what  one  man  can  do  to  help  mankind. 

Bridge:  The  introductory  paragraph  to  this  story  provides  a very 
suitable  bridge. 

Presentation:  Before  the  pupils  read  this  selection,  the  teacher 
may  assist  them  with  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  to  which  pro- 
nunciation keys  are  given  in  the  foot-notes.  These  words  should  be 
written  on  the  blackboard  for  individual  and  group  practice.  The 
whole  selection  may  then  be  assigned  for  individual  silent  reading, 
but  those  parts  of  the  story  which  show  Lister  in  his  relation  wiA 
other  people  might  well  be  reread  aloud  in  class. 

Further  Activities:  Numerous  discussion  questions  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  selection. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  “R”  FOR  ROBERT,  Page  375 
(Nevil  Shute) 


Aim;  To  recognize  the  importance  of  team-work  for  successful 
achievement  in  group  activities. 

Bridge;  The  exploits  of  the  R.C.A.F.  are  too  well  known  to 
require  the  teacher  to  spend  much  time  preparing  his  class  for  the 
reading  of  this  selection.  Although  this  story  is  about  R.A.F.  per- 
sonnel, it  might  quite  easily  be  about  Canadian  airmen.  The  picture 
“Marshalling  Lancasters”  on  page  374  of  the  Journeys  book  might 
provide  a starting  point  to  attack  this  selection,  although  the  teacher 
should  point  out  Aat  R for  Robert  was  a two-engined  Wellington 
rather  than  a four-engined  Lancaster. 

Presentation;  Pupils  should  be  directed  to  read  this  story  with 
the  above  lesson  aim  in  mind.  Subsequent  discussion  should  also 
deal  with  the  importance  of  team-work.  Further  discussion  may  be 
along  the  line  of  the  suggestions  under  Enjoying  the  Story. 

Further  Activities;  Boys  especially  will  enjoy  dramatizing  the 
first  part  of  the  story,  improvising  the  stations  of  the  air  crew  from 
classroom  furniture. 

Pastoral,  from  which  this  selection  is  taken,  is  a book  written  for 
adults.  Consequently  it  contains  several  words  that  will  probably 
be  outside  the  vocabulary  of  junior  high  school  pupils.  A dictionary 
lesson  can  possibly  be  organized  with  the  following  words,  taken 
from  the  story,  as  raw  material: 


innocuous 

vigilant 

ominously 

estuary 

stupor 


reconnaisance 

distortion 

rudiments 

incredible 

confirmation 


evolutions 

literally 

corrugated 

scrutinized 

inert 


LINCOLN,  Page  395 
(John  Gould  Fletcher) 

Aim;  To  obtain  a glimpse  of  a great  American  through  the  eyes 
of  one  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

Resources;  A short  biography  of  this  poet  is  included  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Journeys  book. 

Presentation;  After  the  teacher  reads  this  poem  to  the  class,  the 
pupils  may  like  to  try  it  as  a choral  reading  exercise,  for  which  if 
is  keyed. 

Further  Activities;  The  form  of  the  poem  may  be  studied  as  an 
example  of  free  verse.  The  whole  poem  is  also  a simile,  an  unfinished 
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simile,  as  a matter  of  fact,  for  we  are  not  told  explicitly  who  or 
what  is  like  the  pine.  The  simile  is  unusual  in  that  it  extends  to 
several  lines.  In  conventional  poetry,  such  a simile  is  called  an  epic 
or  Homeric  simile.  Pupils  might  like  to  try  writing  such  extended 
similes. 


THE  FIGHT  WITH  DEATH,  Page  395 
(Ralph  Connor) 

Aim:  To  recognize  some  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  leadership. 

Resources:  The  teacher  should  read  the  biographical  note  on 
Ralph  Connor  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Journeys  book.  He  may  also 
wish  to  widen  his  background  by  reading  the  novel  from  which  this 
selection  is  taken.  The  Doctor. 

Bridge:  Just  as  the  selection  on  Banting  dramatizes  the  importance 
of  research  in  our  fight  against  disease,  so  does  this  selection  show 
the  importance  of  public  health  administration  in  the  same  fight. 
This  story  may  be  introduced  by  a discussion  of  present-day  public 
health  services. 

Presentation:  Because  of  the  great  importance  of  conversation 
in  this  selection,  it  might  well  be  read  orally  in  class  by  the  teacher 
or  the  pupils  or  both.  Discussion  following  the  reading  should  be 
oriented  to  the  aim  of  the  lesson,  and  can  also  deal  with  the  topics 
in  Discussing  the  Story  at  the  end  of  the  selection. 

Further  Activities:  Part  or  all  of  this  story  may  be  dramatized 
by  members  of  the  class. 

Further  Reading;  Pupils  may  be  interested  in  reading  some  of 
Ralph  Connor’s  novels  hsted  in  the  biographical  note  on  this  writer. 

THROUGH  A BLIZZARD,  Page  408 
(Wilfred  Eggleston) 

Aim;  To  realize  that  even  ordinary  people  must  sometimes  be 
courageous. 

Resources:  For  full  understanding  of  this  story,  teacher  and 
pupils  should  have  some  knowledge  of  both  the  land  survey  system 
in  Western  Canada  and  the  system  of  granting  homesteads.  All  farm 
land  in  Western  Canada  is  surveyed  into  sections,  each  one  mile 
square,  and  each  section  into  four  quarters,  the  north-east,  south-east, 
south-west,  and  north-west.  A block  of  thirty-six  sections,  six  miles 
square,  is  a township.  Within  each  township  the  sections  are 
numbered  1 to  36  as  indicated  at  top  of  next  page. 
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The  townships  themselves  are  numbered  from  south  to  north,  begin- 
ning at  the  Canada-United  States  boundary.  Thus  all  townships 
immediately  north  of  the  boundary  are  Township  1,  those  from  six  to 
twelve  miles  north  are  Township  2,  and  so  on.  A row  of  townships 
running  north  and  south  is  called  a range.  Thus  Range  1 includes  all 
townships  lying  along  and  immediately  west  of  the  base  meridian, 
or  principal  meridian,  as  it  is  called.  There  are  several  of  these 
principal  meridians,  numbered  from  east  to  west.  The  Fourth  Prin- 
cipal Meridian  is  the  Alberta-Saskatchewan  boundary.  Ranges  are 
always  west,  never  east  of  the  base  meridian.  The  legal  description 
of  a quarter-section  (160  acres)  gives  the  quarter,  section,  township, 
range,  and  meridian  in  that  order.  Thus  N.W.  24-2-3  W.  4 indicates 
the  north-west  quarter  of  Section  24,  Township  2,  Range  3 West  of 
the  Fourth  meridian,  and  can  be  located  in  south-east  Alberta. 

Under  the  original  system  of  granting  homesteads  in  Western 
Canada  a British  subject  could  file  on  or  claim  a quarter-section  upon 
payment  of  a fee  of  ten  dollars.  During  the  following  three  years 
he  had  to  live  on  the  quarter  at  least  six  months  each  year,  cultivate 
a certain  proportion  of  the  land,  and  make  certain  improvements 
(buildings,  etc.).  If  these  conditions  were  met,  at  the  end  of  the 
three  years  the  homesteader  received  a clear  title  to  his  homestead 
and  thereafter  could  do  with  it  as  he  wished. 

Two  sections  in  each  township  were  usually  reserved  to  provide 
money  for  the  erection  of  a school.  Quarters  on  these  sections  could 
not  be  homesteaded. 

Bridge:  In  most  junior  high  school  classes  there  will  be  found 
children  whose  parents  or  grand-parents  or  other  relatives  home- 
steaded in  Eastern  or  Western  Canada.  Perhaps  such  children  could 
tell  what  they  know  of  homesteading  procedure. 

Presentation:  The  selection  can  be  read  silently  by  most  pupils 
without  assistance.  Discussion  should  be  oriented  to  the  aim  at  the 
head  of  these  notes.  Have  the  children  point  out  occasions  when 
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courage  is  needed  by  ordinary  people  even  today.  Perhaps  the  pupils 
might  like  to  try  to  define  the  word  “courage.”  At  the  end  of  the 
selection  tliere  are  also  some  topics  for  discussion. 

THE  MOVIES  COME  TO  GULL  POINT,  Page  412 
(Will  R.  Bird) 

Aim:  To  realize  that  courage  is  daily  wear  for  some  common 
people. 

Bridge:  This  story  follows  very  naturally  after  “Through  a 
Blizzard.”  In  that  story  we  have  an  example  of  an  ordinary  Canadian 
farmer  called  upon  to  display  a high  degree  of  courage  and  endur- 
ance on  an  important  occasion.  In  this  selection  we  meet  some 
equally  ordinary  fishermen  whose  daily  work  and  even  recreation 
call  for  courage  of  a high  order. 

Presentation:  As  this  selection  contains  a high  proportion  of 
conversation,  and  as  the  Newfoundland  dialect  is  rather  quaint  and 
interesting,  the  whole  selection  may  be  read  aloud  in  class  by  teacher 
and  pupils.  Because  the  characters  in  the  story  met  every  danger 
casually  and  without  heroics,  it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  hazards  of 
their  voyage  to  Gull  Point.  The  teacher  should  be  careful  to  see 
that  these  hazards  are  recognized,  and  that  the  qualities  of  character 
necessary  to  meet  them  are  equally  recognized. 

Further  Activities:  The  notes  at  the  end  of  the  selection  suggest 
other  topics  for  discussion. 

LURE  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE,  Page  421 
(Richard  S.  Lambert) 

Aim:  To  appreciate  some  of  the  qualities  of  character  of  one  of 
Canada’s  great  explorers. 

Resources:  John  Franklin,  born  in  1786,  entered  the  Royal  Navy 
fifteen  years  later,  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  Battles  of  Copenhagen 
(1801)  and  Trafalgar  (1805).  Between  these  battles  he  was  a member 
of  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  South  Pacific.  In  1818  he  took  part 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  by  sea  via 
Spitzbergen.  During  the  following  three  years  he  led  an  expedition 
to  explore  Canada’s  Polar  Coast  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River.  From  the  hazards  of  this  expedition  he  barely 
escaped  witli  his  life.  From  1825  (when  this  selection  opens)  to  1827 
he  led  his  second  overland  expedition,  to  explore  the  coast  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  During  the  next  twenty  years  he 
advanced  steadily  in  His  Majesty’s  service,  being  knighted  in  1829 
and  serving  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Tasmania  for  seven  years.  In 
1845  he  assumed  command  of  a naval  expedition  to  attempt  discovery 
of  the  North-West  Passage  by  sea.  Off  Canada’s  Arctic  Coast  he 
died  in  1847. 
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Bridge:  For  military  and  economic  reasons,  Canada’s  Northland 
is  often  in  the  news  today.  A discussion  of  its  present  importance 
may  lead  to  interest  in  its  early  explorers.  This  selection  may  also 
be  tied  in  with  “Alexander  Mackenzie.” 

Presentation:  Assign  the  story  for  silent  reading.  Subsequent 
discussion  should  deal  with  the  lesson  aim  above.  Other  suggestions 
are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  selection  under  Discussing  the 
Story.  Pupils  might  be  asked  if  the  qualities  they  find  in  Franklin’s 
character  are  in  demand  today. 

Further  Reading:  Pupils  should  enjoy  reading  the  book,  Franklin 
of  the  Arctic,  from  which  this  selection  is  taken.  Other  books  about 
explorers  that  may  appeal  to  them  are  Hubert  Evans’  North  to  the 
Unknown  (David  Thompson),  Louise  H.  Tharp’s  Champlain,  North- 
West  Voyageur,  and  Agnes  Laut’s  Pathfinders  of  the  West. 

IN  FLANDERS  FIELDS,  Page  432 
Qohn  McCrae) 

Aim:  To  remember  the  debt  we  owe  to  those  who  have  died  in 
the  service  of  our  country. 

Resources:  The  biography  of  Dr.  John  McCrae  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Journeys  book  should  be  read  for  background  information. 

Bridge:  This  poem  may  be  studied  in  connection  with  Remem- 
brance Day  observances  or  may  be  tied  in  with  “The  Flight  of  the  R 
for  Robert.”  Discussion  of  current  news  of  the  armed  forces  will  also 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  this  piece. 

Presentation:  Pupils  will  probably  wish  to  memorize  this  cele- 
brated poem.  This  memorization  should  be  a classroom  activity. 
Discussion  of  the  poem  itself  need  be  very  brief,  along  the  fines 
suggested  at  the  end  of  the  selection. 

Further  Activities:  Pupils  may  be  interested  to  know  that  this 
poem  is  in  the  form  of  a rondeau,  a fixed  stanza  form  of  thirteen 
fines,  exclusive  of  refrain,  in  which  the  first  half-line  or  less  is 
repeated  as  a refrain  after  the  eighth  and  last  fines. 
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UNIT  6 


Journeys  into  Our  Own  Lives 

Prose  and  Poetry  Journeys  have  taken  us  into  far  places  in  our 
own  land  and  elsewhere,  into  scenes  distant  in  time  as  well  as  in 
place.  We  have  not  only  shared  many  experiences  with  many  people; 
we  have  also  obtained  some  insight  into  the  reasons  why  they  act  as 
they  do.  Now  perhaps  we  are  prepared  to  attempt  an  even  more 
diflScult  feat,  to  understand  ourselves,  or  at  least  something  of  our 
own  natures.  All  of  us  are  affected  by  the  attitudes  that  oiu*  friends 
and  families  hold  toward  us.  We  seek  their  admiration  and  affection, 
which  they  often  extend  more  generously  than  we  deserve,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  feel  that  we  are  not  appreciated.  All  of  us  are 
affected,  too,  by  Nature  around  us,  even  though  we  may  seem  quite 
indifferent  to  £he  sun  and  the  clouds,  the  winter  and  the  spring. 
Because  Nature  is  so  important  to  us,  even  though  we  may  not 
realize  it,  should  we  not  be  more  sensitive  to  it?  And  should  we  not 
be  more  sensitive  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others? 

How  should  this  unit  be  introduced?  Perhaps  by  asking  the 
pupils  how  many  have  felt  that  they  weren’t  appreciated  at  home. 
And  by  asking  them  how  much  they  themselves  appreciated  how 
fortunate  they  really  are  in  the  homes  they  have. 

The  culmination  of  this  unit  should  be  development  of  powers 
of  self-appraisal,  the  objective  assessment  of  one’s  own  strengths 
and  weaknesses. 


THE  RICH  MAN,  Page  437 
(Henry  Kreisel) 

Aim:  To  appreciate  that  both  friction  and  affection  are  normal 
in  family  relationships. 

Resources:  Perhaps  it  will  help  the  pupils  in  the  study  of  this 
selection  to  learn  that  the  fat  and  middle-aged  hero,  Jacob  Grossman, 
is  a Jewish  garment-worker  in  Toronto.  When  the  story  opens  in 
1935,  he  is  planning  a visit  to  his  native  Austria,  which  he  left 
thirty-three  years  before,  to  see  his  mother  before  she  dies,  and  to 
visit  the  grave  of  his  father.  Some  teachers  may  wish  to  read  the 
complete  novel. 

Bridge:  Essentially,  this  is  a story  of  family  relationships.  As 
almost  every  junior  high  school  pupil  is  a member  of  a family  group, 
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this  fact  can  be  used  to  introduce  the  selection.  In  almost  every 
family  at  times  there  is  friction  between  parents  and  children,  just 
as  there  is  between  Rosie  and  her  father. 

Presentation:  The  first  two  pages  of  this  piece  may  be  read  aloud 
by  the  teacher  and  the  remainder  assigned  for  silent  reading.  From 
Biblical  times  the  family  has  been  the  fundamental  and  most  im- 
portant unit  in  Jewish  culture.  (Why?)  Show  the  importance  of 
family  ties  in  the  story,  or  have  the  pupils  find  evidence  of  its 
importance.  Class  discussion  should  also  bring  out  the  fact  that 
even  in  such  a close-knit  family  as  Grossman’s  there  is  friction 
between  the  members  of  the  family,  yet  such  friction  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  a deep  affection  between  Grossman  and  his  daughter. 

THE  THOUSANDTH  MAN,  Page  442 
(Rudyard  Kipling) 

Aim:  To  appreciate  one  man’s  idea  of  what  a true  friend  is. 

Resources:  A biography  of  Rudyard  Kipling  is  included  in  the 
Appendix  to  Prose  and  Poetry  Journeys. 

Bridge:  This  poem  may  be  introduced  by  a discussion  of  the 
meaning  of  friendship.  What  can  we  expect  from  our  best  friends? 
What  do  we  owe  to  them? 

Presentation:  This  poem  should  be  read  aloud  in  class.  Make 
sure  that  the  pupils  understand  all  the  poet’s  expressions,  e.g., 
“gallows-foot.” 

Further  Reading:  The  biography  mentioned  above  lists  several 
of  Kipling’s  books  that  have  continued  popular  with  young  people. 

ALAS!  POOR  ANNABELLE!  Page  444 
Carol  Ryrie  Brink 

Ann:  To  learn  something  of  the  true  meaning  of  courtesy. 

Resources:  This  selection  is  an  excerpt  from  the  book,  Caddie 
Woodlawn,  which  in  1936  won  the  Newbery  Award  as  the  outstand- 
ing juvenile  book  published  in  the  United  States  that  year.  Girls 
especially  will  enjoy  reading  it. 

Bridge:  When  people  find  themselves  in  strange  surroundings, 
they  often  feel  unsure  of  themselves,  and  sometimes  act  foolishly 
in  an  effort  to  impress  other  people  with  how  much  they  know  or 
how  important  they  are.  Perhaps  some  pupils  in  the  class  have  had 
such  an  experience  and  will  be  willing  to  tell  about  it. 

Presentation:  This  selection  is  really  quite  dramatic,  in  that  it  con- 
sists of  social  situations  and  the  inter-action  between  one  personality 
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and  another.  It  is  therefore  well  suited  to  group  (not  choral)  reading, 
and  may  be  broken  up  into  several  scenes  for  formal  dramatization. 
Discussion  after  the  reading  of  the  selection  should  clarify  the 
meaning  of  etiquette,  which  consists  of  conventional  rules  of 
behaviour,  and  courtesy,  which  has  little  to  do  with  rules  but  is 
concerned  with  the  comfort,  happiness,  and  well-being  of  others.. 


BETWEEN  TWO  LOVES,  Page  458 
(Thomas  Augustine  Daly) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  the  humourous  expression  of  a lover’s  predicament. 

Resources:  The  biographical  note  on  the  writer  may  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  of  Prose  and  Poetry  Journeys. 

Presentation:  Dialect  poems  always  present  difficulties  in  oral 
reading,  but  this  one  certainly  deserves  such  a rendition.  A great 
deal  of  enjoyment  may  be  derived  from  it  even  if  a high-fidelity 
Italian  accent  is  not  achieved. 

DECK  THE  HALLS,  Page  460 
(Old  Welsh  Carol) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  this  fine  old  Christmas  song. 

Presentation:  If  the  school  possesses  a record-player,  perhaps  it 
might  be  possible  to  borrow  a recording  of  this  song.  It  may  be 
found  on  Victor  records  11-9316  and  26729.  Most  of  our  traditional 
carols  deal  with  some  phase  of  the  Nativity,  to  which  this  less  well 
known  one  may  provide  a contrast.  “Deck  the  Halls”  is  a very 
suitable  number  for  a Christmas  entertainment. 

ON  SKY-HIGH  TRAILS,  Page  463 
(Dan  McCowan) 

Aim:  To  appreciate  one  form  of  Canada’s  wild  life. 

Resources:  Animals  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  from  which  this 
selection  is  taken,  is  a book  which  even  adults  can  read  with  delight, 
and  even  children  can  peruse  with  pleasure. 

Bridge:  Even  the  most  thickly  settled  parts  of  rural  Canada 
abound  with  wild  life— skunks,  coyotes,  squirrels,  badgers,  gophers, 
porcupines,  foxes,  rabbits,  etc.  A discussion  of  wild  animals  native 
to  the  pupils’  home  district  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  wild 
animals  in  less  settled  areas,  and  to  mountain  sheep  in  particular. 

Presentation:  This  selection  should  present  no  difficulty  to  Grade 
Seven  pupils,  and  should  be  assigned  for  silent  reading.  Banff  and 
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the  Bow  Valley  should  be  located  on  a map  of  Alberta.  Discussion 
following  the  selection  may  be  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the 
questions  at  the  end  of  the  essay. 

Further  Activities;  Pupils  may  try  to  find  pictures  of  mountain 
sheep  to  post  on  the  classroom  bulletin  board  or  to  enter  in  their 
own  note-books. 


THE  SKY  IS  LOW,  Page  469 
(Emily  Dickinson) 

THE  WOODPILE,  Page  469 

THE  PASTURE,  Page  473 

STOPPING  BY  WOODS  ON  A SNOWY  EVENING,  Page  473 
(Robert  Frost) 

A JANUARY  MORNING,  Page  474 
(Archibald  Lampman) 

A CANADIAN  FARM  IN  FEBRUARY,  Page  475 
(Leila  Ford) 


MOUNTAIN  PINES,  Page  476 
(E.  R.  Tinkham) 

THE  RHINOCEROS,  Page  477 
(Ogden  Nash) 

THE  SNOW,  Page  478 
(Emily  Dickinson) 

KITSILANO,  Page  479 
(A.  M.  Stephen) 

Aim:  By  seeing  Nature  through  the  eyes  of  others,  to  understand 
it  better. 

Presentation:  The  poems  that  form  the  greater  part  of  the  unit  on 
Understanding  Nature  differ  from  one  another  in  a great  many 
respects.  Some  are  very  short;  others  somewhat  longer.  Some  are 
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serious;  other  humourous.  Both  realistic  and  romantic  treatments  are 
represented  in  these  selections;  both  free  and  formal  verse  are  used. 
But  all  of  them  have  at  least  one  thing  in  common:  they  are  very 
subjective,  they  are  expressions  of  the  feelings  of  the  writers  aroused 
by  various  aspects  of  Nature.  All  of  these  poems  should  be  read 
aloud  in  class,  and  while  they  are  being  read,  by  recreating  the 
experience  of  the  poets,  the  pupils  should  endeavour  to  feel  as  they 
did  about  their  subjects. 

Further  Activities:  One  or  more  of  the  poems  in  this  section  may 
be  committed  to  memory.  By  taking  several  of  the  poems  together, 
pupils  will  have  an  opportunity  to  contrast  and  compare  the  different 
techniques  and  contents  that  appealed  to  the  different  writers. 

BITTER  WIND,  Page  483 
(Barbara  Gilman) 

Aim:  To  realize  that  snobbishness  brings  happiness  neither  to  the 
snob  nor  to  anyone  else. 

Bridge:  Most  people  at  some  time  or  another  have  had  unpleasant 
experiences  with  snobs,  and  junior  high  school  pupils  will  express  a 
fine  scorn  for  such  people.  It  is  also  probably  true  that  each  of  us  at 
least  once  in  his  life  has  been  a snob.  Perhaps  some  pupils  might  be 
willing  to  tell  of  some  personal  experience  of  their  own  in  which 
snobbishness  has  entered. 

Presentation:  This  selection  should  present  no  difficulties  to 
students  in  their  silent  reading.  Ask  them  to  note  carefully  the 
reasons  why  each  person  in  the  story,  especially  Olivia,  does  what  she 
or  he  does.  This  story  is  a fine  example  of  careful  motivation.  The 
importance  of  motivation  in  story-telling  might  be  discussed  after  the 
selection  is  read.  Discussion  of  the  questions  at  the  end  of  the  story 
will  lead  to  the  realization  of  the  aim  above. 

A Bors  SUMMER  SONG,  Page  493 
(Paul  Laurence  Dunbar) 

THE  GREATEST  CITY,  Page  494 
(Walt  Whitman) 

Aim:  To  practice  and  enjoy  choral  reading. 

Resources:  Biographical  notes  on  both  of  the  above  poets  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  of  Prose  and  Poetry  Journeys. 

Presentation:  Both  of  the  above  poems  are  keyed  for  choral 
reading.  The  rather  subtle  rhythm  of  Walt  Whitmans  free  verse 
may  require  the  teacher  to  give  the  pupils  some  special  assistance. 
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THE  RED  SWEATER,  Page  495 

Aim:  To  realize  that  unselfishness  may  pay  unexpected  dividends. 

Bridge:  The  first  story  in  Prose  and  Poetry  Journeys  is  also  by 
Mark  Hager.  Pupils  who  enjoyed  “A  Taste  of  Old  Gabriel”  may  look 
forward  with  anticipation  to  reading  this  selection. 

Presentation:  The  individual  silent  reading  of  this  story  should 
present  no  difficulties  to  the  pupils.  In  this  selection,  both  plot  struc- 
ture and  atmosphere  are  important,  but  setting  and  characterization 
have  also  received  careful  attention  from  the  author.  These  elements 
of  the  short  story  may  be  reviewed  before  the  reading  of  the  story, 
and  the  pupils  may  be  asked  to  note  these  features  carefully. 

Subsequent  discussion  of  the  story  should  be  in  terms  of  the  aim 
above.  Be  careful  that  the  pupils  recognize  that  the  hero  of  the  story 
received  two  rewards  for  his  unselfishness,  and  that  the  red  sweater 
was  the  lesser  of  the  two. 

BARTER,  Page  499 
(Sarah  Teasdale) 

UNSATISFIED  YEARNING,  Page  500 
(R.  K.  Munkittrick) 


THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  BEGGAR,  Page  501 
(W.  H.  Davies) 

HOLD  FAST  TO  YOUR  DREAMS,  Page  502 
(Louise  Driscoll) 

Aim:  To  share  some  poetical  thoughts  of  others. 

Presentation:  Each  of  these  poems  expresses  some  feeling  or 
emotion  experienced  by  its  writer.  Even  “Unsatisfied  Yearning”  tells 
us  something  about  its  writer  as  well  as  about  his  dog.  The  poems 
may  be  read  aloud  in  class,  with  the  hearers’  attention  directed  to 
learning  as  much  as  possible  about  their  authors. 
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Prose  and  Poetry  Adventures 

INTRODUCTORY 

Aims:  To  become  familiar  with  the  text,  its  organization,  its 
literary  types,  and  its  special  features. 

Resources:  The  teacher  should  examine  the  text  carefully  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  its  organization  and  its  relationship  to  Prose  and 
Poetry  Journeys  (Grade  VII)  and  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Enjoyment 
(Grade  IX).  The  contents  of  the  book  are  arranged  about  six  central 
themes  or  units.  Within  each  of  these  units  the  material  is  grouped 
in  sections  which  stress  different  phases  of  the  general  theme.  Indi- 
vidual selections,  whether  short  story,  essay,  poetry,  or  drama,  are 
related  closely  to  the  sections  within  which  they  are  included. 
Following  each  selection,  aids  to  understanding,  enjoyment,  and 
appreciation  give  necessary  background  information,  provide  ques- 
tions to  stimulate  discussion,  and  frequently  include  interesting 
resource  data  about  authors  of  selections.  Illustrations,  coloured 
reproductions  of  paintings,  and  the  music  for  several  well-known 
songs  are  introduced  both  to  develop  appreciation  for  these  media  of 
expression  and  to  show  the  correspondence  between  them  and  liter- 
ature. Besides  the  introductory  table  of  contents,  the  book  contains, 
as  its  final  pages,  an  index  of  titles  and  an  index  of  authors. 
Biographical  sketches  of  these  authors  are  included  in  the  Appendix. 
Many  of  the  poetry  selections  have  been  arranged  for  choral  reading, 
but  the  teacher  and  his  class  should  feel  free  to  develop  other 
arrangements  for  themselves.  An  examination  of  the  text  should  be 
supplemented  by  a careful  study  of  this  teachers’  guidebook. 

Presentation:  Have  the  pupils  examine  the  book  to  find  its 
features  as  outlined  above.  Then  turn  specifically  to  Unit  I— Adven- 
tures Near.  After  reading  the  general  introduction  on  page  1,  discuss 
with  the  class  such  topics  as  the  importance  which  people,  animals, 
and  places  in  our  environment  have  upon  our  lives.  In  the  study  of 
the  first  unit  in  Prose  and  Poetry  Adventures,  relate  each  selection  to 
its  central  theme. 

Next  turn  to  “Stolen  Day”  or  “Little  Bateese”  as  an  introductory 
selection  for  more  intensive  study. 
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UNIT  1 


Adventures  Near 

SECTION  1 - PEOPLE  AND  PLACES 

STOLEN  DAY,  Page  3 
(Sherwood  Anderson) 

Aim:  To  show  the  importance  of  not  taking  ourselves  too  seriously 
and  of  not  letting  our  imaginations  run  riot. 

Resources:  The  boy  in  this  story  illustrates  two  important  traits 
of  youth:  (1)  envy  of  someone  who  apparently  has  a special  privilege, 
and  (2)  concern  over  the  possible  outcomes  of  imagined  illnesses.  His 
family  was  wise  enough  not  to  take  either  seriously. 

Bridge:  Read  the  first  sentence  aloud:  "It  must  be  that  all  children 
are  actors.”  Ask  pupils  to  relate  the  truth  of  this  statement  to  their 
own  lives. 

Presentation:  Assign  the  selection  for  silent  reading  and  develop 
its  ideas  by  considering  the  questions  under  Discussing  the  Story. 
Emphasize  the  importance  of  keeping  ourselves  free  of  imagined 
worries  as  a step  toward  sound  mental  health. 

Further  Activities:  Pupils  may  be  asked  to  write  a short  account 
about  one  of  the  following: 

(1)  How  My  Imagination  Played  a Trick  on  Me; 

(2)  Why  the  Rest  of  the  Class  Envied  Me; 

(3)  What  I Did  with  My  First  Half  Hohday. 


LITTLE  BATEESE,  Page  9 
(William  Henry  Drummond) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  a French-Canadian  poem  rich  in  humour  and 
pathos. 

Resources:  The  biographical  note  on  William  Henry  Drummond 
in  the  Appendix  of  Prose  and  Poetry  Adventures  should  be  read. 

Bridge:  It  is  a common  phenomenon  that  grandparents  are  usually 
more  lenient  to  children  tiian  are  their  own  fathers  and  mothers. 
Probably  most  members  of  the  class  can  corroborate  this  statement 
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from  their  own  experience.  Ask  them  if  they  have  ever  wondered 
why  this  should  be  so. 

Presentation:  The  charm  of  Drummond’s  poetry  is  largely  in  the 
dialect  in  which  it  is  written.  The  teacher  should  practice  reading 
this  selection  until  he  is  confident  that  he  can  do  it  justice.  If  he 
does  not  have  a knowledge  of  French,  perhaps  he  can  obtain  assist- 
ance with  the  French  accent  from  some  one  who  has  studied  the 
language,  or  speaks  it  as  a mother  tongue.  As  the  aim  of  studying 
this  poem  is  simple  enjoyment,  not  much  time  need  be  devoted  to 
discussion,  which  may  be  along  the  lines  suggested  at  the  end  of 
the  piece. 


OTTAWA  BEFORE  DAWN,  Page  11 
(Duncan  Campbell  Scott) 


QUEBEC,  Page  12 
(Jean  Blewett) 

Aim:  To  compare  two  Canadian  cities  as  pictured  in  sonnets. 

Resources:  In  his  Italian-type  of  sonnet,  Duncan  Campbell  Scott 
suggests  the  appearance  of  “Ottawa  Before  Dawn.”  From  the  natural 
setting  he  turns  to  the  parliament  buildings  from  which  Canada  is 
governed  and  speculates  upon  the  light  of  the  morning  star  as  a 
symbol  of  our  destiny. 

Using  the  Enghsh  sonnet,  Jean  Blewett  describes  the  effect  which 
the  sight  of  Quebec  in  the  evening  has  upon  her.  She  is  reminded 
of  the  eventful  history  associated  with  Quebec  as  she  personifies  the 
city  as  an  old  woman  proud  of  her  accomplishments. 

Bridge:  Discuss  the  important  cities  of  Canada  and  have  pupils 
suggest  events  or  incidents  associated  with  each  one  mentioned. 

Presentation:  Read  the  sonnets  aloud  and  discuss  the  main  gener- 
alizations by  giving  attention  to  the  accompanying  questions.  Com- 
pare the  viewpoints  expressed  in  the  two  sonnets.  Here  would  also 
be  an  interesting  place  to  introduce  a comparison  of  the  two  chief 
types  of  sonnet. 

Further  Activities:  Have  the  pupils  find  poems  or  prose  related 
to  other  Canadian  cities.  Have  them  gather  data  about  their  own 
city,  town,  or  village  and  have  them  write  a short  essay  or  poem 
related  to  it. 
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BETWEEN  THE  DARK  AND  THE  DAYLIGHT,  Page  13 
(Nancy  Hale) 

Aim:  To  show  how  and  why  teen-agers  change  their  viewpoints 
toward  activities  and  people. 

Resources:  Young  adolescents  are  sensitive  to  the  practices  of 
their  peers.  Like  Sara,  they  begin  to  put  away  childish  things  to 
become  more  intensely  interested  in  the  reality  which  surrounds  them. 
With  girls  of  thirteen  or  thereabout,  this  interest  shows  itself  in  an 
increased  interest  in  clothes  and  appearance  and  in  the  desire  to  be 
in  the  company  of  their  age  mates.  Once  in  a while  they  have  the 
chance,  as  Sara  did  when  she  was  ill,  to  live  imaginatively  through 
some  of  the  pleasures  that  delighted  them  in  childhood.  At  the  time, 
these  seem  so  attractive  as  to  beckon  such  sensitive  boys  and  girls 
baek  to  former  desires,  but  this  is  only  a passing  whim.  Once  more 
in  the  company  of  their  peers,  the  call  of  the  present  becomes  strong 
again,  and  they  return  to  the  experiences  of  growing  up  in  the  real 
world  about  them. 

Bridge:  Ask  whether  pupils  have  ever  been  ill  and  confined  to 
bed  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  What  were  the  things  that  gave 
them  most  pleasure  at  such  a time  and  what  things  did  they  miss  most? 

Presentation:  Assign  the  selection  for  silent  reading.  Have  the 
pupils  answer  the  questions  at  the  end  of  the  story  or  use  these  as  a 
basis  of  discussion  in  class.  Some  of  the  slang  used  in  this  selection 
is  dated.  Have  pupils  make  substitution  of  current  expressions  for 
such  words  as  keen.  Do  you  ever  like  to  imagine  the  activities  that 
you  enjoyed  when  you  were  younger?  Do  you  have  any  desire,  as 
Sara  did,  to  return  to  those  activities?  Why?  This  selection  may 
well  be  reserved  for  a day  when  the  boys  are  busy  with  some  other 
activity  and  the  girls  are  left  in  the  classroom. 

Further  Reading:  Girls  will  like  to  read  Fair  Adventure  by  Eliza- 
beth Janet  Gray  and  Beany  Malone  by  Lenora  M.  Weber. 

EL  PONIENTE,  Page  20 
(Ruth  Gomfort  Mitchell) 

THE  NAVAJO,  Page  21 
(Elizabeth  Coats  worth) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  two  pictures  in  verse. 

Resources:  “El  Poniente”  pictures  the  scenes  one  sees  as  he  looks 
from  the  window  of  a train  as  it  moves  westward  across  the  prairies 
and  gives  the  impressions  felt  by  a poet  who  viewed  them.  The  poem 
is  in  sonnet  form. 

Elizabeth  Coatsworths  “The  Navajo”  is  a poem  which  pictures 
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and  characterizes  the  Navajo  Indian  as  he  pursues  his  peaceful  ways 
of  living.  Notice  the  poetic  qualities  of  this  poem. 

Bridge:  Introduce  these  poems  by  means  of  pictures  of  the  desert 
areas  of  the  western  United  States  or  of  the  Navajo  Indians  who  live 
there.  National  Geographic  Magazines  or  encyclopaedias  will  provide 
such  pictures. 

Presentation:  Assign  both  poems  for  the  class  to  read.  Then 
discuss  them  by  using  the  Clues  to  the  Meaning  following  each. 
Compare  the  poems  as  to  the  ideas  they  include  and  the  form  in 
which  each  is  expressed.  Read  the  poems  aloud  or  have  individual 
pupils  read  them.  The  second  poem  has  been  adapted  for  choral 
reading. 

Further  activities:  Write  a description  of  an  interesting  sight  with 
which  you  are  familiar.  It  might  be  a fishing  hole,  a spot  in  the 
woods  or  mountains,  the  view  from  a moving  aeroplane  or  boat,  etc. 
Some  pupils  may  prefer  to  express  their  picture  in  poetic  form  or 
through  a drawing  or  painting. 

SKI  HIGH,  Page  21 
(B.  J.  Chute) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  a story  about  a skiing  experience. 

Resources:  This  story  tells  us  about  three  different  types  of  boys: 
the  one  (Van  Parker)  who  is  constantly  annoying  because  he  talks 
about  his  superiority,  the  one  (Peter  Lester)  who  is  sincere  and 
capable,  and  the  one  (Rusty  Morris)  whose  impulsiveness  generally 
gets  him  into  difficulties.  This  story  is  especially  interesting  for  its 
human  interest  and  its  humour. 

Bridge:  Have  pupils  tell  the  class  about  skiing  experiences  they 
have  had.  What  are  the  requirements  of  good  skiing?  Clear  the 
possible  difficulties,  which  may  arise  from  the  use  of  technical  terms 
such  as  gelandesprung,  snow  plow,  open  Christiania,  and  stem  turn. 

Presentation:  The  selection  should  be  assigned  for  home  or  class 
reading  with  emphasis  upon  enjoying  the  story.  A discussion  of  the 
questions  accompanying  the  story  in  the  text  will  develop  sufficient 
understanding  of  the  important  ideas  and  characterizations.  Empha- 
size chiefly  in  what  ways  the  boys  in  “Ski  High”  are  like  other  teen- 
agers and  in  what  ways  they  are  different  from  them. 

Further  Activities:  This  would  be  an  excellent  place  to  capitalize 
upon  pupil  interest  in  winter  sports  to  motivate  further  oral  or  writing 
experiences.  Motion  pictures  of  skiing  might  be  used  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  sport.  Some  skiing  enthusiast  in  the 
community  might  be  asked  to  speak  to  the  pupils  or  to  show  pictures 
he  has  taken  of  skiing  events. 
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Further  Reading:  “The  Descent  of  Brown,”  a poem  by  Robert 
Frost,  tells  of  another  interesting  adventure— this  time  with  an  adult 
as  the  central  character. 


CALGARY  OF  THE  PLAINS,  Page  36 

Aim;  To  enjoy  the  poetical  expression  of  the  writer  s admiration 
of  a colourful  and  romantic  city. 

Resources;  The  biography  of  Pauline  Johnson  in  the  Appendix  of 
Frose  and  Poetry  Adventures  should  be  read  by  both  teacher  and 
pupils. 

Bridge:  Calgarians  have  a knack  of  advertising  their  city.  Ask 
the  pupils  to  tell  what  they  know  of  Calgary  of  the  Plains. 

Presentation;  This  poem  should  be  read  aloud  in  class,  first  by 
the  teacher,  then  by  the  students.  The  rhythm,  the  alliteration  and 
the  marked  rhyme  all  make  this  selection  very  suitable  for  choral 
reading. 

Further  Activities;  This  poem  may  be  studied  as  an  example  of 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  formal  poetry. 


THE  MAGIC  CANE,  Page  37 

Aim;  To  show,  through  a story  about  a boy,  how  a well-laid  plan 
is  sometimes  like  a boomerang. 

Resources;  Robert  Burns  in  “To  a Mouse”  wrote  that: 

“The  best-laid  schemes  o’  mice  an’  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley. 

An’  lea’e  us  nought  but  grief  an’  pain 
For  promis’d  joy.” 

So  it  was  with  Joe  in  his  effort  to  incriminate  Otis  Riley  so  that  Joe 
could  himself  win  the  favour  of  Efiie’s  father  as  one  step  in  his  suit 
of  Effie.  This  is  to  be  considered  chiefly  as  a story  of  young  love  and 
some  of  its  attendant  problems. 

Bridge;  Ask  pupils  to  give  illustrations  of  plans  which  have  “back- 
fired.” Tell  them  that  they  are  going  to  read  a story  about  a boy  who 
initiated  such  a plan. 

Presentation;  The  story  should  be  read  and  discussed  What  are 
your  feelings  about  Joe?  EflBe?  Otis?  EflBe’s  pa?  Find  evidence  that 
shows  which  of  her  two  suitors  Effie  preferred.  Have  a pupil  read  the 
story  of  Moses’  rod  and  tell  it  to  the  class.  What  is  the  connection 
between  Moses’  rod  and  the  magic  cane?  How  did  Joe’s  plan  turn 
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out?  What  is  ironical  about  the  ending  of  the  story?  Did  EflBe 
become  Otis’s  or  Joe’s  “girl  friend?”  What  part  did  the  cane  play 
in  tlie  story? 

Further  Activities;  Write  a story  about  a plan  that  “back-fired.” 
Write  another  ending  to  the  story  of  “The  Magic  Cane.” 


SECTION  2 -ANIMAL  TRAILS 

THIS  IS  JODY’S  FAWN,  Page  49 
(Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings) 

Aim;  To  increase  sensitivity  to  nature  through  reading  the  story 
about  Jody  and  his  fawn. 

Resources;  The  teacher  vidll  likely  wish  to  read  The  Yearling  from 
which  this  excerpt  is  taken— that  is,  if  he  has  not  done  so  already. 
The  story  is  written  in  dialect.  Be  prepared  to  discuss  the  effective- 
ness of  this  dialect  for  the  author’s  purpose.  It  should  be  understood 
that  language  is  fluid,  that  it  varies  in  different  localities  and  regions 
and  that  certain  expressions  used  in  one  locality  or  by  one  social 
group  would  be  quite  unacceptable  in  another  locality  or  spoken  by 
another  social  group.  Language  used  in  stories  must  be  judged  by 
its  faithfulness  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is  used  and  to  the  purpose 
of  the  writer.  The  teacher  should  be  alive  to  the  human  interest 
which  forms  an  important  part  of  this  selection. 

Bridge;  Either  tell  the  pupils  that  part  of  The  Yearling  which 
precedes  this  excerpt  or  read  to  them  the  introductory  paragraph 
from  the  text.  In  either  instance  arouse  an  interest  in  the  fate  of 
the  favm  left  motherless  by  Penny  Baxter. 

Presentation;  Assign  the  selection  for  class  reading.  Then  discuss 
the  questions  accompanying  the  story.  What  does  the  story  reveal 
about  Jody?  Penny?  Ma  Baxter?  Doc  Wilson?  Mill-wheel  Forres- 
ter? Discuss  the  appropriateness  of  the  dialect  used  in  this  story. 
Find  examples  of  expressions  we  should  write  differently  in  a formal 
essay.  Try  to  estimate  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  words 
from  context:  dilated,  palmetto,  delirious,  convulsion,  gourd,  pre- 
cariously, and  replete.  Use  a dictionary  to  check  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  estimates  made.  How  convincing  does  the  author  make  this 
story? 

Fiuther  Reading;  Recommend  The  Yearling  and  “A  Mother  in 
Mannville”  for  further  reading.  Both  are  by  Marjorie  Kinnan  Raw- 
lings; both  are  about  sensitive  boys. 
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THE  HAWK,  Page  60 
(A.  C.  Benson) 

Aim:  To  complete  a story  that  is  suggested  in  a poem. 

Bridge:  Discuss  with  the  class  the  habits  of  hawks.  Have  pupils 
suggest  how  hawks  hunt  their  food. 

Presentation:  Read  the  poem  aloud.  Have  the  pupils  fill  in  the 
detail  of  the  story  suggested  by  the  poet.  Use  the  suggestions  headed 
Understanding  the  Poem  as  a basis  for  teaching,  or  have  the  pupils 
complete  these  as  a written  exercise  to  be  discussed  later  in  class. 
In  what  ways  is  the  form  and  expression  in  this  poem  suited  to  the 
subject? 


THE  LAST  WORD  OF  THE  BLUEBHID,  Page  61 
(Robert  Frost) 

STRIPES,  Page  62 
(Frederic  Doyle) 

Aim:  To  develop  better  understanding  of  an  animal  that  is  often 
misrepresented. 

Resources:  Use  “The  Last  Song  of  the  Bluebird”  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  “Stripes.”  Both  selections  attempt  to  increase  our  understand- 
ing of  wild  life.  “Stripes,”  especially,  calls  for  onr  sympathy  for  an 
animal  which,  in  spite  of  the  dislike  that  most  people  have  for  it, 
displays  many  characteristics  that  are  almost  human.  The  skunk, 
like  other  animals,  has  a part  to  play  in  nature’s  scheme  of  things. 

Bridge:  Read  the  poem,  “The  Last  Word  of  the  Bluebird,”  and 
discuss  it,  using  the  Clues  to  the  Meaning  provided  in  the  text.  Among 
the  things  recommended  by  the  bluebird  is  that  Lesley  shall  look 
for  skunk  tracks.  At  the  close  of  this  introduction  ask  pupils  to  sug- 
gest what  they  know  about  skunks  and  their  characteristics.  Then 
point  out  that  often,  when  we  know  more  about  people,  we  appre- 
ciate them  more,  and  that  this  is  equally  true  of  our  understanding 
of  animals. 

Presentation:  Assign  “Stripes”  for  silent  reading.  After  all  of  the 
pupils  have  read  the  selection,  ask  them  (1)  what  they  have  learned 
about  skunks  from  reading  this  story,  and  (2)  how  this  has  affected 
their  viewpoint  toward  these  animals.  Disouss  the  questions  at  the 
end  of  the  selection  to  develop  the  chief  ideas  it  contains.  Have 
pupils  estimate  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  from  the  context 
in  which  they  appear:  acrid,  blighted,  unwary,  futile,  ominously,  spas- 
modically, hackles,  and  ceremonial.  Any  word  whose  meaning  is  then 
not  clear  should  be  looked  up  in  the  dictionary.  Pupils  may  wish  to 
extend  this  exercise  to  other  words  which  they  find  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 
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DILEMMAS  OF  THE  WILD,  Page  70 

(Archibald  Rutledge) 

Aim;  To  appreciate  the  intelligence  and  courage  demonstrated  by 
animals. 

Resources:  The  author,  Archibald  Rutledge,  grew  up  on  a south- 
ern plantation  where  he  was  a keen  observer  of  wildlife,  especially 
that  of  his  own  South  Carolina.  Through  his  many  writings  he  tried 
to  interpret  and  champion  the  wild  animals  that  he  loved  so  well. 
In  “Dilemmas  of  the  Wild”  he  shows  by  numerous  concrete  illustra- 
tions how  animals  and  birds,  faced  with  dilemmas,  demonstrate  both 
intelligence  and  courage  in  effecting  solutions  to  the  problems  which 
face  them.  Since  the  vocabulary  of  this  selection  presents  some  diffi- 
culty, the  teacher  should  read  it  to  determine  which  are  the  trouble- 
some words.  Meanings  of  these  should  be  cleared  in  the  course  of 
the  lesson. 

Bridge;  Ask  pupils  to  give  examples  of  cleverness  which  they 
have  observed  when  animals  or  birds  were  in  apparent  danger.  Tell 
them  that  they  are  about  to  read  an  essay  illustrating  the  behaviour 
of  other  animals  and  birds  that  were  faced  with  similar  dilemmas. 
Clarify  the  meaning  of  the  word  dilemma.  ^ 

Presentation:  Have  the  class  read  the  selection  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  comprehend  its  meaning.  Then  give  them  a multiple- 
choice  test  of  ten  or  twelve  items  to  evaulate  their  understanding 
of  what  they  have  read.  The  teacher-constructed  items  will  resemble 
the  following: 

The  author  believes  that  wild  animals,  faced  with  danger, 
show  themselves  to  be:  (a)  completely  stupid,  (b)  extremely 
intelligent,  (c)  definitely  cowardly,  (d)  usually  brave. 

Then  discuss  the  selection  using  these  questions  and  the  ques- 
tions provided  in  the  text.  Attention  should  be  given  to  removal  of 
vocabulary  difiSculties  raised  in  question  five. 

Further  Reading;  Archibald  Rutledge  has  written  the  following 
books  about  wild  animals:  Wild  Life  of  the  South,  Children  of  Swamp 
and  Wood,  Tales  of  Dogs,  and  An  American  Hunter. 

THE  SNAKE,  Page  77 
(Emily  Dickinson) 

THE  SNAIL,  Page  78 
(Charles  Lamb) 

Aim;  To  grow  in  appreciation  of  the  truth  that  no  object  in  nature 
is  too  insignificant  to  the  be  the  subject  of  a poem  and  that  poets’ 
reactions  to  nature  are  universal  rather  than  national. 
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Resources:  Read  the  biographical  data  about  Emily  Dickinson 
and  Charles  Lamb.  Notice  that  the  subjects  of  both  of  these  poems 
are,  like  the  skunks  of  “Stripes,”  rather  distasteful  to  many  people. 
Yet  the  two  poets  represented  here  find  something  good  in  each  of 
these  animals.  Make  a collection  of  other  poems  of  a similar  nature. 
You  will  think  of  poems  like  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  “The  Snake,”  G.  K. 
Chesterton’s  “The  Donkey,”  and  F.  W.  Harvey’s  “Ducks.” 

Bridge:  Discuss  with  pupils  their  interest  in  some  of  the  seem- 
ingly less  attractive  types  of  animal  life. 

Presentation:  Discuss  each  poem,  using  the  Clues  to  the  Meaning 
provided  in  the  text.  Have  the  pupils  find  as  much  information  as 
they  can  that  will  help  them  to  appreciate  Emily  Dickinson  and 
Charles  Lamb.  Emphasize  that,  though  one  was  American  and  the 
other  English,  their  nationality  is  not  reflected  in  their  poems,  which 
are  based  on  universal  experience  Compare  the  two  poems  as  to 
subject,  form,  and  poetic  expression.  Follow  this  with  individual  oral 
reading  and  with  choral  reading  of  the  poems. 

Further  Activities:  Have  the  class  make  a collection  of  poems 
about  animals  and  birds.  As  a creative  writing  assignment  have  pupils 
compose  a short  poem  about  some  animal  they  have  observed  closely. 

Further  Reading:  Other  enjoyable  poems  of  Emily  Dickinson  are: 
“A  Day,”  “Autumn,”  and  “Chartless.” 


THE  FISHERS  OF  THE  AIR,  Page  79 
(Charles  G.  D.  Roberts) 


Aim:  To  develop  our  understanding  of  and  sympathy  for  some 
of  Canada’s  wild  creatures. 


Bridge:  Study  of  this  selection,  which  completes  the  section  on 
“Animal  Trails,”  should  develop  naturally  from  interest  aroused  by 
the  preceding  stories  and  poems. 

Presentation:  Although  junior  high  school  students  will  find  this 
an  absorbing  story,  they  may  require  considerable  help  or  research 
to  master  the  writer’s  vocabulary.  Possibly  some  vocabulary  study 
should  be  attempted  before  the  story  is  read.  The  following  words 
will  present  difficulties  to  at  least  some  pupils: 


indestructible 

impetuous 

differentiated 

sojourn 

dauntless 

niche 

eyrie 

affronts 

resonant 


faxiets 

predecessor 

pinions 

scrupulously 

etiquette 

whimsically 

convulsive 

vengeance 

ominous 


interminable 

voraciously 

inaccessibility 

diligently 

implacable 

dexterously 

intolerable 

presumptuous 

exultation 
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The  setting  of  this  story  is  very  important,  and  the  author  has 
accordingly  devoted  great  care  to  its  description.  Accordingly,  the 
first  seven  paragraphs  may  well  be  read  as  a class  project.  The  rest 
of  the  story  may  then  be  assigned  for  individual  reading  at  school 
or  at  home.  Discussion  of  the  story  should  result  in  the  realization 
of  the  aim  above.  Care  should  be  taken  that  pupils  realize  that  even 
the  villain  of  the  piece,  the  bear,  was  acting  according  to  his  own 
nature  for  reasons  tliat  were  sound  to  him. 

Further  Activities:  This  story  is  an  unusually  fine  example  of  good 
balance  of  short  story  elements:  atmosphere,  setting,  plot,  character- 
ization, motivation,  verisimilitude.  It  may  therefore  be  studied  as  an 
example  of  this  important  literary  form. 

Further  Reading:  Roberts’  books  of  animal  stories  include  Feet  of 
the  Furtive,  Neighbours  Unknown,  Red  Fox,  and  More  Animal  Stories. 
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UNIT  2 


Adventures  Far 


INTRODUCTORY: 

The  selections  in  Unit  2 — Adventures  Far  are  stories,  poems,  and 
expositions  associated  with  the  faraway  in  place  and  time.  In  relat- 
ing each  selection  to  the  unit,  pupils  should  broaden  and  deepen 
their  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  life,  the  customs,  and 
the  legends  in  various  parts  of  the  word.  The  study  of  the  unit  should 
result  in  developing  more  tolerance  for  the  contributions  of  people 
from  a wide  variety  of  cultural  backgrounds. 

When  the  individual  selections  have  been  studied,  attempts  should 
be  made  to  generalize  by  comparison  of  ideas  presented  and  by  dis- 
cussion of  the  basic  truths  illustrated. 

SECTION  I -VENTURING  INTO  FAR  PLACES 

THE  GOOD  RIVER  (China),  Page  95 
(Pearl  Buck) 

Aim:  To  learn  how  important  the  Yangste  River  is  to  the  lives  of 
the  Chinese  people  who  live  on  and  near  it. 

Resources:  Pearl  Buck’s  wide  acquaintance  with  the  many  facets 
of  Chinese  life  and  culture  enables  her  to  interpret  it  rather  faithfully 
to  others.  The  teacher  should  read  the  biographical  data  given  in  the 
text  and  should  probably  read  one  of  Pearl  Buck’s  complete  novels 
in  order  to  gain  further  appreciation  of  tlie  author.  The  editors  sug- 
gest East  Wind:  West  Wind,  The  Chinese  Children  Next  Door,  or 
The  Exile.  The  Exile's  Daughter,  a biography  of  Pearl  Buck  by  Cor- 
nelia Spencer,  would  also  prove  helpful. 

Bridge:  Read  to  the  class  the  paragraph  About  the  Author  at  the 
end  of  the  selection.  Add  information  about  the  life  and  work  of 
Pearl  Buck  to  the  extent  that  you  find  it  helpful  in  understanding 
and  enjoying  the  selection. 

Presentation:  Have  the  class  read  the  selection  and  discuss  the 
accompanying  questions.  Try  to  assist  pupils  toward  an  understand- 
ing of  the  value  of  the  “good  river”  to  the  lives  of  the  Chinese  and  of 
the  havoc  it  can  cause  in  time  of  flood.  This  essay  will  bear  careful 
examination  as  an  effective  piece  of  writing. 
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OLD  SHIPS,  Page  108 
(David  Morton) 


Aim; 

ships. 


To  enjoy  in  imagination  the  adventures  associated  with  old 


Resources;  Other  poems  which  teachers  may  use  in  connection 
with  this  unit  include  Holland’s  “Ships  of  Old  Renown,”  and  Mase- 
field’s “Cargoes.” 


Bridge;  Have  the  pupils  describe  any  experiences  they  have  had 
with  ships  or  trains.  Ask  them  whether  they  have  ever  speculated 
upon  where  these  ships  or  trains  have  come  from  and  where  they  are 
going.  The  teacher  might  even  read  “Prairie  Greyhounds”  by  E. 
Pauline  Johnson  as  a means  of  raising  this  question. 


Presentation;  Read  the  sonnet  aloud  and  discuss  the  questions 
under  Clues  to  the  Meaning.  Have  the  class  expand  orally  the  pic- 
tures suggested  in  this  poem.  Then  assign  other  poems  mentioned 
under  Resources  as  collateral  reading.  Have  the  class  read  “Old 
Ships”  as  a choral  experience. 


THE  LADY  AND  THE  ELEPHANTS,  Page  109 
(Osa  Johnson) 

Aim:  To  gain  a better  understanding  of  the  elephant  and  his 
habits  as  these  were  seen  through  the  eyes  of  one  who  observed 
carefully. 

Resources:  Read  the  biographical  data  and  the  introductory  para- 
graph at  the  beginning  of  the  selection.  The  teacher  might  well  read 
one  of  Osa  Johnson’s  books  for  background.  I Married  Adventure  is 
the  book  from  which  the  excerpt  in  the  text  was  taken.  Jungle  Babies 
and  Pantaloons:  Adventures  of  a Baby  Elephant  are  two  other  books 
by  the  same  author. 

Bridge:  Ask  pupils  to  use  the  library  or  the  encyclopaedia  to  find 
further  interesting  facts  about  the  life  and  work  of  the  Johnsons, 
Martin  and  Osa. 

Presentation:  Assign  the  selection  for  silent  reading  and  discuss 
the  questions  given  in  the  text.  Compare  the  attitudes  of  Archibald 
Rutledge  and  the  Johnsons  toward  wild  animals.  Have  pupils  suggest 
some  of  the  important  things  which  man  can  learn  from  animals. 

Further  Activities:  Have  pupils  write  paragraphs  describing  a 
hunting  experience  they  have  had,  some  animal  trait  that  is  worthy 
of  emulation,  or  an  adventure  in  which  hunting  was  done  with  a 
camera. 
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THE  FORBIDDEN  ISLAND  (South  Seas),  Page  113 
(Armstrong  Sperry) 

Aim:  To  learn  the  importance  of  overcoming  our  own  weaknesses. 

Resources:  Armstrong  Sperry  grew  up  with  the  adventure  stories 
of  the  South  Seas  ringing  in  his  ears.  When  he  grew  older  he  set  off 
on  an  adventure  that  took  him  from  Tahiti  to  the  island  of  Bora  Bora 
and  thence  to  many  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  He  learned  to  respect  the 
people  who  dwelt  on  these  islands,  calmly  going  about  the  business 
of  living  in  the  face  of  hurricanes  which  destroyed  their  crops  and 
their  homes.  For  their  quiet  courage  he  had  the  greatest  admiration. 
It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  when  he  pictures  them  in  his  books  that 
it  is  their  courage  that  he  emphasizes.  In  “The  Forbidden  Island,”  an 
excerpt  from  his  Newbery  Prize-winning  novel  Call  It  Courage,  Arm- 
strong Sperry  reveals  how  Mafatu  conquered  his  own  weakness  and 
apparent  cowardice  by  proving  to  himself  that  he  had  the  basic 
characteristics  of  a courageous  boy. 

Bridge:  Read  the  introductory  paragraph  given  in  the  text  and 
supply  further  background  about  Armstrong  Sperry  and  Call  It  Cour- 
age. 

Presentation:  Assign  the  story  for  silent  reading  before  the  Dis- 
cussing the  Story  section  of  the  text  is  considered.  In  discussing  the 
questions,  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  problem  which  Mafatu 
faced  and  the  realistic  way  in  which  he  went  about  its  solution.  He 
had  something  to  prove  to  himself  before  he  could  prove  it  to  others. 
Are  many  people  faced  with  similar  problems?  What  are  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  people  react  in  the  event  of  such  a problem  as 
that  of  Mafatu?  Following  Mafatu’s  example,  what  would  they  do? 

Choose  difficult  words  and  attempt  to  estimate  their  meaning  from 
the  context  in  which  they  are  used.  Then  check  the  accuracy  of  the 
estimate  by  using  a dictionary. 

Further  Reading:  Besides  Call  It  Courage,  other  exciting  books  by 
Armstrong  Sperry  are  Wagons  Westward,  All  Sails  Set,  One  Day  with 
Tuktu,  Lost  Lagoon,  Storm  Canvas,  and  Hulls  Down  for  Action. 
Courage  remains  the  keynote  throughout  all  of  these  fascinating 
stories. 


ROADWAYS,  Page  126 
(John  Masefield) 

Aim:  To  develop  a feeling  for  the  call  of  the  sea. 

Resources:  Along  with  “Roadways,”  include  “Cargoes,”  “Sea- 
Fever,”  and  “The  West  Wind”  by  Masefield.  All  of  them  express 
a love  of  the  sea  and  of  ships. 

Bridge:  Talk  with  the  class  about  the  roads  that  pass  the  school, 
and  where  tliey  lead.  Extend  this  to  seaways  and  airways. 
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Presentation:  Read  the  poem  aloud  and  discuss  the  accompanying 
questions.  The  class  should  then  read  the  poem  as  a choral  exercise. 
Finally,  assign  other  poems  by  Masefield  or  by  other  writers  of  sea 
verse  for  individual  reading.  Have  the  pupils  report  on  these  to  the 
rest  of  the  class  and  have  them  be  prepared  to  read  the  poems  interp- 
retively. 


LOCH  LOMOND,  Page  127 
(Scottish  Folk  Song) 

Aim:  To  participate  as  a class  in  the  singing  of  this  well-known 
song. 

Presentation:  Discuss  the  ideas  included  in  this  poem  and  then 
have  the  class  sing  it.  Little  further  need  be  done  with  this  song. 

Further  Activities:  As  a listening  activity,  the  class  will  enjoy 
recordings  of  “Loch  Lomond.”  The  following  Victor  records  carry 
this  Scottish  folk  song:  No.  27753,  Frank  Munn  (tenor);  No.  27227, 
Paul  Robeson  (bass);  No.  9295,  Harry  Lauder. 

THE  SOUTH  (China),  Page  129 
(Wang  Cliien) 

Aim:  To  catch  a glimpse  of  the  poetry  of  an  alien  culture. 

Bridge:  Grade  VIII  pupils  will  have  read  many  different  kinds  of 
poetry  in  their  study  of  literature  and  reading  through  the  grades, 
but  all  these  poems  will  have  been  in  the  tradition  of  English  litera- 
ture. In  introducing  this  poem,  the  teacher  may  explain  that  many 
aspects  of  Chinese  culture  are  strange  to  us;  therefore  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  find  Chinese  poetry  difficult  to  understand  at  first. 

Presentation:  This  little  poem  may  be  read  aloud  in  class.  The 
teacher  might  point  out  that  much  art  is  suggestive,  impressionistic; 
that  the  artist  is  not  delineating  a complete  picture  for  us,  but  rather 
making  a few  suggestions  from  which  we  must  make  our  own  pic- 
ture, from  which  we  must  draw  our  own  meaning.  Suggest  that  the 
pupils  think  of  the  poem  for  awhile,  a day  or  so,  then  ask  each  child 
to  tell  what  it  means  to  him.  For  example,  who  is  the  “lonely  fisher 
of  pearls”?  Are  we  to  take  the  poet  literally  here,  or  is  he  suggesting 
some  allegorical  meaning?  Or  does  he  mean  us  to  interpret  his  work 
as  we  wish? 


MOTI-GUJ  MUTINEER  (India),  Page  129 
(Rudyard  Kipling) 

Aim:  To  learn  more  about  the  customs,  beliefs,  and  practices  of 
India  as  told  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Resources:  The  biographical  data  will  give  sufficient  background 
about  Rudyard  Kipling’s  life  and  writings.  Through  this  story  one 
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should  gain  a better  understanding  about  the  natives  of  India  and 
fuller  information  about  the  habits  of  elephants. 

Bridge:  Tell  the  class  that  they  are  about  to  read  a story  in  which 
an  elephant  and  his  mahout,  Deesa,  are  the  chief  characters.  The 
teacher  may  also  stimulate  further  interest  by  discussion  of  Kipling 
stories  already  read  by  the  class. 

Presentation:  Have  the  class  read  the  selection  quickly  for  enjoy- 
ment. Then  in  order  to  test  comprehension,  have  them  answer  a 
series  of  questions  such  as  the  following: 

1.  According  to  Rudyard  Kipling,  the  easiest  way  to  clear  land 
in  India  is  by  the  use  of  (a)  bulldozers,  (b)  dynamite,  (c)  fire, 
(d)  elephants. 

2.  Moti-Guj  was  owned  by  (a)  Chihun,  (b)  Deesa,  (c)  the  planter, 
(d)  the  British  government. 

Discuss  these  questions  and  those  under  Discussing  the  Story.  Vocab- 
ulary exercises  such  as  the  following  may  be  given  to  help  develop 
word  meanings: 

When  Deesa  made  salaams  to  the  planter  he  (a)  offered  ex- 
cuses, (b)  gave  gifts,  (c)  bowed,  (d)  made  threatening  gestures. 

Further  Activities:  Have  the  class  write  paragraphs  on  one  of  the 
following  topics: 

1.  The  intelligence  of  Moti-Guj. 

2.  Gustoms  of  India  as  shown  in  “Moti-Guj  Mutineer.” 

3.  Deesa,  the  mahout. 

4.  Elephants  do  not  forget. 

Further  Reading:  Rudyard  Kipling’s  Just-So  Stones,  Jungle  Books, 
Captains  Courageous,  and  Kim  are  books  enjoyed  by  boys  and  girls. 


THE  RAT  TRAP  (Scandinavia),  Page  137 
(Selma  Lagerlof) 

Aim:  To  learn  how  we  may  be  influenced  by  the  actions  of  others 
toward  us. 

Resources:  Note  the  information  about  Selma  Lagerlof  as  given 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  text.  Stress  chiefly  the  effect  upon  the  rat- 
trap  pedlar  of  the  kind  of  treatment  he  received  in  the  home  of  the 
ironmaster  and  his  daughter. 

Bridge:  Read  aloud  the  first  paragraphs  of  the  story,  ending  with 
the  sentence,  “Then  he  hung  the  pouch  back  in  its  place  and  went 
away.”  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  qualities  of  character  exhibited 


by  tlie  rat-trap  pedlar  up  to  this  point.  Speculate  upon  what  later 
became  of  him. 

Presentation:  Assign  the  rest  of  the  story  for  silent  reading  and 
discuss  tlie  study  questions  accompanying  the  story  in  the  text. 
Emphasize  the  qualities  of  character  of  the  people  introduced  to  us 
in  this  story  and  the  kinds  of  “rat  traps”  in  which  they  are  caught. 
What  Scandinavian  characteristics  or  customs  are  illustrated  in  this 
story? 

Further  Reading;  Pupils  will  like  to  read  Marbacka  by  Selma 
Lagerlof. 


SECTION  2 - DELVING  INTO  MYTH  AND  LEGEND 


THE  MAGIC  BOX  (Italy),  Page  149 
(Ruth  Sawyer) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  an  Italian  legend  illustrating  the  importance  of 
giving  attention  to  duty. 

Resources;  This  selection  from  The  Way  of  the  Storyteller  by 
Ruth  Sawyer  gives  us  a glimpse  of  some  of  the  habits,  characteristics, 
and  customs  of  the  people  of  Italy.  Like  the  other  tales  in  this  unit, 
“The  Magic  Box”  stimulates  the  imagination,  develops  one’s  sense  of 
humour,  and  illustrates  indirectly  a moral  principle.  The  teacher 
should  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  characteristics  of  the  story  with 
the  class  and  to  tell  them  of  other  legends  of  a similar  nature. 

Bridge:  Begin  with  a brief  discussion  of  the  geography  and  basic 
resources  of  Italy. 

Presentation:  A series  of  multiple-choice  questions  may  be  used 
to  test  comprehension.  These  might  be  prepared  in  the  following 
form: 

1.  The  person  whose  advice  Tonio  finally  took  was  (a)  Zeppo, 
(b)  the  priest,  (c)  Lisetta,  (d)  his  brother. 

2.  Written  on  the  inside  of  the  magic  box  were  the  words,  “Look 
you— the  master’s  eye  is  needed  over  all.”  The  other  thing 
which  the  box  contained  was  (a)  gold,  (b)  magic  sand,  (c)  jew- 
els, (d)  common  sand. 

Discuss  these  as  weU  as  the  study  questions  under  Discussing  the 
Story. 
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THE  TALE  OF  ANAHUAC  (Mexico),  Page  155 
(Charles  J.  Finger)  ^ 

Aim:  To  learn  more  about  the  beliefs  of  Mexico  through  one  of 
her  legends. 

Resources:  Read  the  biography  of  Charles  J.  Finger  from  the 
Appendix  of  the  text.  Mr.  Finger  travelled  widely  and  has  recorded 
his  observations  and  adventures  in  Tales  from  Silver  Lands,  Cour- 
ageous Companions,  and  Golden  Tales  from  Faraway.  “The  Tale  of 
Anahuac”  is  a selection  from  the  last  of  these. 

Bridge:  Read  the  first  few  paragraphs  aloud  to  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  “What  has  the  smoking  mountain  to  do  with  the  cactus 
flower;  or  the  cactus  flower  with  Anahuac?”  Discuss  with  the  class 
the  meaning  of  such  aphorisms  as  “A  wise  man  will  as  soon  run  into 
fire  as  into  a quarrel,”  or  “The  People  were  busy  and  happy;  happy 
because  they  were  busy.” 

Presentation:  Have  the  class  read  the  rest  of  the  story  and  by 
discussion  and  questioning  have  them  recall  the  details.  The  prob- 
lems raised  under  Discussing  the  Story  cover  most  of  the  important 
ideas  of  the  story.  What  three  evils  did  ’Coatl  introduce  among  the 
Toltecs? 

Further  Activities:  Have  pupils  write  paragraphs  illustrating  a 
local  legend  or  the  story  of  how  a town,  a mountain,  a river,  a lake, 
etc.,  got  its  name. 


LADY  ISABEL  AND  THE  ELF-KNIGHT  (Scotland),  Page  165 
(Scottish  Ballad) 

Aim:  To  extend  our  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  ballad 
as  a form  of  literature. 

Resources:  The  teacher  should  familiarize  himself  again  with  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  traditional  ballad:  its  communal  origin, 
its  preservation  by  being  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth,  its  use 
of  ballad  metre,  its  choice  of  a subject  close  to  the  interests  of  those 
who  composed  it,  its  economical  use  of  words  with  every  stanza 
advancing  the  story,  its  use  of  suggestion,  its  fondness  for  repetition, 
dialogue,  and  surprise  endings,  and  its  emphasis  upon  strong  emo- 
tions such  as  anger,  hate,  jealousy,  love,  and  revenge.  “Lady  Isabel 
and  the  Elf-Knight”  has  many  of  these  characteristics. 

Bridge:  Introduce  pupils  to  the  old  ballad  or  review  what  they 
have  aheady  learned  about  it  from  previous  reading  of  English 
poetry.  Prepare  pupils  for  the  delightful  experience  of  reading  the 
ballad  of  “Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf-Knight.”  In  illustrating  the  charac- 
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teristics  of  the  ballad,  the  teacher  may  use  recordings  of  traditional 
ballads.  We  suggest  “King  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury,”  or 
“Edward.” 

Presentation:  Read  the  ballad  aloud  and  discuss  the  questions 
provided  in  the  text.  When  surface  difficulties  have  been  cleared, 
have  the  class  prepare  tlie  selection  for  choral  reading.  The  arrange- 
ment suggested  in  tlie  text  may  be  altered  to  fit  the  decisions  of  the 
class  and  the  teacher. 


THE  HIGHWAYMAN,  Page  167 
(Alfred  Noyes) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  the  experience  of  reading  a rhythmical  modern 
ballad  with  an  exciting  story. 

Resoiu*ces:  “The  Highwayman”  may  be  compared  with  “Lady  Isa- 
bel and  the  Elf -Knight,”  for  Noyes’  poem  is  an  example  of  a conscious 
attempt  to  write  a modern  ballad.  Alfred  Noyes  is  an  Englishman 
who,  educated  at  Oxford,  spent  several  years  lecturing  at  Harvard 
and  Princeton  Universities  in  the  United  States.  A writer  of  biogra- 
phies, plays,  and  histories,  Noyes  is  essentially  a composer  of  rhyth- 
mical and  musical  verse  of  which  “The  Highwayman”  is  an  excellent 
example.  The  teacher  should  also  be  acquainted  with  his  “The  Bar- 
rel Organ”  from  which  comes  “Kew  in  Lilac  Time,”  his  “Kilmeny,” 
his  “Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern,”  his  “Forty  Singing  Seamen,”  his 
“Song  of  Sherwood,”  and  his  “The  Moon  Is  Up.” 

Bridge:  Review  the  characteristics  of  the  traditional  ballad.  Give 
the  pupils  some  background  of  England  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Presentation:  Read  the  poem  aloud  with  enthusiasm  in  order  to 
interpret  its  spirit  to  the  class.  Comparisons  may  be  made  between 
this  and  the  old  ballad  illustrated  in  this  text  by  “Lady  Isabel  and 
the  Elf-Knight.”  “The  Highwayman”  may  be  studied  for  its  effective 
rhythms,  its  use  of  figurative  language,  its  inclusion  of  frequent  repe- 
titions and  reiterations,  its  tonal  qualities  gained  through  alliteration, 
assonance,  onomatopoeia,  etc.  The  poem  should  be  read  as  a choral 
experience.  It  has  been  prepared  for  this,  but  each  class  should  feel 
free  to  make  adaptations  to  suit  its  own  interpretation  of  the  poem. 

Further  Activities:  The  class  will  enjoy  having  the  teacher  read 
some  of  the  other  poems  of  Noyes  mentioned  above.  Able  readers 
or  groups  of  readers  may  present  these  poems  to  the  class  instead. 
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THE  WOMAN  OF  LALO-HANA  (Hawaii),  Page  173 
(Padraic  Colum) 

Aim:  To  acquaint  pupils  with  one  of  the  legends  of  Hawaii  as 
an  illustration  of  the  fertile  imagination  possessed  by  primitive  peo- 
ples in  their  attempts  to  explain  natural  phenomena. 

Resources:  Read  the  biographical  data  about  the  author,  Padraic 
Colum,  and  the  notes  which  are  included  under  Discussing  the  Story. 
The  teacher  might  like  to  read  further  stories  from  Padraic  Colum  s 
Legends  of  Hawaii  for  background. 

Bridge:  Discuss  with  pupils  how  primitive  peoples  tend  to  explain 
natural  events  and  phenomena  by  means  of  legends  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  Tell  them  that  the 
Hawaiians  are  no  exception.  Read  the  first  paragraph  aloud  to  stimu- 
late an  interest  in  further  reading. 

Presentation:  Assign  the  selection  for  silent  reading.  Check  com- 
prehension by  a series  of  ten  or  twelve  multiple-choice  questions 
such  as  the  following: 

1.  The  Woman  from  Lalo-Hana  was  called  (a)  Kahuna,  (b)  Konia, 
(c)  Kena,  (d)  Hina. 

2.  In  the  calabash  she  sent  for  there  was  (a)  a fish,  (b)  the  moon, 
(c)  tropical  fruit,  (d)  the  pa-o’o. 

Discuss  these  as  well  as  the  questions  following  the  selection  in  the 
text.  Recommend  Colum’s  Legends  of  Hawaii  for  reading  by  pupils 
who  are  interested  in  this  type  of  literature. 


ONE  CANDLE  POWER  (Turkey),  Page  178 
(Alice  Geer  Kelsey) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  one  of  the  amusing  folk  tales  about  the  Hodja. 

Resources:  This  is  one  of  the  stories  from  Mrs.  Kelsey’s  Once  the 
Hodja,  a book  of  tall  tales  about  this  unusual  hero.  Nasr-ed-Din 
Hodja  was  the  sort  of  schemer  who  was  always  matching  his  wits 
against  those  of  his  friends.  As  in  the  incident  recorded  humour- 
ously in  “One  Candle  Power,”  he  usually  won  in  such  encounters. 

Bridge:  You  might  have  pupils  suggest  instances  from  fact  or 
fiction  of  people  who  were  boastful  about  their  exploits.  What  usually 
happens  when  such  people  are  called  upon  to  make  good  their 
boasts? 

Presentation:  Assign  this  legend  for  class  reading.  Then  have  the 
pupils  choose  the  central  idea  of  the  story  from  the  following: 

This  story  is  mainly  about  a man  who  wishes  to  teach  his 
friends  that  (a)  a candle  is  a slow  but  sure  way  of  heating  a 
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kettle  of  water,  (b)  if  a candle  is  a slow  way  of  heating  a kettle 
of  water,  imagining  its  warmth  is  an  altogether  impossible  way 
of  warming  the  body,  (c)  if  a candle  can  warm  the  body  merely 
by  our  imagining  its  warmth,  how  much  easier  can  it  heat  a 
kettle  of  water,  (d)  one  should  not  invite  a guest  to  dinner  until 
tlie  meal  has  been  cooked. 

Discuss  the  story  using  the  guidance  given  in  the  questions  at  the 
end  of  tlie  selection  in  the  text. 
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UNIT  3 


) 


Adventures  in  Other  Times 

INTRODUCTORY: 

Through  drama,  folk  song,  short  story,  poetry,  legend,  and  exposi- 
tory essay,  this  unit  presents  components  of  early  life  in  Canada  and 
of  legends  which  help  us  understand  the  past  whose  heritage  we 
share  with  other  peoples.  As  the  class  reads  its  way  through  Adven- 
tures in  Other  Times,  each  selection  should  be  related  to  the  general 
theme  of  the  unit  and  appropriate  leisure  reading  should  be  recom- 
mended from  the  interesting  books  listed  at  the  end  of  the  unit. 

When  all  selections  in  the  unit  have  been  studied  by  the  class,  a 
period  or  two  should  be  spent  in  generalizing  what  has  been  learned 
about  other  times  and  in  comparative  treatment  of  the  selections 
included.  Stress  the  importance  of  the  understanding  of  other  people 
and  other  times  developed  through  the  study  of  this  unit. 

SECTION  1 - IMAGINING  LIFE  IN  EARLY  CANADA 

HERE  WILL  I NEST,  Page  185 
(Hilda  Mary  Hooke) 

Aim:  To  re-create  imaginatively  the  events  of  this  play  as  they 
would  be  enjoyed  if  the  play  were  presented  on  the  stage. 

Resources:  In  1803  Colonel  Thomas  Talbot  arrived  in  western 
Ontario,  then  Upper  Canada,  where  he  subsequently  established  a 
settlement  north  of  Lake  Erie,  in  what  is  now  the  county  of  Elgin. 
Talbot  was  “a  fierce  little  Irish  gentleman,  who  hated  Scotsmen  and 
women,  turned  teetotallers  out  of  his  house,  and  built  the  only  good 
road  in  the  province.”  In  1827  he  founded  London,  which  in  a year 
became  the  judicial  centre  of  the  district.  Miss  Hooke’s  play,  “Here 
Will  I Nest,”  shows  us  a concentrated  and  dramatic  incident  six  years 
after  Talbot’s  arrival  in  Upper  Canada  and  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  first  settlers  for  his  colony.  This  is  an  historical  drama  which 
demands  that  two  things  be  done.  First,  the  teacher  should  read 
something  of  the  historical  background  of  the  early  settlements  in 
Upper  Canada.  Second,  he  should  teach  this  selection  as  a play, 
emphasizing  its  dramatic  qualities  and  assisting  the  pupils  to  read  the 
play  in  such  a way  as  to  “see”  the  action  as  it  would  be  presented 
on  the  stage. 
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Bridge:  Give  some  historical  background  as  a setting  for  the  play. 

Presentation:  Read  the  play  as  a class  project  with  chosen  pupils 
and  the  teacher  assuming  the  parts  of  the  main  characters.  When  the 
play  has  been  read,  the  class  should  discuss  the  questions  under  Keys 
to  Enjoyment.  Groups  of  pupils  may  then  proceed  to  prepare  differ- 
ent scenes  in  the  play  for  presentation  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Furtlier  Reading:  Pupils  will  enjoy  the  other  historical  plays  of 
Hilda  Mary  Hooke  in  One-Act  Plays  from  Canadian  History,  the  col- 
lection from  which  “Here  Will  I Nest”  was  selected. 


EN  ROULANT  MA  BOULE,  Page  201 
(French-Ganadian  Folk  Song) 

Aim:  To  experience  the  pleasme  which  comes  from  group  par- 
ticipation in  the  singing  of  folk  songs. 

Presentation:  Glarffy  the  meaning  of  the  French  version  of  this 
song  and  spend  some  time  on  pronunciation  of  the  French  words  that 
may  give  difficulty.  The  song  should  then  be  sung,  using  either  the 
French  words  or  the  English  version  of  J.  Murray  Gibbon. 


THE  CRADLE,  Page  205 
(Adjutor  Rivard) 

Aim:  To  grow  in  understanding  of  the  importance  of  symbols  in 
our  hves. 

Resoiu*ces:  The  cradle  as  such  has  disappeared  from  most  Gana- 
dian  homes  to  be  replaced  by  bassinets  and  cribs.  In  pioneer  days 
the  cradle  was  in  common  use  and  became  so  important  as  to  sym- 
bolize the  ideals  of  family  life.  It  is  this  symbolism  that  the  author 
stresses  in  his  story.  Biographical  data  about  Adjutor  Rivard  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  of  the  text.  This,  with  the  note  under  Keys 
to  Enjoyment,  should  provide  suflScient  background  for  teaching  this 
selection  from  Chez  Nous.  Chez  Nous  was  written  by  Rivard  and 
was  translated  into  English  by  W.  H.  Blake  (1861-1924). 

Bridge;  This  selection  might  well  be  introduced  by  a discussion 
about  symbols  and  their  importance  to  our  lives.  Such  symbols  as 
the  flag,  the  cross,  the  sceptre,  etc.,  will  be  mentioned  and  then- 
value  estimated. 


Presentation:  This  selection  is  one  that  the  teacher  might  well 
read  aloud  to  the  class  in  order  to  help  give  it  an  adequate  interpre- 
tation and  to  clarify  its  meaning.  For  the  French  rhyme  at  the  end 
of  the  selection,  the  pupils  may  substitute  those  of  such  a familiar 
English  lullaby  as  “Rock-a-bye  Baby.”  Discuss  the  study  questions 
following  the  selection  in  the  text  and  complete  the  vocabulary 
assignment  provided. 
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THE  WAY  OF  THE  WEST,  Page  211 
(Nellie  McClung) 

Aim:  To  grow  in  tolerance  and  understanding  through  reading 
a story  which  illustrates  how  otliers  were  able  to  do  so. 

Resources:  “The  Way  of  the  West,”  a story  from  Nellie  McClung*s 
The  Black  Creek  Stopping  House  and  Other  Stories,  has  its  setting  in 
southern  Manitoba.  This  story  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  people 
who  emphasized  their  likenesses  rather  than  their  diflFerences.  The 
story,  of  course,  must  be  read  as  a whole  in  order  to  appreciate  its 
true  spirit,  which  is  that  of  understanding  the  universal  ideals  among 
people  who  differ  in  race  and  religion.  The  three  dates  mentioned  in 
the  story  are  significant.  July  1 is  Canada’s  birthday,  celebrating 
Confederation,  which  took  place  in  1867.  In  the  same  way,  July  4 
is  the  national  birthday  of  the  United  States.  On  that  day  in  1776 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  at  Philadelphia  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  thirteen  American  colonies  who  broke  from  British 
cntrol  to  form  the  United  States  of  America.  July  12  is  the  date 
celebrated  by  Orangemen  in  commemoration  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne  (1690)  in  which  William  III  defeated  James  II  of  England. 
Though  traditionally  there  has  sometimes  been  misunderstanding 
between  Americans  and  Canadians  and  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  Nellie  McClung  shows  that  it  is  the  way  of  the  West 
to  be  tolerant  of  each  other’s  beliefs,  customs,  and  ideals.  Fortun- 
ately, the  spirit  of  understanding  is  dominant  in  most  parts  of  Canada. 

Bridge:  Give  some  background  information  about  the  groups 
included  in  this  story  and  give  examples  of  the  value  of  understand- 
ing in  eliminating  friction  between  groups  of  various  kinds. 

Presentation:  The  story  might  be  read  silently.  The  teacher  should 
lead  an  objective  discussion  based  on  the  problems  raised  in  Keys  to 
Enjoyment. 

Further  Reading:  Nellie  McClung  has  also  written  Sowing  Seeds 
in  Danny,  Second  Chance,  and  Clearing  in  the  West.  Junior  high 
school  pupils  will  enjoy  these.  Red  River  Shadows  by  Olive  Knox  is 
anotlier  story  set  in  Manitoba  during  the  early  years  of  its  settlement. 

THERE’S  A RED  ROSE  TANGLED  IN  THE  PRAIRIE’S  WOOL 

Page  222 
(A.  M.  Stephen) 

Aim:  To  recognize  something  of  the  debt  that  we  owe  to  this 
country’s  pioneers. 

Resources:  Read  the  biography  of  Alexander  Maitland  Stephen 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Adventures  book. 

Bridge:  In  every  junior  high  school  class  there  will  be  children 
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whose  parents  or  grand-parents  or  more  remote  ancestors  came  to 
Canada  as  settlers  or  homesteaders.  Find  out  from  the  children  who 
these  pioneers  were,  where  they  came  from,  and  where  they  settled. 

Presentation:  Read  the  poem  to  the  class,  asking  them  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  images  or  poetical  pictures  that  the  poet 
creates,  to  use  their  imagination  as  much  as  possible  to  see  Olaf  the 
Icelander  as  Stephen  saw  him.  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  why  Olaf  was 
an  adventurer  as  much  as  was  his  Viking  forefather. 

Further  Activities:  The  free  verse  form  of  this  selection  may  be 
studied  along  the  lines  suggested  in  Clues  to  Meaning  at  the  end  of 
the  poem. 

Further  Reading:  The  biographical  note  mentioned  above  lists 
several  volumes  of  A.  M.  Stephen  s poetry. 

BOX  SOCIAL,  Page  224 
(Edward  McCourt) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  recreations  which  formed 
part  of  the  life  of  pioneer  Canadians. 

Bridge:  This  selection  might  be  introduced  by  discussion  of  the 
recreational  facilities  and  opportunities  in  your  community.  This 
should  lead  to  two  things:  first,  an  appreciation  of  the  relative  merits 
of  spectator  activities  and  of  activities  in  which  people  themselves 
participate;  second,  description  of  some  of  the  chief  recreations  popu- 
lar in  the  twentieth  century.  The  excerpt  given  in  the  text  under 
the  title  “Box  Social”  is  from  the  novel.  This  Flaming  Hour.  The 
teacher  may  wish  to  read  this  novel  for  further  background. 

Presentation:  Pupils  should  read  this  story  silently  for  enjoyment. 
The  questions  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment  should  prove  useful  in  initi- 
ating discussion. 

Further  Activities:  Have  the  class  write  short  themes  in  which 
they  tell  about  some  incident  related  to  another  form  of  recreation: 
the  church  supper,  the  hockey  playoffs,  the  stampede,  the  fall  fair, 
the  circus,  etc. 

Further  Reading:  Edward  McCourt  has  also  written  Music  at  the 
Close. 

SECTION  2 -LEGENDS  OF  OTHER  TIMES 

SHREWD  BARGAINING,  Page  235 
(Thomas  Chandler  Haliburton) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  the  humour  of  Judge  Haliburton’s  story. 

Resources:  No  anthologies  which  emphasize  Canadian  literature 
should  omit  the  humour  of  Thomas  Chandler  Haliburton.  His  bluff, 
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friendly  fun  is  always  illustrated  by  vital  and  thoroughly  hkable 
people. 

Bridge:  Build  some  background  about  practices  with  respect  to 
horse  racing  and  wagers  upon  them. 

Presentation:  Read  the  story  aloud  to  emphasize  its  humour.  The 
study  questions  included  in  the  text  are  adequate  for  stimulating 
enjoyment  of  this  story.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  Hali- 
burton’s  humour?  Give  the  names  of  other  Canadian  humorists. 

Further  Reading:  Another  humorous  story  about  horse  racing  is 
W.  O.  Mitchell’s  “Two  Kinds  of  Liars,”  which  appeared  in  Macleans 
Magazine  in  1945.  This  same  story  was  adapted  by  Mr.  Mitchell  for 
radio  presentation  in  January,  1950,  under  the  title  “Gentlemen  Don’t 
Chaw.” 


HOW  SUMMER  CAME  TO  CANADA,  Page  238 
(Cyrus  MacMillan) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  a legend  about  the  origin  of  the  seasons. 

Resources:  There  have  been  many  legends  about  the  causes  of 
winter  and  summer.  One  from  Roman  literature  is  the  story  of  Ceres 
and  her  daughter  Prosperina,  who  was  carried  away  by  Pluto  to  dwell 
in  the  dark  lower  world  for  a large  part  of  each  year.  While  Proser- 
pina was  with  Pluto,  Ceres  was  sad  and  the  world  had  winter;  while 
Proserpina  was  with  her  mother,  the  goddess  of  fruitfulness,  the 
world  had  summer.  Cyrus  MacMillan’s  story  is  a Canadian  version 
of  the  season  legend.  It  centres  about  the  great  Glooskap. 

Bridge:  Have  a class  committee  look  up  the  story  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpina  (Demeter  and  Persephone)  in  an  encyclopaedia  and  report 
back  to  the  whole  group.  Then  tell  the  class  that  they  are  about  to 
read  another  legend  which  attempts  to  account  for  the  differences 
in  the  seasons. 

Presentation:  Pupils  should  read  this  selection  silently  and  answer 
the  study  questions.  This  should  be  adequate  for  the  study  of  this 
legend. 


EVANGELINE,  Page  244 
(Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  the  romantic  idyl  of  Evangeline. 

Resources:  The  teacher  should  himself  read  the  whole  poem  of 
which  only  Part  I is  included  in  Prose  and  Poetry  Adventures.  The 
story  of  Evangeline  is  based  upon  an  incident  in  Canadian  history. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  French  set  up  homes  in  what  is  now 
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Nova  Scotia,  only  to  have  their  right  to  the  territory  disputed  by  the 
English.  Finally,  a settlement  was  reached  whereby  the  English  were 
left  in  control.  The  French  settlers,  however,  were  left  in  possession 
of  their  land  provided  they  remained  neutral  in  any  subsequent  dis- 
pute between  England  and  her  enemies.  Naturally,  some  of  the 
French  Acadians  felt  bitter  against  foreswearing  allegiance  to  France 
and  broke  the  promise  they  had  made.  In  retribution  some  of  the 
French  settlers  were  banished  from  their  Acadian  homes.  In  the 
process,  it  is  understandable  tliat  parents  might  become  separated 
from  their  children,  and  lovers  from  their  beloved.  Many  of  the 
French  emigrants  from  Acadia  made  their  way  by  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  to  Louisiana,  where  they  established  new  settle- 
ments. The  story  of  Gabriel  and  Evangeline,  separated  when  they 
were  about  to  be  married,  was  suggested  one  evening  by  Dr.  H.  I. 
Connolly,  when  he  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  were  dining  with  Long- 
fellow. Seeing  the  possibilities  of  such  a situation,  Longfellow  wrote 
the  poem  “Evangeline:  A Tale  of  Acadia.”  It  has  outlasted  its  immed- 
iate popularity  to  remain  a general  favourite  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  reading  legends  and  stories  indigenous  to  this  continent. 

Bridge:  The  teacher  might  give  the  historical  background  of  the 
episode  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  story. 

Presentation:  The  poem  should  be  read  as  rapidly  as  the  compe- 
tence of  the  class  will  permit.  The  earlier  part  of  the  poem  may  be 
read  aloud,  but  pupils  will  likely  read  most  of  it  silently.  Discuss 
the  questions  included  in  the  text.  Pupils  should  enjoy  discussing  the 
many  individual  scenes  in  the  story  and  the  customs  of  the  Acadian 
farmers.  Pupils  should  discuss,  too,  the  nature  of  the  rhythm  used 
in  “Evangeline,”  its  use  of  the  hexameter,  and  the  melody  of  its 
music.  The  teacher  might  then  tell  the  pupils  the  rest  of  the  story 
of  Evangeline  as  she  spends  her  life  seeking  for  Gabriel.  In  doing 
so  an  outline  map  might  be  used  to  show  her  wanderings.  It  might 
be  better  to  assign  the  telling  of  Part  II  of  the  story  to  a group  of 
pupils. 

Further  Activities:  1.  This  poem  lends  itself  well  to  dramatiza- 
tion. Several  small  groups  may  prepare  dramatized  versions  of  such 
scenes  as  the  signing  of  the  marriage  contract,  the  betrothal  feast, 
the  imprisonment  in  the  church,  the  gathering  on  the  seashore,  etc. 

2.  A panel  may  prepare  a discussion  on  the  justification  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Acadians. 

3.  Particularly  melodious  portions  of  the  poem  may  be  memor- 
ized. 

4.  Pupils  may  write  descriptions  of  persons,  places,  or  scenes, 
after  collecting  particularly  effective  adjectives  and  nouns.  Among 
the  topics  of  such  descriptions  would  be;  Gabriel,  Evangeline,  Bene- 
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diet,  Basil,  Rene  Leblanc,  Grand  Pr^,  Evangeline’s  room,  Basil’s 
smithy,  the  evening  of  the  betrothal,  the  burning  of  Grand  Pre,  etc. 

5.  Pupils  might  imagine  themselves  as  reporters  assigned  to  write 
an  editorial  on  the  scene  on  the  seashore  prior  to  departure  of  the 
Acadians.  One  group  might  write  from  the  viewpoint  of  a French 
observer,  another  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  English  observer. 


THE  RED  RIVER  VALLEY,  Page  275 
(Cowboy  Song) 

Aim:  To  participate  in  singing  this  favourite  cowboy  song. 

Resources:  The  origin  of  this  song  is  in  doubt,  but  it  is  equally 
appealing  to  Americans  and  Canadians,  for  its  subject,  the  Red  River 
Valley,  is  as  important  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former.  “The  Red  River 
Valley”  is  a type  of  song  quite  characteristic  of  the  American  and 
the  Canadian  West.  Pupils  should  enjoy  the  experience  of  singing  it. 

Presentation:  Give  some  background  about  the  nature  and  source 
of  the  cowboy  songs  which  were  sung  while  herds  were  being 
watched— usually  at  night.  Pupils  should  sing  the  song  as  a group 
experience. 


PEACE  RIVER  HUMOUR,  Page  276 
(Robert  E.  Card) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  tall  tales  that  reflect  the  spirit  of  Western  Canada. 

Resources:  The  notes  at  the  end  of  the  selection  under  the  title 
Clues  to  the  Meaning  should  be  read,  as  well  as  the  biographical 
note  in  the  Appendix  to  Prose  and  Poetry  Adventures. 

Bridge:  The  best  introduction  to  this  selection  is  perhaps  for  the 
teacher  to  read  the  first  two  paragraphs,  which  contain  the  first  story. 

Presentation:  On  a map  of  northern  Alberta  pupils  should  find 
Lesser  Slave  Lake,  Berwyn,  Peace  River,  and  Fairview.  After  the 
first  story  has  been  read  in  class,  the  rest  of  the  selection  may  be 
assigned  for  silent  reading.  Class  discussion  should  make  clear  the 
elements  of  humour  that  are  exemplified  in  the  tales  in  this  selection. 

Further  Activities:  Pupils  may  like  to  compose  or  retell,  orally  or 
in  writing,  tall  tales  similar  to  those  of  Robert  Card. 

Further  Reading:  Boys  and  girls  who  like  the  stories  in  “Peace 
River  Humour”  may  be  interested  in  reading  Johnny  Chinook,  from 
which  this  piece  is  taken. 
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THE  PHANTOM  OF  PERCE  ROCK,  Page  282 
(Edward  C.  Woodley) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  a legend  associated  with  Perce  Rock. 

Resources:  Read  the  introductory  paragraph  under  Keys  to  Enjoy- 
ment and  tlie  biographical  data  in  the  Appendix  of  the  text. 

Bridge:  Nearly  every  community  has  a natural  formation  which 
man’s  imagination  pictures  as  an  animal,  a tower,  a face,  etc.,  and 
about  which  local  legends  have  grown.  Stimulate  the  class  to  discuss 
the  one  with  which  they  are  familiar.  If,  by  chance,  there  is  no  such 
formation  in  your  locality,  you  might  use  one  or  more  of  the  constel- 
lations instead.  What  you  must  do  is  to  prepare  the  class  for  the 
imaginative  story  they  are  about  to  read. 

Presentation:  Have  the  class  read  the  story  and  discuss  the  ques- 
tions under  Keys  to  Enjoyment. 

Further  Activities:  The  class  might  make  a collection  of  Cana- 
dian legends  from  various  sources.  As  a creative  writing  assignment, 
pupils  might  be  asked  to  write  an  original  “legend”  based  upon  some 
natural  formation  which  has  no  story  already  attached  to  it.  The 
teacher  may  help  here  by  leading  a discussion  to  help  pupils  mar- 
shal ideas. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  BRIDGE,  Page  287 
(Thomas  Babington  Macaulay) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  the  legend  of  the  hero,  Horatius,  who,  with  his 
companions,  saved  the  city  of  Rome  from  capture  and  destruction. 

Resources:  The  teacher  might  well  prepare  a map  of  Italy  show- 
ing the  location  of  most  of  the  places  mentioned  in  this  legend.  This 
activity  should  be  used  as  a means  of  arousing  interest  and  of  adding 
reality  to  the  study,  of  the  selection. 

Bridge:  Tell  the  pupils  enough  of  the  situation  to  motivate  fur- 
ther reading:  the  Roman  traitor  Sextus,  exiled  because  of  his  wicked- 
ness and  inefficiency,  had  rallied  the  Etruscans  to  aid  him  in  an  attack 
upon  Rome.  The  advancing  army  approached  the  entrance  to  the 
only  bridge  which  would  permit  an  enemy  to  attack  the  city. 

Presentation:  The  class  should  then  read  this  rapid-moving  story 
of  the  defence  of  the  bridge.  What  qualities  of  Horatius,  Spurius 
Lartius,  and  Herminius  are  demonstrated  in  this  selection?  What 
characteristics  of  Roman  citizens  in  general  are  illustrated?  Explain 
the  meaning  of  the  lines: 

“Then  none  was  for  the  party, 

Then  aU  were  for  the  state  . . 
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What  examples  of  the  application  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  can 
you  give  for  Canadians  living  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Discuss  the  Keys  for  Enjoyment  accompanying  the  selection  in 
the  text. 

Further  Reading:  Pupils  will  like  also  “The  Battle  of  Lake  Regil- 
lus”  by  Macaulay.  Mature  pupils  may  also  like  to  read  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Marmion. 
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UNIT  4 


Adventures  in  Other  Lives 

INTRODUCTORY: 

This  unit  might  be  introduced  by  discussion  of  the  contributions 
made  to  our  lives  by  people  of  vision  the  world  over.  Examples  given 
by  pupils  will  be  numerous  and  will  be  representative  of  the  gifts 
in  the  fields  of  education,  science,  religion,  etc.  After  studying  the 
selections  in  Section  I of  this  unit,  pupils  should  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  contributions  made  by  those  whose  work  is  described  and  should 
analyse  the  qualities  of  character  which  were  essential  to  their  suc- 
cess. Stress  the  similarities  between  people  while  taking  into  account 
their  differences. 

Through  the  thoughts  of  the  Canadians  represented  in  the  second 
section  of  this  unit,  pupils  should  be  guided  to  discuss  the  factors 
which  give  distinctiveness  to  Canadian  people.  As  each  selection  is 
read,  it  should  be  related  to  the  central  theme  of  building  under- 
standing of  ourselves  through  understanding  other  people. 

SECTION  1-REAL  PEOPLE  THE  WORLD  OVER 

THE  BALLAD  OF  EAST  AND  WEST,  Page  307 
(Rudyard  Kipling) 

Aim;  To  grow  in  understanding  of  the  fact  that  courage  is  a uni- 
versal quality. 

Resources;  This  narrative  poem  was  written  to  illustrate  the  theme 
with  which  it  commences: 

“For  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  border 
nor  breed  nor  birth. 

When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  though 
they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 

The  setting  in  India  during  the  nineteenth-century  days  of  English 
occupation  is  one  quite  familiar  to  Kipling,  who  lived  there  for  a 
considerable  part  of  his  life.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  conflicts 
between  the  British  and  the  natives.  He  makes  the  most  of  one  of 
these— imagined,  of  course— to  emphasize  the  chief  generalization  he 
wishes  to  make.  The  White  Queen  was  Queen  Victoria,  1837-1901. 
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Bridge:  You  might  introduce  this  selection  by  making  a compari- 
son between  the  customs,  beliefs,  and  habits  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West. 

Presentation:  Assign  the  poem  for  reading  in  class,  or  better,  read 
it  aloud  to  capture  the  rapidity  of  its  action.  Discuss  the  Keys  to 
Enjoyment  as  a means  of  reviewing  the  story.  In  what  ways  does 
this  selection  resemble  the  old  English  ballad?  In  what  ways  does 
it  differ  from  the  traditional  ballad? 

Further  Reading:  Other  poems  of  Rudyard  Kipling  include: 
“Fuzzy  Wuzzy,”  “Danny  Deever,”  and  “The  Road  to  Mandalay.” 


JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA,  Page  314 
(Katherine  Little  Bakeless) 

Aim:  To  appreciate  that  the  greatness  of  John  Philip  Sousa  lay 
in  the  universal  appeal  of  his  music. 

Resources:  This  selection  is  an  example  of  a biography  from 
Katherine  L.  Bakeless’s  Story-Lives  of  American  Composers.  Its  sub- 
ject, John  Philip  Sousa,  was  bom  in  Washington  in  1854.  At  the  age 
of  eleven  he  made  an  appearance  as  a violin  soloist.  In  1876  he 
played  first  violin  in  an  orchestra  conducted  by  Offenbach,  who  was 
then  visiting  America.  After  spending  several  years  as  a conductor 
of  touring  theatrical  and  operatic  companies,  Sousa,  in  1880,  became 
leader  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  band.  In  this  capacity  he 
served  under  Presidents  Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur,  Cleveland,  and  Har- 
rison until  his  retirement  in  1892  to  organize  the  Sousa  Band.  With 
this  he  continued  to  give  concerts  at  home  and  abroad  until  shortly 
before  his  death  in  1932.  During  World  War  I he  returned  to  his 
country’s  service  with  the  United  States  Navy. 

Bridge:  Read  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  biography  of  “John 
Philip  Sousa”  to  the  sentence  ending:  “It  came  about  in  this  way.” 

Presentation:  Assign  the  biography  for  class  or  home  reading. 
Then  have  the  class  answer  a series  of  questions  to  test  comprehen- 
sion. These  questions  may  be  constructed  in  similar  fashion  to  the 
following: 

1.  In  the  first  examination  he  took,  John  Philip  Sousa  (a)  won  no 
medals,  (b)  was  awarded  five  medals,  (c)  really  won  five  medals 
but  was  given  only  three,  (d)  won  one  medal. 

2.  The  “Sousaphone”  was  made  by  changing  the  form  of  the 
(a)  French  horn,  (b)  English  horn,  (c)  tuba,  (d)  trumpet. 

Next  discuss  the  questions  accompanying  the  selection  in  the  text. 

Criticize  the  style  of  the  writing  in  the  paragraph  beginning,  “It 
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was  about  that  time  that  Philip  heard  some  music  which  was  an 
experience  he  never  forgot.  . . 

Explain  tlie  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  words  from  its 
context: 

quandary,  stoops.  Give  a substitute  for  each.  Comment  on  the 
use  of  most  excellent. 

Further  Activities:  The  class  should  listen  to  recordings  of  some 
of  Sousa’s  well-known  marches.  Victor  has  four  recordings  with 
Sousa  conducting,  and  at  least  nine  others  of  his  marches. 

Further  Reading:  John  Philip  Sousa,  The  March  King,  by  Lina 
Lewiton;  Young  Masters  of  Music,  by  Mary  N.  Roberts,  and  Great 
Musicians  as  Children,  by  Franciska  Schwimmer,  are  biographies 
suited  to  junior  high  school  pupils. 


RALEGH  LOOKS  WEST,  Page  326 
(Elsie  Park  Go  wan) 

Aim:  To  understand  that  the  world  needs  the  dreamer  of  great 
dreams  as  well  as  the  doer  of  great  deeds. 

Resources:  Teacher  and  pupils  should  read  the  notes  entitled 
Clues  to  Meaning  at  the  end  of  the  play  and  the  biography  of  the 
author  in  the  Appendix  to  Prose  and  Poetry  Adventures. 

Bridge:  The  study  of  this  play  may  be  correlated  with  work  in 
social  studies,  or  the  first  speech  of  the  Narrator  may  serve  as  an 
introduction.  Before  the  play  is  read  in  class,  on  a map  of  the  world 
the  following  places  should  be  located:  London,  Plymouth,  Devon, 
Newfoundland,  Azores,  Virginia,  Guiana,  the  Orinoco. 

Presentation:  As  “Ralegh  Looks  West”  is  a play,  it  can  be  best 
understood  and  appreciated  if  it  is  so  studied.  The  first  scene,  ending 
with  the  exit  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  may  be  read  aloud  in  class.  The 
characters  of  Ralegh  and  Elizabeth  may  then  be  discussed,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  play  assigned  for  individual,  silent  reading.  Pupils 
should  be  asked  to  read  the  play  as  if  they  were  preparing  for  a 
try-out  for  a dramatic  presentation.  After  the  whole  play  has  been 
read  silently,  pupils  should  have  opportunities  to  show  how  they 
would  interpret  the  different  parts.  If  a suitable  occasion  and 
sufficient  time  are  available,  the  play  may  be  prepared  for  a school 
assembly.  For  such  a presentation,  as  this  is  a radio  play,  parts  need 
not  be  memorized  (although  they  must  be  rehearsed),  costumes  and 
make-up  will  not  be  needed,  but  some  attention  should  be  devoted 
to  improvising  appropriate  sound  effects,  and  suitable  music,  recorded 
or  otherwise,  should  be  available. 
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Further  Activities;  This  selection  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
dramatic  structure  of  a radio  play,  and  be  studied  as  such.  Similarities 
and  dissimilarities  to  “Here  Will  I Nest”  (a  stage  play)  already  studied 
should  be  noted.  What  differences  are  due  to  different  methods  and 
purposes  of  the  two  authors,  and  what  ones  are  due  to  the  different 
methods  of  presentation? 

Further  Reading;  Pupils  who  wish  to  read  more  about  the  great 
Englishman  who  is  the  principal  character  in  this  play  may  be 
interested  in  John  Buchan’s  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


CLARA  BARTON,  Page  342 
(Rosemary  and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet) 

Aim;  To  enjoy  a poem  telHng  how  a brave  woman  helped  people 
through  the  Red  Cross. 

Resources;  A Swiss  humanitarian,  Henri  Dunant,  was  grieved  by 
the  cries  of  the  wounded  on  the  battlefield  at  Solferino  in  1859.  With 
the  aid  of  Italian  women  he  ministered  as  best  he  could  to  both  sides, 
Italian  and  Austrian  alike.  He  later  wrote  a pamphlet  describing  the 
terrible  scenes  he  had  witnessed  and  urging  the  formation  of  an 
organization  to  care  for  the  wounded  in  war  without  discrimination 
based  on  nationality.  As  a result  an  international  conference  met  at 
Geneva  in  1864  representing  fourteen  nations.  The  “Red  Cross 
Treaty”  adopted  then  was  revised  at  The  Hague  in  1906.  It  assures 
protection  in  times  of  war  of  those  organizations  which  minister  to 
the  suffering.  To  identify  these  agents  of  mercy  the  symbol  adopted 
was  a red  cross  on  a white  background.  This  red  cross  has  become 
the  symbol  of  humanity  and  ministry  to  suffering  people  everywhere 
whether  they  are  the  victims  of  war,  flood,  earthquake,  explosion, 
famine,  or  any  other  disaster.  To  Henri  Dunant  should  go  the  credit 
for  initiating  the  International  Red  Cross. 

The  work  of  Clara  Barton  is  no  less  important.  In  founding  the 
American  Red  Cross  she  was  motivated,  as  was  Dunant,  by  a desire 
to  aid  those  in  distress.  The  American  Red  Cross  by  its  own  agencies 
and  through  co-operation  with  similar  organizations  in  other  countries 
has  done  humanitarian  work  now  for  almost  a century. 

Bridge;  Capitalize  upon  some  service  offered  by  the  Red  Cross 
to  motivate  the  study  of  this  selection.  Class  committees  may  be 
asked  to  prepare  reports  on  the  International  Red  Cross,  Henri 
Dunant,  and  Clara  Barton. 

Presentation;  Read  the  poem  aloud  to  the  class  and  give  attention 
to  the  questions  under  Discussing  the  Poem.  Note  the  light,  almost 
humorous  treatment  of  the  subject  by  the  Benets.  Note,  too,  the 
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esteem  in  which  they  hold  Clara  Barton  because  of  her  humani- 
tarianism. 

The  poem  may  be  read  as  a choral  experience  by  the  class. 

Further  Activities:  As  suggested  above,  reports  on  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross,  the  Canadian  Red  Cross,  Henri  Dunant,  and  Clara 
Barton  may  be  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  class.  Particular  inci- 
dents in  the  history  and  work  of  the  Red  Cross  may  be  dramatized. 
Students  may  help  the  Red  Cross  in  its  campaigns  for  funds  by  means 
of  posters,  letters,  and  articles  as  well  as  in  more  direct  ways. 

Further  Reading:  The  selection  in  the  text  is  from  A Book  of 
Americans  by  the  Benets. 


HOW  CYRUS  LAID  THE  CABLE,  Page  345 
(John  Godfrey  Saxe) 

Aim:  To  learn  how  courage,  perseverance,  and  belief  in  an  idea 
were  responsible  for  one  of  the  important  aids  to  communication. 

Bridge:  Begin  the  study  of  this  poem  by  a survey  of  various 
means  of  communication.  Among  them  the  cable  will  be  mentioned. 
Then  tell  the  class  that  great  difficulties  were  encountered  in  laying 
cables  across  ocean  floors.  Have  pupils  suggest  what  some  of  these 
were. 

Presentation:  Read  the  poem  aloud,  concentrating  upon  its  quiet 
rhythmical  style  and  its  light,  humorous  treatment.  Discuss  the  ques- 
tions included  in  the  text.  Emphasize  the  chief  characteristics  of 
Cyrus  Field. 

Further  Activities:  The  selection  should  be  used  for  choral 
reading.  Have  pupils  consult  an  encyclopaedia  for  further  informa- 
tion about  Cyrus  Field  and  prepare  a statement  to  be  read  in  class. 
They  might  prepare  a series  of  news  reports  suitable  for  informing 
the  public  of  progress  in  the  laying  of  the  cable. 

Further  Reading:  An  interesting  account  of  this  adventure  is  told 
by  Cyrus  W.  Field  himself  in  “How  the  Atlantic  Cable  was  Laid.” 

KOCH,  Page  347 
(Ruth  Fox) 

Aim;  To  learn  how  patience,  persistence,  and  the  scientific  method 
were  related  in  the  war  against  disease. 

Resources:  The  material  in  the  text,  together  with  the  suggestions 
titled  Discussing  the  Selection,  provide  sufficient  background  for 
studying  this  selection. 
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Bridge;  Discuss  with  the  class  their  understanding  of  the  germ 
theory  of  disease.  Speculate  on  the  names  of  those  who  made  contri- 
butions in  this  field.  These  should  include  Leeuwenhoek,  Pasteur, 
Lister,  and  Koch. 

Presentation;  Read  the  two  introductory  paragraphs  aloud  to  the 
class.  Then  assign  the  rest  of  the  selection  for  silent  reading,  asking 
the  pupils  to  find  the  two  great  discoveries  made  by  Koch  as  told 
here.  When  all  of  the  pupils  have  completed  the  reading,  give  the 
class.  Then  assign  the  rest  of  the  selection  for  silent  reading,  asking 
such  as  the  following  should  be  constructed: 

1.  The  present  which  Koch’s  wife  brought  for  him  was  a 
(a)  thermometer,  (b)  scarf,  (c)  microscope,  (d)  scalpel. 

2.  As  a reward  for  his  discovery  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  Koch  was 
(a)  immediately  given  a title,  (b)  immediately  established  in  a 
laboratory  in  Berlin,  (c)  established  in  a laboratory  in  Berlin 
nearly  four  years  later,  (d)  later  given  a thousand  dollars. 

Discuss  these  questions  and  those  provided  under  Discussing  the 
Selection.  These  might  be  answered  by  the  pupils  as  a written  exer- 
cise. Stress  the  outstanding  qualities  that  made  Koch  a successful 
scientist— patience,  persistence,  industry,  meticulousness,  and  belief 
in  an  idea. 

Further  Reading;  Paul  de  Kruifs  Microbe  Hunters  interest- 
ing stories  of  several  scientists  who  made  contributions  in  the  field  of 
bacteriology.  Francis  Benz’s  Pasteur,  Knight  of  the  Laboratory  is 
another  story  that  will  interest  junior  high  school  pupils. 


AND  YET  FOOLS  SAY,  Page  362 
(George  S.  Holmes) 

Aim.  To  appreciate  the  truth  that  a man  continues  to  live  through 
the  contributions  which  he  has  made  to  serve  his  fellowmen. 

Resources;  The  teacher  might  well  read  a good  biography  of 
Edison  as  background  here.  We  suggest  W.  H.  Meadowcroft’s  Boys 
Life  of  Edison,  or  W.  E.  Wise’s  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  the  Youth  and 
His  Time. 

Bridge;  Have  pupils  suggest  some  of  the  inventions  which  were 
made  by  Edison. 

Presentation;  Read  the  poem  aloud  and  discuss  the  questions 
which  accompany  it  in  the  text. 
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HE  GAVE  THEM  “WINDOWS”,  Page  363 
(J.  Alvin  Kugelmass) 

Aim;  To  show  how  one,  who  was  himself  stricken  with  blindness, 
made  it  possible  for  himself  and  otliers  like  himself  to  read  through 
the  sense  of  touch. 

Bridge:  Get  samples  of  Braille  writing  or  at  least  pictures  illus- 
trating it.  Any  good  encyclopaedia  will  give  adequate  information. 
A letter  to  tlie  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  your 
nearest  city  will  provide  you  with  further  information. 

Presentation;  Assign  the  selection  for  silent  reading.  Follow  this 
with  a discussion  of  the  questions  at  the  end  of  the  selection.  What 
does  the  writer  mean  by  “windows”  as  he  uses  it  in  the  title? 

Further  Activities;  Have  the  class  prepare  reports  on  Braille  and 
his  system  of  writing  for  the  blind. 

SECTION  2 - CANADIANS  SPEAKING 

MY  COUNTRY,  Page  371 
(Bruce  Hutchison) 

Aim:  To  develop  a wholesome  pride  in  Canada  as  one  of  the 
co-operating  members  of  the  world’s  family  of  nations. 

Resources;  This  selection  is  the  introduction  to  Hutchison’s  The 
Unknown  Country,  written  to  give  people  of  other  lands,  particularly 
those  of  the  United  States,  some  idea  of  the  great  country  we  live  in, 
of  the  vastness  of  its  human  and  material  resources.  In  Prose  and 
Poetry  for  Enjoyment  appears  “The  Men  in  Sheepskin  Coats,”  an 
abridgement  of  one  of  the  chapters  in  this  book.  Much  of  the  book 
will  prove  enjoyable  to  junior  high  school  pupils,  while  teachers  of 
English  or  social  studies  will  probably  wish  to  read  the  whole  volume. 
The  book  was  written  during  the  early  years  of  World  War  H,  when 
Canada’s  population  was  much  less  than  it  is  today. 

Bridge:  Junior  high  school  students  know  many  facts  about 
Canada.  Ask  them  to  think  of  how  it  feels  to  be  a lonely  prairie 
grain  farmer  or  a maritime  fisherman  or  a Pacific  Coast  lumberman. 

Presentation:  This  short  selection  should  be  read  aloud  by  the 
best  reader  in  the  classroom— presumably  the  teacher.  Point  out  how 
the  selection  is  developed.  In  the  second  paragraph  the  author 
recapitulates  the  charges  made  against  Canada:  that  it  is  a problem 
for  America,  a backward  nation,  a colony,  a timid  race. 
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JUMBO,  Page  374 
(D.  A.  MacMillan) 

Aim:  To  appreciate  how  a Canadian  of  unpretentious  origin  and 
from  a simple  environment  developed  qualities  of  character  that 
made  him  a hero. 

Resources:  In  Only  the  Stars  Know,  D.  A.  MacMillan,  about 
whom  there  is  biographical  information  in  the  appendix  of  Prose  and 
Poetry  Adventures,  tells  a number  of  interesting  stories  of  the  unsung 
heroes  of  the  R.  C.  A.  F.  Among  these  stories  is  the  one  included  here 
under  the  title  “Jumbo.” 

Bridge:  The  motto  of  the  R.  C.  A.  F.,  Per  Ardua  Ad  Astra,  might 
well  be  used  to  motivate  the  study  of  this  selection.  Discuss  the 
qualities  of  character  necessary  for  the  successful  pilot,  navigator, 
air  gunner,  etc.  Have  the  class  suggest  ways  in  which  Canadians 
demonstrated  heroism  during  World  War  II. 

Presentation:  Assign  tlie  selection  for  silent  reading.  Then  discuss 
the  questions  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  one 
does  not  set  out  to  be  a hero,  but  that  heroism  is  the  unpremeditated 
result  of  character  built  over  a period  of  years.  The  agencies  which 
contribute  to  that  character  building  are  the  home,  the  church,  the 
school,  and  the  other  influences  in  ones  environment. 

Further  Reading:  Suggest  Only  the  Stars  Know  as  a source  of 
stories  with  heroes  similar  to  Jumbo. 


THIS  IS  CANADA,  Page  387 
(Morley  Callaghan) 

Aim:  To  appreciate  with  Morley  Callaghan  the  basic  similarities 
of  Canadians  no  matter  what  the  diversity  of  their  geographical 
location  may  be. 

Resources:  Two  important  things  mentioned  in  this  essay  contri- 
bute to  its  appeal.  First,  Morley  Callaghan  reminds  us  of  many  of  the 
attractive  places  in  Canada.  Second,  he  suggests  the  common  ele- 
ments which  are  the  bonds  of  union  in  a country  with  such  a varied 
economic,  geographical,  racial,  religious,  and  political  background  as 
Canada  has.  It  is  the  unity  rather  tlian  the  diversity  which  Callaghan 
stresses  here. 

Bridge:  This  selection  might  be  introduced  by  means  of  a series 
of  pictures  illustrating  many  of  Canada’s  chief  attractions.  These 
would  include  pictures  of  places  of  historical  interest,  of  pleasure 
resorts,  of  industrial  centres,  and  of  cultural  activities.  Have  the  class 
suggest  Canadian  scenes  which  have  appealed  to  them. 
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Presentation:  Set  the  stage  for  the  students’  reading  of  this 
selection  by  telling  them  to  imagine  themselves  with  Morley  Calla- 
ghan on  shipboard  on  the  Atlantic  at  night  imagining  what  might  be 
taking  place  at  home  in  Canada.  Then  assign  the  reading  of  the 
selection.  Follow  this  with  a discussion  of  tlie  questions  under  Keys 
to  Enjoyment.  Have  pupils  prepare  a map  of  Canada  on  which  to 
locate  the  places  mentioned  in  this  essay.  Discuss  the  language  used 
by  Callaghan  as  to  its  appropriateness.  What  use  does  the  writer 
make  of  figurative  language  and  imagery  in  his  essay?  He  talks  about 
“unpainted  stoops.”  Do  any  Canadians  use  a diflFerent  word  to  name 
what  Morley  Callaghan  means  here?  What  are  some  other  words 
which  are  used  similarly?  You  will  think  of  some  such  as  shock  and 
stook  as  applied  to  setting  up  bundles  of  grain  to  dry  in  the  fields 
before  tlireshing. 

Further  Activities:  Write  an  essay  of  your  own  in  which  you  use 
the  same  title  as  Morley  Callaghan  did  here,  but  use  an  entirely 
different  setting  and  another  set  of  illustrations.  Collect  ideas  first, 
organize  them  as  you  wish  to  present  them,  write  the  essay,  revise  it 
carefully,  and  recopy  it. 


A CANADIAN  ABROAD,  Page  390 
(Edward  William  Thomson) 

Aim:  To  share  the  poet’s  love  of  Canada  as  inspired  by  sensory 
impressions  related  to  Canadian  nature. 

Resources:  As  Morley  Callaghan,  while  removed  from  Canada, 
reflected  imaginatively  upon  what  people  at  home  might  be  doing, 
Edward  William  Thomson  in  like  circumstances  is  reminded  of  the 
sensory  impressions  which  he  associates  with  Canadian  nature. 
Thomson’s  poem  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  Browning’s  “Home 
Thoughts  from  Abroad.”  It  shows  also  the  influence  of  Wordsworth 
and  of  the  Canadian  nature  poets,  of  whom  Archibald  Lampman, 
Bliss  Carman,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  and  Duncan  Campbell  Scott  are 
probably  the  best  known. 

Bridge:  Introduce  the  study  of  this  poem  by  discussing  with  the 
class  some  of  their  own  experiences  and  feelings  when  they  have 
been  away  from  home  for  a holiday  in  some  other  part  of  Canada 
or  outside  Canada  altogether.  The  poem  might  well  be  studied  with 
Morley  Callaghan’s  “This  is  Canada.” 

Presentation:  Read  the  poem  aloud  to  the  class.  What  sensory 
impressions  are  made  by  the  poet?  What  are  the  natural  beauties 
of  Canada  that  appeal  most  to  Edward  William  Thomson?  Name 
other  beauties  which  he  might  have  mentioned.  Why  did  he  choose 
the  ones  he  has  included  in  this  poem?  What  is  it  that  reminds  the 
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“Canadian  Abroad”  about  his  own  country?  In  what  ways  are  his 
reactions  to  absence  from  Canada  different  from  those  expressed  by 
Morley  Callaghan  in  his  essay,  “This  is  Canada”?  The  teacher  should 
read  “Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad”  to  show  how  Browning  felt 
when  he  was  absent  from  England.  Compare  the  two  poems  as  to 
their  thought  and  their  poetic  form.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  memorize  “A  Canadian  Abroad.” 

Further  Activities:  Write  a poem  in  which  you  express  how  you 
would  feel  if  you  were  away  from  Canada  for  a long  time.  Title 
your  poem,  “A  Canadian  Wanderer”.  If  you  prefer,  you  may  write 
a short  essay  on  the  same  topic. 


ISLAND  MAGIC,  Page  392 
(John  Buchan) 

Aim:  To  appreciate  the  importance  of  loyalty  to  small  groups 
and  to  large. 

Resources:  John  Buchan,  who  as  Lord  Tweedsmuir  was  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  from  1935  to  1940,  was  a scholar,  a novelist,  and 
a statesman.  As  a scholar,  he  wrote  many  articles  and  books,  of 
which  his  biographies  of  Cromwell  and  of  Julius  Caesar  are  excellent 
examples.  As  a novelist,  he  wrote  many  fascinating  stories,  among 
which  are  Pr ester  John,  Greenmantle,  and  Blanket  of  the  Dark.  As 
a statesman,  he  made  many  speeches  to  help  foster  Canadian  unity. 
Many  of  these  have  been  collected  and  published  in  Canadian 
Occasions,  from  which  “Island  Magic”  is  taken.  “Island  Magic”  was 
a speech  delivered  in  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1937,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Governor-General 
to  the  only  island  province  of  Canada.  In  his  speech  he  makes  a plea 
to  Canadians  to  broaden  their  loyalties  to  the  country  as  a whole 
while  holding  firm  to  the  local  loyalties  that  they  owe  to  local  insti- 
tutions including  those  associated  with  civic  responsibility.  In  effect, 
what  John  Buchan  was  trying  to  do  was  to  create  a stronger  bond 
of  nationhood. 

The  reference  in  the  second  last  sentence  is  to  George  Canning 
(1770-1827),  who  in  The  Kings  Message  on  December  12,  1826,  said 
in  relation  to  Britain’s  foreign  policy  with  which  he  was  directly 
concerned:  “I  called  the  New  World  into  existence  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  Old.” 

Bridge:  This  selection  might  be  introduced  by  some  consideration 
of  the  geography  and  history  of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  of  what 
the  effect  of  being  an  island  has  had  upon  her  relationship  to  the 
rest  of  Canada  and  upon  her  own  economic  and  cultural  development. 
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Presentation:  Have  the  class  read  the  selection  carefully  and 
discuss  with  them  the  problem  of  loyalties  that  is  raised  by  John 
Buchan.  The  class  might  wish  to  discuss  the  importance  of  loyalties 
even  broader  than  those  to  one’s  country  and  to  the  Commonwealth. 
In  other  words,  what  is  the  importance  to  Canadians  of  loyalty  to 
the  United  Nations  and  through  it  to  mankind  as  a whole? 

Further  Activities:  Organize  a panel  to  discuss  the  questions: 
“Are  island  people  more  loyal  to  local  institutions  than  are  continental 
or  inland  people?  Is  loyalty  to  the  United  Nations  as  important  as 
loyalty  to  one’s  own  country?” 

Further  Reading:  Other  speeches  from  Canadian  Occasions  fit 
the  theme  “Canadians  Speaking”  very  well.  If  time  permits,  some 
pupils  should  read  them  and  report  back  to  class  the  generalizations 
from  each. 


ON  BEING  CANADIAN,  Page  397 
(Vincent  Massey) 

Aim:  To  learn  to  appreciate  better  what  being  a Canadian  means, 
what  privileges  and  what  responsibilities  it  carries  with  it. 

Resources:  Most  idealistic  movements  in  history  have  developed 
creeds.  This  is  particularly  true  in  religion  where  every  sect  and 
every  denomination  has  its  own  statement  of  beliefs  and  of  faith. 
In  “On  Being  Canadian”  Vincent  Massey  sets  up  a creed  (from  the 
Latin  credo=l  believe)  for  the  person  who  is  to  call  himself  a Cana- 
dian. His  emphasis  is  placed  upon  those  characteristics  which  have 
strong  roots  in  our  history  as  one  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
upon  our  fundamental  belief  in  a democracy  based  on  the  worth  of 
the  individual. 

Bridge:  Introduce  this  selection  by  a discussion  about  beliefs  and 
creeds.  The  fact  that  there  are  many  diflFerent  creeds  represented 
within  a single  classroom  should  be  used  to  show  that  there  are 
different  loyalties  based  on  varying  beliefs.  Review  what  John 
Buchan  said  about  having  wider  loyalties.  Have  the  class  speculate 
on  whether  there  is  such  a thing  as  a creed  for  Canadians. 

Presentation:  Since  this  selection  is  relatively  short,  it  might  be 
well  to  read  it  aloud  and  to  discuss  the  questions  under  Keys  to 
Enjoyment.  This  creed  for  Canadians  is  well  worth  memorizing  and 
its  statements  worth  practising. 
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ODE  TO  NEWFOUNDLAND,  Page  399 
(Cavendish  Bovle) 

(Charles  Hubert  Hastings  Parry) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  the  experience  of  singing  this  ode,  which  is 
expressive  of  one  of  the  local  loyalties  that  has  strong  roots  because 
it  was  only  in  1949  that  Newfoundland  became  a Canadian  province. 
Newfoundland  is  both  the  oldest  British  colony  and  the  youngest 
Canadian  province. 

Presentation:  What  things  in  Newfoundland  are  mentioned? 
What  evidence  is  there  in  the  song  of  the  presence  of  loyalty  to  the 
local  unit?  Learn  the  words  of  the  song  and  sing  it  as  a class 
experience. 
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UNIT  5 


Adventures  in  New  Interests 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Discuss  with  pupils  the  many  interests  which  they  have.  Lead 
them  to  discuss  the  interests  which  are  common  to  the  group  as  a 
whole  and  those  which  are  specific  to  individuals.  Develop  the  idea 
that  broadening  one’s  interests  is  important  whether  it  is  done  directly 
or  vicariously  as  is  suggested  in  the  selections  included  in  this  unit. 
The  introduction  to  Adventures  in  New  Interests  should  stress  the 
importance  of  our  being  alert  to  what  is  taking  place  around  us.  The 
various  selections  should  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  central  theme 
of  the  unit.  The  importance  of  adjusting  to  changes  in  our  environ- 
ment and  in  ourselves  should  be  discussed  as  pupils  and  teacher 
generalize  after  studying  all  of  the  selections  in  the  unit  on  new 
interests. 

SECTION  1- ROMANCE  AND  REALITY. 


THE  LADY  AND  THE  TIGER,  Page  405 
(Frank  Stockton) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  a story  in  which  a problem  is  so  skilfully  presented 
that  any  solution  can  be  justified. 

Resources:  This  story  with  its  surprise  ending  is  partly  a joke  on 
the  reader  and  partly  quite  serious.  Prepared  by  Frank  Stockton  to 
entertain  a group  of  club  members,  it  has  become  so  popular  that 
it  has  been  translated  into  many  different  languages.  Its  author 
terminated  his  formal  education  when  he  graduated  from  high  school 
and  became  an  engraver.  To  his  vocation  he  added  the  interesting 
avocation  of  writing  stories  with  all  sorts  of  fanciful  giants,  gnomes, 
dragons  and  the  like.  Stockton  worked  so  hard  at  both  that  his  health 
broke  and  he  was  forced  to  lead  an  outdoor  life  made  possible  by  the 
financial  success  of  his  writing. 

“The  Lady  and  the  Tiger”  presents  an  interesting  problem.  Which- 
ever decision  the  princess  made  she  could  justify  on  rather  logical 
grounds  Whichever  decision  we  think  she  should  have  made  we  can 
also  defend  with  reasonable  arguments.  The  argument  is  so  skilfully 
stated  in  the  story  that  there  is  no  categorical  answer  that  will  prove 
either  choice  to  be  the  only  defensible  one. 
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Bridge:  Discuss  the  life  of  Frank  Stockton  and  review  the  methods 
of  conducting  trials  as  used  by  the  Romans  and  by  the  aristocracy 
of  mediaeval  times. 

Presentation:  Tell  the  pupils  they  are  going  to  read  a story 
which  presents  a difficult  problem  about  which  they  should  form  a 
decision  and  be  prepared  to  present  logical  support  for  that  decision. 
Besides  the  discussion  items  following  the  story  in  the  text  pupils 
might  be  asked  to  consider  the  following: 

1.  The  method  of  administering  justice  as  outlined  in  this  story 
in  comparison  with  the  method  used  in  our  courts. 

2.  The  types  of  twentieth  century  entertainment  that  are  similar 
to  that  described  in  the  story. 

Further  Activities:  An  informal  debate  or  an  open  forum  might 
discuss  the  resolution  that  justice  would  have  been  best  satisfied  had 
the  princess  chosen  to  let  her  lover  live  as  the  husband  of  her  rival. 

Have  pupils  write  a conclusion  to  this  story  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  its  being  a logical  one.  Other  topics  for  investigation 
and  reporting  to  class  would  include:  the  Roman  arena,  the  Colos- 
seum, Roman  weddings,  Roman  customs,  Roman  justice,  etc. 

Further  Reading:  Other  stories  of  Frank  Stockton  are:  Rudder 
Grange,  Pomona’s  Travels,  “A  Piece  of  Red  Calico,”  and  “The  Discour- 
ager of  Hesitancy.” 

THE  GLOVE  AND  THE  LIONS,  Page  413 
(Leigh  Hunt) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  a poetic  narrative  which  presents  a problem  in 
loyalty. 

Resources:  Some  people  are  so  selfish  that  they  seldom  give  con- 
sideration to  others.  The  “beauteous,  lively  dame”  of  “The  Glove  and 
the  Lions”  was  completely  self-centred.  Fortunately  the  disguise  with 
which  she  tried  to  hide  her  real  self  was  so  superficial  that  the  Count 
de  Lorge  could  easily  penetrate  it.  In  risking  his  life  in  the  arena  he 
had  no  idea  of  demonstrating  love.  His  act  strengthened  his  own 
character  and  weakened  that  of  the  “dame.”  We  must  be  careful 
of  the  motives  which  impel  us  to  make  demands  upon  others. 

Bridge:  Tell  the  class  that  here  is  another  story  of  a trial  in  an 
arena. 

Presentation:  Read  the  poem  aloud  and  discuss  the  questions 
included  in  the  text.  Then  prepare  the  poem  for  choral  reading.  This 
selection  gives  an  excellent  opportunity  for  several  solo  parts  with 
group  support  for  chorus  ideas. 

Further  Activities:  The  teacher  might  read  to  the  class  “The 
Glove”  by  Robert  Browning  to  give  the  lady’s  version  of  the  tale. 
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AU  CLAIR  DE  LA  LUNE,  Page  414 
(Jean  Baptiste  Lully) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  the  experience  of  group  participation  in  singing 
this  song. 

Bridge;  Read  to  the  class  the  brief  introduction  on  page  414. 

Presentation:  Read  the  words  of  the  song  interpretively  and 
remove  surface  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  ideas  it  presents.  Then 
have  the  class  sing  the  song  for  pleasure. 

Fm-ther  Activities:  Victor  record  number  29033  is  an  aid  to  appre- 
ciation of  “Au  Clair  de  la  Lune.” 

THE  VIOLIN-MAKER  OF  CREMONA,  Page  417 
(Francois  Coppee) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  the  experience  of  participating  in  reading  a play, 
in  imagining  its  action,  and  in  appreciating  the  qualities  of  its 
characters. 

Resources:  The  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  the  suggestions 
under  Discussing  the  Play,  together  with  the  biographical  note  on 
Francois  Coppee  provide  adequate  aids  for  the  teaching  of  this  play. 

Bridge:  The  teacher  should  give  the  background  of  the  play  and 
its  setting  in  time  and  place.  Surface  difficulties  of  pronunciation 
and  of  the  meaning  of  musical  terms  used  should  be  removed  before 
reading  is  begun.  Explain  to  pupils  that  in  reading  the  play  they 
should  try  to  “see”  in  their  imagination  the  action  as  it  would  take 
place  on  the  stage. 

Presentation:  Assign  the  play  for  silent  reading  to  give  practice  in 
enjoying  this  type  of  literature.  Then  discuss  the  play  using  the 
questions  provided  in  the  text.  Discuss,  too,  the  structure  of  the  plot 
of  this  play  to  show  how  its  author  has  maintained  our  interest 
throughout.  The  interrelationship  among  the  characters  of  the  play 
is  particularly  interesting.  Have  pupils  suggest  what  relationships 
existed  between  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  characters:  Ferrari 
and  his  daughter,  Ferrari  and  Sandro,  Ferrari  and  Filippo,  Giannina 
and  Sandro,  Giannina  and  Filippo,  and  Sandro  and  Filippo. 

Have  the  play  read  orally  in  class  with  pupils  assuming  the  parts 
of  the  various  characters.  This  reading  may  be  made  more  mean- 
ingful with  informal  staging  of  the  play  at  the  front  of  the  classroom. 
A group  of  students  may  prepare  the  whole  play  for  presentation  to 
the  class  and  to  visitors  for  some  special  occasion. 

Further  Activities:  Write  a short  paragraph  in  which  you  tell  what 
became  of  Filippo  after  the  incidents  narrated  in  this  story.  Using 
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an  encyclopaedia,  find  out  as  much  as  you  can  about  Nicolo  Amati 
and  Antonio  Stradivari  and  prepare  short  talks  about  them  for 
the  class. 


ADVENTURES  OF  ISABEL,  Page  433 
(Ogden  Nash) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  the  fun  that  comes  from  reading  nonsense  verse. 

Bridge;  Prepare  the  class  for  the  reading  of  a poem  that  is  meant 
to  be  read  for  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  its  impossible  situations. 

Presentation;  Read  the  poem  aloud.  If  you  wish,  discuss  the 
questions  following  the  poem  in  the  text.  Oral  reading  is  really  all 
that  is  necessary  for  complete  enjoyment. 

Other  Reading;  The  humorous  poetry  of  A.  P.  Herbert  and  Don 
Marquis  should  be  read,  as  well  as  more  by  Ogden  Nash. 


THE  REEF,  Page  435 
(Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.) 

Aim:  To  learn  through  a thrilling  adventure  story  that  sometimes 
enough  of  anything  is  enough. 

Resources;  Using  an  encyclopaedia  and  copies  of  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  find  pictures  of  the  manta  ray,  the  tonu,  the 
gorgonia,  the  tiger  shark,  the  olivella,  the  dosinia,  the  tellina,  the 
wentle-trap,  the  conger  eel,  the  sponge,  and  the  squid.  Read  also 
from  an  encyclopaedia  a brief  account  of  the  Caribs,  a native  Ameri- 
can race  which  reached  its  greatest  development  in  the  West  Indies. 
Their  name  remains  associated  with  two  words:  Caribbean  and 
cannibal.  The  former  indicates  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  whose  islands 
and  neighbouring  continental  lands  the  Caribs  lived.  The  latter,  a 
latinized  form  of  Carib,  gives  a false  impression  of  the  Caribs,  who 
decorated  their  homes  with  skulls  of  their  ancestors  rather  than  with 
skulls  of  victims  killed  to  provide  a feast  of  human  flesh. 

Bridge:  Give  a background  for  this  story  by  indicating  that  it  took 
place  somewhere  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  area.  Explain  that  a reef  is  a 
mass  of  rocks  lying  at  or  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Discuss 
with  the  class  the  characteristic  types  of  sea  life  to  be  found  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and,  if  possible,  show  pictures  of  the  types  of  sea 
life  mentioned  in  Samuel  Scoville’s  story.  Tell  the  pupils  they  are 
about  to  read  about  the  adventures  of  a Carib  boy  who  dived  for 
sponges  and  other  under-sea  life  as  a source  of  wealth. 

Presentation;  Assign  the  story  for  silent  reading.  Then  review 
quickly  the  three  climactically  arranged  adventures  of  Jimmy  Tom. 
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Thorough  attention  to  the  questions  under  Discussing  the  Story  will 
give  adequate  treatment  of  this  exciting  series  of  adventures. 

Further  Activities:  Use  this  selection  to  teach  outlining.  There 
are  three  main  incidents  in  the  story.  Provide  a suitable  heading 
for  each  and  then  list  beneath  each  the  sub-headings  which  seem 
appropriate. 

THE  LONG  JUMP,  Page  448 
(Wolfgang  Langwiesche) 

Aim:  To  learn  how  a parachutist  felt  as  he  performed  a difficult 
jump,  and  thus  to  appreciate  better  why  people  enter  dangerous 
occupations. 

Bridge:  Read  the  introduction  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  in 
the  text. 

Presentation:  Assign  the  story  for  silent  reading.  Discuss  the 
questions  accompanying  the  story  in  the  text.  How  does  the  author 
make  his  account  sound  convincing?  Notice  the  great  dependence 
the  parachutist  must  have  upon  the  rigger  and  the  pilot.  Their  less 
dramatic  tasks  are  quite  important,  since  carelessness  on  their  part 
would  be  responsible  for  injury  and  likely  death  to  the  parachute 
jumper.  What  value  had  such  exploits  as  the  “long  jump”  upon  the 
development  of  wartime  and  peacetime  use  of  parachutes? 

Further  Activities:  Write  a story  in  which  you  tell  how  you  felt 
while  performing  a diflScult  feat  such  as  diving  from  a high  diving 
board,  tobogganing  or  skiing  down  a steep  slope,  performing  an 
intricate  gymnastic  exercise,  etc.'  Write  a paragraph  on  the  im- 
portance of  safety  precautions  to  parachutists. 

SECTION  2 -BEHOLDING  THE  WORLD  WITH  NEW  EYES 

THREE  DAYS  TO  SEE,  Page  459 
(Helen  Keller) 

Aim:  To  recognize  the  advantages  possessed  by  those  who  have 
normally  developed  sense  perception. 

Resources:  As  a result  of  illness,  Helen  Keller  was  deprived  of 
both  sight  and  hearing  before  she  was  two  years  old.  Without  the 
ability  to  see  or  hear,  she  found  speech  difficult  to  acquire.  Yet  by 
perseverance  and  the  aid  of  a devoted  companion  and  teacher.  Miss 
Anne  Sullivan,  Helen  Keller  not  only  learned  to  speak,  to  read  Braille, 
and  to  operate  a typewriter,  but  also  succeeded  in  graduating  with 
honours  from  RadclifiFe  College.  Because  of  her  own  success  in 
adjusting  to  her  handicap,  Helen  Keller  has  spent  her  life  helping 
others  similarly  afficted.  Through  lectures,  money,  writing,  and 
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organizational  ability  she  has  done  much  to  promote  educational 
and  vocational  opportunities  for  the  blind.  Her  story  is  an  inspiration 
to  both  the  handicapped  and  the  non-handicapped. 

Bridge:  Discuss  with  pupils  the  biography  of  Helen  Keller  as 
given  above  and  in  the  text.  Emphasize  the  difficulty  Helen  Keller 
must  have  had  in  learning  to  read,  to  speak,  and  to  type.  Speculate 
on  the  limitations  which  still  remain  after  these  three  skills  have 
been  acquired. 

Presentation:  Have  pupils  read  the  selection  and  answer  a series 
of  comprehension  questions  similar  to  the  following: 

In  the  parentheses  provided,  indicate  whether  the  following 
statements  are  true  (T),  or  false  (F),  or  not  applicable  (N)  to  the 
story  “Three  Days  to  See.” 

1.  Most  people  fully  appreciate  the  gift  of  sight. 

(.2..)  2.  Helen  Keller  would  like  to  be  able  to  see,  if  only  for  a 
limited  space  of  time. 

(...—)  3.  Helen  Keller  can  tell  by  touch  exactly  what  her  friends 
look  like. 

( ) 4.  Most  people  enjoy  seeing  a sunset  better  than  a sunrise. 

( ) 5.  Few  people  can  accurately  describe  the  faces  of  their 

friends. 

( ) 6.  Helen  Keller  would  not  enjoy  going  to  a theatre  after  her 

sight  was  restored. 

( ) 7.  Helen  Keller  advises  those  with  normal  sense  perceptions 

to  make  greater  use  of  them. 

Discuss  these  as  well  as  the  questions  under  Discussing  the  Selection. 
Have  pupils  suggest  how  other  handicapped  people  have  been  able 
to  make  adjustments  to  their  afflictions. 

Further  Activities:  1.  This  selection  is  useful  for  teaching  out- 
lining. After  reviewing  the  procedure  used  in  outlining,  have  the 
pupils  prepare  an  outline  of  the  ideas  developed  in  “Three  Days 
to  See.” 

2.  Have  pupils  write  brief  descriptions  of  the  faces  of  their 
parents  or  of  one  or  two  of  their  best  friends. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  assume  that  they  have  been  blind  all  their 
lives  and  are  suddenly  given  three  days  of  sight.  Have  them  make 
an  outline  of  what  they  would  do  during  those  three  days. 

4.  What  sights  and  what  sounds  would  you  prefer  to  remember 
if  you  were  suddenly  stricken  blind  and  deaf?  Have  pupils  write  a 
paragraph  answering  this  question. 

Further  Reading:  The  following  books  of  Helen  Keller  are  all 
worth  reading:  The  Story  of  My  Life,  Out  of  the  Dark,  Midstream: 
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My  Later  Life,  My  Religion,  The  World  I Live  In.  Other  interesting 
books  by  people  who  have  made  adjustments  to  handicaps  are 
Borghild  Dahl’s  I Wanted  to  See,  Alice  Bretz’s  I Begin  Again,  and 
Louise  Baker’s  Out  on  a Limb. 

WALKING,  Page  464 
(Dilys  Bennett  Laing) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  way  iii  which  words  are 
used  to  create  sensory  impressions. 

Resoui-ces:  Lyric  poetry  appeals  to  us  through  its  subject,  its 
rhythmical  characteristics,  its  sound  qualities,  its  imagery,  its  figura- 
tive language,  and  its  use  of  allusions  or  references.  In  “Walking,” 
the  imagery  is  heightened  by  the  use  of  words  that  appeal  through 
the  senses.  The  word  squeaked,  for  example,  appeals  both  to  the 
sense  of  hearing  and  the  sense  of  touch  (really  a kinaesthetic  tension). 
Other  words  suggesting  sensory  appeals  are  green,  brown,  rustled, 
silken,  flamed,  and  crackled.  Some  of  these,  like  squeaked  and 
crackled,  also  show  a correspondence  between  the  meaning  and  the 
sound  of  the  words. 

Bridge:  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  part  that  the  senses  play  in 
our  appreciation  of  nature. 

Presentation:  Read  this  poem  aloud  to  the  class  and  determine, 
through  discussion,  the  chief  idea  as  stated  in  the  final  stanzas  and 
the  illustrations  used  to  emphasize  this  idea.  This  will  lead  to  an 
understanding  of  the  way  in  which  words  can  be  made  to  convey 
sensory  impressions.  As  a result  of  this  discussion  it  should  be  made 
apparent  that  our  senses  are  some  of  the  “new  eyes”  through  which 
we  see  the  world  about  us.  Discuss  the  questions  in  Keys  to 
Enjoyment. 

Further  Activities:  Find  other  examples  of  sensory  impressions 
in  poems  which  appear  in  this  book  or  which  come  from  other 
sources.  You  might  try  writing  sensory  descriptions  of  things  you 
have  observed.  These  might  include  descriptions  of  wood  smoke 
from  a camp  fire,  the  sound  of  flowing  water  when  the  snow  melts 
in  the  spring,  the  sight  of  the  coloured  leaves  in  autumn,  and  the 
feeling  of  snowflakes  falling  against  your  face. 

SLEIGHT-OF-SPRING,  Page  465 
(Ethel  Jacobson) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  reading  of  a poem  about  spring. 

Presentation:  Read  this  poem  aloud  and,  if  you  can  find  it,  read 
also  Bliss  Carmens  “Spring’s  Saraband.”  Discuss  the  chief  ideas  in 
both  poems  and  compare  their  meaning  and  their  poetic  form. 
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KLOOCHMAN,  Page  466 
(William  O.  Douglas) 

Aim;  To  enjoy  a story  about  a thrilling  climb  made  for  the  thrill 
of  adventure. 

Bridge:  Read  from  the  text  to  the  class  the  information  about 
William  O.  Douglas’s  vocation  and  avocation.  Find  from  the  pupils 
what  they  know  about  mountain  climbing  and  about  the  Alpine 
Club  of  Canada.  One  or  two  pupils  may  have  prepared  a report 
on  the  work  of  this  club.  Discuss  the  reasons  which  impel  men  and 
women  to  climb  mountains  and  the  dangers  that  such  an  activity 
involves. 

Presentation:  Assign  the  story  for  class  reading.  Discuss  the 
questions  under  Discussing  the  Selection.  What  qualities  of  char- 
acter possessed  by  William  and  Doug  do  you  admire  most?  In  what 
way  do  they  show  that  they  are  thoughtful  and  serious-minded  men? 

Further  Activities;  Write  a story  of  an  interesting  adventure 
which  you  have  had  or  about  which  you  have  read. 


FOREST  FIRE,  Page  478 
Edna  David  Romig 

Aim:  To  become  aware,  through  a poem  using  appropriate 
rhythms  and  vivid  words,  of  the  irreplaceable  loss  of  beauty  and 
animal  life  occasioned  by  forest  fires. 

Resources:  Every  year  untold  destruction  occurs  because  of  forest 
fires.  Over  the  years  1937-48  the  average  loss  of  usable  timber  was 
292,583  thousand  cubic  feet  in  Canada  alone.  Though  many  of  our 
forest  fires  are  of  natural  origin,  others  are  the  result  of  the  careless- 
ness of  man.  The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  well  expressed  in  the 
final  two  lines  of  the  poem  “Forest  Fire,”  where  Edna  David  Romig 
points  out  that: 

“.  . . fire  that  raged  for  half  a day 
Has  burned  a hundred  years  away.” 

Note  how  the  first  six  lines  of  the  poem  describe  the  beginning 
of  the  forest  fire.  Then  the  pace  of  the  poem  becomes  accelerated 
as  the  fire  gains  headway,  until  it  reaches  an  almost  terrific  swiftness 
as  the  fire  sweeps  away  everything  in  its  path.  Then  comes  the 
description  of  the  means  used  by  man  to  bring  the  fire  under 
control,  often  under  the  most  dangerous  of  conditions. 

Bridge:  Discuss  the  damage  done  yearly  by  forest  fires  in  Canada. 
The  Canada  Year  Book  of  the  current  year  will  give  accurate  figures 
of  our  annual  loss  caused  by  forest  fires. 
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Presentation:  Read  the  poem  aloud  trying  to  interpret  the 
different  movements  and  the  spirit  of  the  situation.  The  voice  must 
be  alive  and  the  pitch  of  the  lines  varied  to  suit  the  meaning.  The 
pitch  should  change  progressively  as  the  fire  gains  force.  The  last 
two  lines  should  be  in  distinct  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  poem, 
since  tliey  form  a thoughtful  summing  up  of  the  result  of  the  forest 
fire. 

Further  Activities:  The  poem  should  be  prepared  for  choral 
reading.  Discuss  with  pupils  the  means  by  which  the  number  of 
forest  fires  may  be  reduced  and  the  provisions  being  made  for 
replacing  the  timber  being  destroyed  by  all  means  of  depletion. 


HONEYMOON  WITH  A HANDICAP,  Page  480 
(Louise  Baker) 

Aim:  To  learn  how  the  mental  attitude  of  a handicapped  person 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  adjust  to  a misfortune. 

Resources:  Louise  Baker  tells  in  her  humorous  fashion  just  how 
she  happened  to  lose  one  of  her  limbs.  In  the  selection  included 
in  the  text  we  learn  how  she  tried  to  make  the  most  of  her  affliction 
until  a wise  father  decided  that  she  would  have  to  adjust  to  the  new 
circumstances.  The  rest  of  the  book  from  which  this  is  an  excerpt 
tells  how  Louise  Baker  solved  her  problem  and  had  fun  doing  it, 
too.  For  further  background,  the  teacher  should  read  Out  on  a Limb, 
by  Louise  Baker.  It  is  worth  recommending  to  pupils  who  may  be 
having  diflBculties  in  making  personal  adjustments  to  new  situations. 

Bridge:  Tell  the  pupils  that  they  are  about  to  read  a story  about 
a tragedy  that  became  comedy  when  translated  into  words  by 
Louise  Baker. 

Presentation:  Assign  the  story  for  reading  by  the  class  and  have 
the  class  discuss  the  questions  raised  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment.  The 
presentation  should  stress  the  author’s  sense  of  humor,  her  sensible 
attitude  toward  her  handicap,  and  her  resolve  to  be  as  like  non- 
handicapped people  are  possible.  The  selection  and  the  book  from 
which  it  is  taken  are  both  of  tlierapeutic  value  for  maladjusted  pupils 
—and  teachers. 
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OCTOBER  SNOW,  Page  486 
(Lew  Sarett) 


VELVET  SHOES,  Page  487 
(Elinor  Wylie) 

Aim:  To  appreciate  the  effect  which  the  sight  of  snow  has  on 
highly  sensitive  and  imaginative  poets. 

Resources:  In  "October  Snow”  Lew  Sarett  draws  a picture  of 
contrasts  between  the  whiteness  of  the  snow  and  the  blackness  of 
the  winding  river.  His  picture,  for  all  its  imagery,  is  not  pleasant, 
for  he  wants  us  to  feel  that  the  first  snow  strikes  a rather  sombre 
note  among  nature’s  pleasanter  harmonies. 

Elinor  Wylie  in  “Velvet  Shoes”  stresses  the  silence  as  one  walks 
in  snow  as  well  as  the  effect  that  it  has  upon  sight.  Her  poem  is 
replete  with  imagery  emphasized  by  strong  sensory  impressions. 

Bridge:  Have  pupils  express  their  reactions  to  the  first  fall  of 
snow. 

Presentation:  Assign  both  poems  for  class  reading.  Then  discuss 
each  to  clarify  the  meaning  and  to  determine  the  consistency  between 
thought  and  poetic  form.  The  Clues  to  the  Meaning  will  provide 
sufficient  stimulus  to  discussion  of  these  two  poems.  The  poems 
should  then  be  read  aloud  by  tlie  teacher,  by  individual  class  mem- 
bers, and  as  choral  experience  by  the  class. 

Further  Reading:  The  teacher  might  recommend  Whittier’s 
“Snowbound”  for  reading  by  more  mature  and  interested  pupils. 


DORCAS  WAS  DIFFERENT,  Page  488 
(Dorothy  Campbell) 

Aim:  To  understand  that  we  all  feel  inadequate  at  some  times, 
and  therefore  our  problems  are  not  so  different  from  those  of  other 
people,  nor  are  they  probably  so  serious  as  they  seem  at  the  time. 

Resources:  The  pupils  who  are  reading  Prose  and  Poetry  Ad- 
ventures will  probably  be  interested  to  learn  that  this  story  was 
written  by  a high  school  student  who  was  probably  only  a little 
older  than  Dorcas  herself.  Dorothy  Campbell,  when  she  wrote  this 
selection,  was  a student  of  the  Alberta  Correspondence  School 
Branch,  and  won  two  awards  granted  by  the  Alberta  Writers  Con- 
ference and  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire. 
This  story  was  first  published  in  The  Correspondent,  official  pubhca- 
tion  of  the  Alberta  Correspondence  School  Branch. 
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Bridge:  A pupil  who  transfers  from  one  school  to  another  often 
feels  out  of  place  until  he  makes  new  friends.  Often  such  a period 
of  adjustment  takes  a long  time.  Ask  how  many  pupils  have  had 
to  face  such  an  experience. 

Presentation;  This  story,  consisting  largely  of  social  situations 
and  containing  much  dialogue,  may  be  read  in  its  entirety  as  a class 
project  if  time  permits.  If  it  is  assigned  for  silent  reading,  it  should 
not  present  any  difficulties  to  Grade  VIII  pupils.  Subsequent 
discussion  should  be  directed  towards  the  aims  expressed  above. 
The  discussion  questions  at  the  end  of  the  selection  should  lead  in 
this  direction. 
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UNIT  6 


Adventures  in  Understanding 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  final  unit  might  be  introduced  by  discussing  the  importance 
of  developing  understanding  of  people — their  customs,  their  beliefs, 
their  interests,  and  their  ideals.  As  pupils  read  and  study  the 
selections  in  Section  1 of  this  unit,  they  should  develop  greater 
appreciation  of  people  who  are  different  from  themselves  in  many 
respects,  yet  like  them  in  basic  human  qualities.  Through  the 
selections  in  Section  2,  pupils  should  be  led  to  do  some  reflective 
thinking  about  themselves  in  order  to  assist  them  in  developing 
wholesome  mental  attitudes  and  ideals.  Each  selection  should  be 
read  in  relation  to  the  others  in  the  unit  and  to  the  general  unit 
theme.  As  a concluding  lesson,  pupils  might  be  asked  to  discuss 
what  the  selections  have  done  to  develop  their  understanding  of 
other  people  and  of  themselves. 

SECTION  1.  - UNDERSTANDING  OTHER  PEOPLE 

WITHOUT  WORDS,  Page  503 
(Eliott  Merrick) 

Aim;  To  enjoy  a story  in  which  a strong  man  learns  that 
magnanimity  is  a greater  quality  than  is  revenge. 

Bridge:  Discuss  with  pupils  the  importance  of  understanding 
people  about  us  if  we  are  to  live  in  harmony  in  our  community. 
Develop  the  idea  that  people  are  often  motivated  in  their  actions 
by  one  creed  or  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  lived.  In 
the  same  way  they  often  misjudge  others  until  understanding  teaches 
that  these  other  people  have  basically  good  qualities.  Tell  the  pupils 
that  in  “Without  Words”  they  will  read  a story  about  one  man  who 
developed  understanding  about  another. 

Presentation;  Assign  the  selection  for  silent  reading.  Next  discuss 
the  suitability  of  the  title  of  this  story  and  its  relation  to  the  chief 
idea  developed.  The  questions  under  Discussing  the  Story  should  be 
discussed  to  further  the  pupils’  enjoyment  of  the  story. 
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ANGUS  McGREGOR,  Page  513 
(Lew  Sarett) 

AULD  LANG  SYNE,  Page  515 
(Robert  Burns) 

EARLY  MOWING,  Page  516 
(Frances  Frost) 

Aim:  To  compare  three  types  of  people  pictured  in  verse. 

Resources:  Lew  Sarett  in  “Angus  McGregor”  pictures  an  over- 
confident, stubborn,  and  strong-willed  individual  who  thought 
himself  master  of  his  environment  only  to  perish  through  his  own 
foolhardiness. 

In  “Auld  Lang  Syne,”  Robert  Burns  stresses  the  importance  of 
continuing  friendships  that  have  been  tried  and  proven.  This  song 
is  a favorite  among  closely-knit  groups  of  friends. 

The  central  character  of  Frances  Frost’s  “Early  Mowing”  is  a 
hard-working,  patient  farmer  with  a sincere  love  of  the  soil. 

Bridge:  Review  the  qualities  of  Jan  MacKenzie  that  made  him 
especially  suited  to  the  life  of  a trapper.  Next  discuss  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  different  types  of  people  in  the  world  and  that  the 
pupils  are  to  read  about  tliree  of  them. 

Presentation:  Assign  for  class  reading  the  three  poems  listed 
above.  Then  compare  the  kinds  of  people  introduced  by  each  poet 
and  discuss  the  questions  accompanying  them  in  the  text.  Compare 
also  the  poetic  form  of  these  poems  and  the  suitability  of  form  to 
subject  in  each.  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  should  be  sung  as  a group 
experience.  The  other  two  poems  should  be  prepared  for  choral 
reading. 

SEEDING  TIME  AT  MCCARTHY’S,  Page  517 
(A.  M.  Stephen) 

Aim:  To  recognize  and  enjoy  a literary  anti-climax. 

Bridge:  Pupils  will  probably  have  studied  one  example  of  free 
verse  by  this  writer  before  they  come  to  this  poem.  Reference  to 
“There’s  a Wild  Rose  Tangled  in  the  Prairie’s  Wool”  should  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  this  piece. 

Presentation:  The  poet  builds  up  to  a very  impressive  thought 
in  this  poem.  Therefore  the  lines  printed  in  Roman  type  should  be 
read  impressively,  even  with  a touch  of  affectation,  in  order  that  the 
anti-climax  in  the  lines  printed  in  italics  may  be  the  more  marked. 
Discussion  along  the  lines  suggested  at  the  end  of  the  selection 
should  lead  to  some  understanding  of  the  structure  of  the  anti-climax. 
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OLD  GORE,  Page  518 
(Jesse  Stuart) 

Aim:  To  appreciate  the  true  meaning  of  faithful  service. 

Resources:  Though  Old  Gore  was  a good  worker,  Shan  proposed 
to  dismiss  him  because  there  was  sufficient  help  without  him.  Old 
Gore  s reaction  was  to  work  harder  than  ever  to  show  his  faithfulness 
to  his  employer.  Such  qualities  of  character  as  were  shown  by  Old 
Gore  make  those  who  possess  them  indispensable  to  their  employers. 

Bridge:  TeU  the  pupils  something  of  the  background  of  Jesse 
Stuart,  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  among  the  hardy,  home-loving 
people  of  the  hilly  farm  country  of  Kentucky.  Have  the  class  read  the 
biography  of  Jesse  Stuart  from  the  appendix  of  the  text.  Tell  pupils 
that  the  story  they  are  about  to  read  is  set  in  the  farm  country 
which  Stuart  knew  so  well. 

Presentation:  Assign  the  story  for  silent  reading.  Then  discuss 
with  the  class  the  questions  under  Discussing  the  Story.  What  is  the 
main  generalization  that  Jesse  Stuart  wishes  to  make  in  this  inter- 
esting story  in  human  relations? 

ELEPHANTS  ARE  DIFFERENT  TO  DIFFERENT  PEOPLE, 

Page  524 
(Carl  Sandburg) 

Aim:  To  realize  that  an  experience  may  be  interpreted  in  different 
ways. 

Bridge:  Refer  to  the  different  points  of  view  represented  by  the 
housewile  and  the  gypsies  in  “The  Dreamers.”  To  both,  the  unknown 
seemed  more  attractive  than  the  known.  Tell  pupils  that  in 
Sandburg’s  poem  we  shall  read  about  three  other  people  whose  ideas 
were  at  variance. 

Presentation:  Read  the  poem  aloud  and  discuss  its  central  idea. 
Were  the  three  men,  Wilson,  Pilcer,  and  Snack  justified  in  having 
different  opinions  about  the  elephant?  Why?  Why  did  it  not  matter 
whetlier  any  one  of  them  was  right?  What  important  idea  about 
having  opinions  is  illustrated  by  tliis  poem?  Compare  the  attitude 
of  the  three  men  in  this  poem  with  that  of  the  six  men  in  the  poem, 
“The  Blind  Men  and  the  Elephant,”  by  John  Godfrey  Saxe. 

THE  DREAMERS,  Page  526 
(Theodosia  Garrison) 

Aim:  To  appreciate  through  verse  the  importance  of  contentment. 

Presentation:  Read  this  poem  aloud  in  such  a way  as  to  emphasize 
the  contrast  between  the  chief  idea  in  the  first  two  stanzas  and  that 
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in  the  final  stanza.  Is  it  usual  for  people  to  envy  the  apparent 
advantages  possessed  by  others?  What  is  there  ironical  about  the 
idea  expressed  in  the  final  stanza  in  this  poem?  Discuss  the 
questions  included  at  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  in  the  text.  The 
poem  should  be  read  as  a choral  experience. 


RECIPE  FOR  PORK,  Page  527 
(Robert  H.  Blackburn) 

Aim:  To  appreciate  an  excursion  into  adult  phantasy. 

Resources:  All  people,  children  and  adults,  occasionally  enjoy 
a flight  from  reality  to  phantasy.  Small  children  delight  in  fairy  tales 
that  start  out  “Once  upon  a time  . . .”  and  contain  beautiful  prin- 
cesses, ferocious  diagons,  mischievous  goblins  and  other  strange  and 
wonderful  characters.  As  we  grow  older,  we  prefer  stories  in  which 
the  characters  are  more  true-to-life,  even  though  the  incidents  in 
the  story  remain  outside  the  bounds  of  possibility.  Such  a story  is 
“Recipe  for  Pork.” 

The  Appendix  to  Prose  and  Poetry  Adventures  includes  a bio- 
graphical note  on  the  author. 

Bridge:  Introduction  to  this  story  will  depend  on  the  experiential 
background  of  the  pupils.  Those  in  rural  environments  may  know 
something  of  the  business  of  hog  raising,  and  can  perhaps  tell  some- 
thing of  the  work  and  problems  involved  in  this  occupation.  Urban 
children  will  be  familiar  with  breakfast  bacon  and  other  pork  prod- 
ucts, and  this  knowledge  may  serve  as  a bridge  to  introduce  the  story. 

Presentation:  Although  this  story  was  written  for  adults,  it  should 
present  no  difficulties  to  junior  high  school  students.  Assign  it  for 
silent  reading.  Then  some  or  all  of  it  may  be  reread  in  class,  or  the 
whole  story  may  be  dramatized.  Point  out  that  in  structure  it  is  a 
literary  monologue,  a dramatic  form  fairly  common  in  short  stories. 
Make  sure  that  pupils  realize  the  significance  of  the  little  red  pig  that 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  story.  Discuss  whether  the  writer  had  in 
mind  to  teach  us  anything  of  the  meaning  of  retribution,  or  the  sin 
of  avarice,  or  whether  he  was  concerned  simply  to  tell  a story. 


MY  ENCOUNTER  WITH  A BUSHMAN,  Page  536 
(Selwyn  James) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  a story  in  which  a Bushman  helped  a stranger. 

Resources:  Regardless  of  colour,  race,  or  creed,  people  are  basic- 
ally similar  in  their  reactions  to  others  who  are  in  trouble.  Usually 
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all  they  ask  for  the  assistance  they  give  is  the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
which  comes  from  knowing  that  they  have  been  helpful. 

Bridge:  Have  pupils  recall  instances  of  times  when  someone 
assisted  them  when  they  were  in  difficulty  or  of  times  when  they 
aided  someone  else.  Discuss  the  feelings  of  the  person  who  was 
helped  and  of  the  one  who  did  the  helping. 

Presentation:  Have  the  pupils  read  the  selection  silently.  Then 
discuss  the  questions  accompanying  it  in  the  text. 


SECTION  2 -LEARNING  TO  KNOW  OURSELVES 

GABILAN,  Page  543 
(John  Steinbeck) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  a story  about  a boy  and  his  red  pony. 

Resources:  John  Steinbeck’s  story,  “The  Red  Pony,”  is  an  excel- 
lent study  in  human  relations.  The  teacher  should  consider  care- 
fully the  relationship  existing  between  Jody  and  his  father,  Jody  and 
his  mother,  and  Jody  and  Billy  Buck.  The  story,  besides  revealing 
the  sort  of  boy  Jody  was,  also  indicates  the  degree  of  understanding 
which  his  mother,  his  father,  and  Billy  Buck  possessed.  The  story 
is  quite  realistic  in  its  details.  This  should  be  apparent  to  the  teacher 
as  he  reads  and  should  be  emphasized  later  when  discussing  the 
story  with  the  class. 

Bridge:  Discuss  with  the  class  the  wishes  they  have  had  for  some 
such  possession  as  a bicycle  or  a pony  and  their  feelings  at  having 
their  wishes  fulfilled.  Tell  the  class  that  they  are  about  to  read  a 
story  of  a boy  who  wanted  a pony.  If  the  motion  picture  titled  “The 
Red  Pony”  is  familiar  to  the  class,  a discussion  of  it  might  provide  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  “Gabilan,”  the  title  used  in 
Prose  and  Poetry  Adventures  for  Steinbeck’s  “The  Red  Pony.” 

Presentation:  Assign  the  story  for  silent  reading  and  discuss  the 
questions  accompanying  it  in  the  text.  Compare  the  way  in  which 
Carl  Tiflin  gave  Jody  the  horse  with  the  way  in  which  Scrooge,  in 
Dickens’  “A  Christmas  Carol,”  gave  Bob  Cratchit  his  raise.  Find 
from  “Cabilan”  examples  to  show  the  differences  in  the  relationships 
between  Jody  and  each  of  the  other  main  characters  in  the  story. 
Discuss  the  possibility  of  parents  not  understanding  their  children 
as  well  as  an  outsider  does.  What  illustration  of  this  is  shown  in 
“Cabilan”?  From  the  story,  too,  find  as  many  examples  of  realism 
as  possible.  What  effect  have  these  upon  our  appreciation  of  the 
story? 
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THE  OXEN,  Page  572 
(Thomas  Hardy) 


THE  PRIZE  CAT,  Page  573 
(E.  J.  Pratt) 


MIRACLES,  Page  578 
(Walt  Whitman) 

Aim:  To  grow  in  understanding  through  the  study  of  three 
thoughtfully  written  poems. 

Resources;  “The  Oxen”  by  Thomas  Hardy  pictures  a scene  in 
which  simple,  trusting  people  worshipped  Christ  with  implicit  faith. 
The  poet  suggests  that  today,  when  people  generally  are  more  materi- 
alistic in  outlook,  there  are  still  those  whose  hope  in  spiritual  things 
is  strong. 

E.  J.  Pratt  suggests  in  “Tlie  Prize  Cat”  that  beneath  the  veneer 
of  domestication  there  are  basic,  primitive  characteristics  which, 
given  the  proper  stimulus,  will  show  themselves.  Generalized,  the 
poem  is  a comment  on  the  relationship  of  heredity  to  environment, 
of  nature  to  nurture. 

Most  people  take  their  environment  for  granted.  Others,  the  more 
sensitive  and  keenly  observant  folk,  see  everything  about  them  as 
a series  of  miracles.  Walt  Whitman  was  such  a person.  In  “Miracles” 
he  points  out  in  free  verse  form  that  the  apparently  simple  things 
about  us  are  in  reality  so  unusual  as  to  be  explained  only  as  miracles. 

Bridge:  Stimulate  pupils  to  discuss  unusual  things  in  their  envir- 
onment. It  may  be  the  germination  of  seeds,  the  intelligence  shown 
by  animals,  or  the  endurance  shown  by  someone  who  is  under  con- 
siderable stress.  The  pupils  should  themselves  suggest  the  things 
which  they  consider  particularly  interesting  “Miracles.” 

Presentation:  Read  the  poem  “Miracles”  aloud  to  the  class  and 
discuss  its  central  meaning  and  its  details  as  suggested  under  Clues 
to  the  Meaning.  When  this  poem  has  been  completed,  tell  the  class 
they  are  to  read  two  other  poems  in  which  the  unusual  plays  an  im- 
portant part.  Then  assign  “The  Oxen”  and  "The  Prize  Cat.”  After  the 
class  has  read  these  poems,  have  them  put  into  words  the  central  idea 
of  each.  Both  poems  merit  further  study  because  of  their  more  diffi- 
cult concepts.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  the  relationship  of  these  three 
poems  to  the  theme  Adventures  in  Understanding.  How  do  these 
poems  help  us  toward  a more  complete  understanding  of  ourselves? 
Compare  the  poetic  form  used  in  these  three  poems  and  discuss  the 
effectiveness  of  this  in  relation  to  the  topic  of  each. 
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TALL  GRASS,  Page  574 
(Maureen  Daly) 

Aim;  To  grow  in  understanding  of  ourselves  through  a true 
account  of  an  experience  which  two  girls  had. 

Resources;  Maureen  Daly  is  one  of  a family  of  four  career  sis- 
ters: Marguerite,  a model;  Kathleen,  an  accountant  executive  in  an 
advertising  agency;  Sheila  John,  a columnist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune; 
and  Maureen,  a columnist  and  free  lance  writer.  Born  of  Irish  par- 
ents who  moved  to  the  United  States  and  to  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin, 
in  1921,  Maureen  won  distinction  for  herself  when  her  short  story 
“Sixteen”  was  included  in  the  1938  volume  of  O.  Henry  prize  stories. 
Her  most  popular  work,  the  novel  Seventeenth  Summer,  is  centred 
about  teen-age  problems  and  interests.  Maureen  Daly  understands 
adolescents  and  has  the  happy  faculty  of  being  able  to  interpret  them 
to  themselves  while  making  them  like  it. 

Bridge;  Pupils  will  have  had  experiences  similar  to  that  described 
in  this  selection.  Raise  the  problem  by  asking  pupils  to  mention 
particular  days  or  incidents  that  have  stood  out  in  their  lives.  What 
was  the  reason  for  the  appeal  which  these  particular  days  had  for 
them? 

Presentation;  Assign  this  true  adventure  for  silent  reading  and 
discuss  the  questions  raised  in  relation  to  it.  How  do  such  experi- 
ences as  this  help  us  develop  our  understanding  of  people  and  of 
ourselves? 

Further  Reading;  Teen-age  girls  will  want  to  read  Sixteen, 
Seventeenth  Summer,  and  Smarter  and  Smoother,  all  by  Maureen 
Daly. 


TWO  RIVERS,  Page  580 
(Wallace  Stegner) 

Aim;  To  realize  that  family  festivities  can  be  fun. 

Bridge;  An  experience  that  almost  every  boy  or  girl  has  enjoyed 
at  some  time  or  other  is  the  family  picnic.  Ask  some  pupils  to  tell 
the  class  of  some  such  excursion  that  stands  out  in  their  memories. 
Explain  that  this  story  is  about  such  an  outing. 

Presentation;  The  first  part  of  the  story,  to  the  point  where  the 
picnic  is  announced,  may  be  read  aloud  in  class;  the  remainder 
assigned  for  silent  reading.  Discussion  questions  at  the  end  of  the 
story  should  lead  to  the  achievement  of  the  aim  expressed  above. 
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Pupils  should  realize  that  the  picnic  in  this  story  was  a source  of 
so  much  happiness  to  the  boy  because  the  group  of  which  he  was  a 
part  was  bound  together  by  ties  of  common  past  experience  and  com- 
mon affection. 

Further  Activities:  Some  pupils  might  like  to  try  their  hands  at 
describing  a family  excursion  under  such  a title  as  “The  Most  Fun  I 
Ever  Had  on  a Picnic.” 

A CHILD  IS  BORN,  Page  595 
(Doris  J.  Berry) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  the  experience  of  recreating  a drama  through  im- 
aginative reading. 

Resources:  Radio  drama  as  a form  of  literature  is  of  increasing 
importance  to  Canadian  boys  and  girls  since  it  is  important  to  them 
that  they  should  become  discriminating  listeners.  The  teacher  should 
reread  the  suggestions  for  teaching  drama  as  these  are  presented  in 
Chapter  III  of  this  guidebook.  As  background  for  this  play  the 
teacher  should  read  again  the  Christmas  story  from  the  Bible.  This 
will  be  found  in  Matthew,  Chapter  II,  verses  1-12,  and  Luke  2,  verses 
1-19. 

Bridge:  The  teacher  might  introduce  this  play  near  the  Christmas 
season.  The  Biblical  accounts  indicated  above  might  be  read  to  the 
class,  or  the  story  of  the  Nativity  might  be  reconstructed  by  the  class. 
Concentrate  upon  the  shepherds  who  watched  in  their  fields  by  night 
and  who  later  came  to  pay  homage  to  Jesus.  Plave  pupils  consider 
the  fact  that  these  were  real  people  like  ourselves  and  that,  like  our- 
selves, they  differed  from  one  another  in  many  ways. 

Presentation:  Have  the  pupils  read  the  play  silently,  trying  to 
recreate  the  action  suggested,  or  have  a group  of  pupils  who  have 
made  previous  preparation  present  the  drama  over  the  school  public 
address  system  or  from  behind  a curtain.  This  will  simulate  the 
radio  situation  and  will  call  for  careful  voice  production  and  atten- 
tive and  intelligent  listening.  Next  discuss  the  play,  using  the  ques- 
tions under  Keys  to  Enjoyment.  In  what  way  does  this  play  help  us 
to  deepen  our  understanding  of  other  people? 

Further  Activities:  Have  groups  of  pupils  write  radio  scripts  for 
other  phases  of  the  Christmas  story:  the  journey  to  Bethlehem,  the 
scene  at  the  manger,  the  visit  of  the  Wise  Men,  etc.  Scenes  from 
Dickens’  “A  Christmas  Carol”  or  from  some  other  well-known  Christ- 
mas story  may  be  used  instead.  When  the  scripts  have  been  revised, 
the  groups  who  wrote  them  should  present  them  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  whole  class.  This  activity  will  give  opportunity  for  oral  expres- 
sion as  well  as  for  creative  writing. 
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Prose  and  Poetry  for  Enjoyment 

INTRODUCTORY: 

Aims:  To  become  familiar  with  the  text,  its  organization,  its  liter- 
ary types,  and  its  special  features. 

Resources:  The  teacher  should  examine  the  text  carefully  to 
determine  the  nature  of  its  organization  and  its  relationship  to  Prose 
and  Poetry  journeys  and  Prose  and  Poetry  Adventures.  The  contents 
of  the  book  are  arranged  about  five  main  themes.  Within  each  of 
these  units  the  material  is  grouped  in  sections  which  stress  diflFerent 
phases  of  the  general  theme.  Individual  selections,  whether  short 
story,  essay,  poetry,  or  drama,  are  related  closely  to  the  sections 
within  which  they  are  included.  Following  each  selection,  keys  to 
understanding,  enjoyment,  or  appreciation  give  necessary  background 
information,  provide  questions  to  stimulate  discussion,  and  frequently 
give  exercises  emphasizing  the  vocabulary  difficulties  introduced. 
Illustrations,  coloured  reproductions  of  paintings,  and  the  music  of 
several  well-known  songs  are  introduced  both  to  develop  appreciation 
for  these  media  of  expression  and  to  show  the  correspondence  be- 
tween them  and  literature.  Besides  the  introductory  table  of  contents, 
the  book  contains,  as  its  final  pages,  an  index  of  titles  and  an  index 
of  authors.  Biographical  sketches  of  these  authors  are  included  in  the 
Appendix  along  with  explanatory  material  on  the  classification  of 
literature  and  on  suggested  procedures  for  choral  reading.  Many  of 
the  poetry  selections  have  been  arranged  for  such  choral  treatment, 
but  the  teacher  and  his  class  should  feel  free  to  develop  other  arrange- 
ments for  themselves.  An  examination  of  the  text  should  be  supple- 
mented by  a careful  study  of  this  teachers’  guidebook. 

Presentation:  Have  the  pupils  examine  the  book  to  find  its  features 
as  outlined  above.  Then  turn  specifically  to  Unit  1 — Ourselves  and 
Our  Families.  After  reading  the  general  introduction  on  page  one, 
discuss  with  the  class  such  topics  as  the  nature  of  personality,  the 
interest  which  people  have  in  developing  their  personalities,  the 
difficulties  we  have  in  understanding  ourselves,  the  importance  of 
developing  understanding  between  children  and  parents  through  the 
reading  of  literature  associated  with  family  living,  and  growth  in 
appreciation  of  the  contributions  which  all  members  of  a family  must 
make  in  order  to  provide  opportunity  for  maximum  development  of 
its  individual  members. 

After  this  beginning,  turn  to  such  a story  as  Elizabeth  Jenning’s 
“Night  Duty  at  the  Meteorological  Bureau”  or  Jesse  Stuart’s  “Split 
Cherry  Tree”  as  a literary  introduction  to  the  first  unit. 
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UNIT  1 


Ourselves  and  Our  Families 

SECTION  1- WORKING,  PLAYING,  GROWING 

SPLIT  CHERRY  TREE,  Page  3 
(Jesse  Stuart) 

Aim:  To  show  how  understanding  can  lead  to  the  developing  of 
harmonious  relationships  among  people. 

Resources:  Jesse  Stuart  has  spent  most  of  his  life  living  and  work- 
ing among  the  sturdy,  home-loving  people  of  the  hilly  farm  country 
of  Kentucky.  These  people  are  proud  of  their  traditions,  firm  in  their 
family  ties,  and  rather  severe  in  their  philosophy  of  life.  Ambitious, 
yet  independent,  they  are  products  of  their  environment.  This  story 
shows  how  the  disease  of  the  doctrine  of  force,  which  Alfred  North 
Whitehead  called  one  of  the  two  great  ills  of  our  society,  may  be 
cured  by  applying  as  an  antidote  co-operation,  mutual  understanding, 
and  compromise. 

Bridge:  The  teacher  may  motivate  the  reading  of  this  story  in 
many  ways.  He  may,  for  example,  discuss  with  his  pupils  some  of 
the  problems  which  create  misunderstandings  between  parents  and 
their  children,  between  the  home  and  the  school,  or  between  one 
nation  and  another.  The  class  may  even  speculate  on  the  means  of 
solving  some  of  these  problems.  Another  approach  may  be  made 
through  those  incidents  by  which  Jesse  Stuart  identified  himself 
with  the  life  of  the  people  of  the  Kentucky  hills.  Other  bridges 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  resourceful  teacher. 

Presentation:  The  story  rnay  be  read  silently  in  class  or  as  a home 
assignment,  or  it  may  be  read  in  part  orally  by  the  teacher  and  in 
part  silently  by  the  pupils.  The  story  will  maintain  reading  interest. 
As  a follow-up  of  the  reading  the  class  should  be  guided  through  a 
discussion  of  the  questions  raised  under  Problems  in  Living.  While 
most  of  these  will  likely  be  discussed  orally,  some  may  form  the  basis 
of  written  assignments  to  which  pupils  may  be  asked  to  give  indi- 
vidual attention. 

Since  enjoyment  that  is  based  in  experience  is  stronger  than  that 
which  is  divorced  from  it,  the  class  members  should  be  led  to  discuss 
from  their  own  experiences  situations  in  which  misunderstandings 
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between  tliemselves  and  others  created  real  problems  and  to  indicate 
how  these  problems  were  solved  or  might  have  been  solved.  Relating 
the  story  closer  to  the  experience  of  the  pupils  will  increase  the 
understanding,  and  tlierefore,  the  enjoyment.  The  fact  that  the  story 
is  rather  faithful  to  real  life  adds  a note  of  sincerity  which  increases 
its  appeal.  As  Robert  Frost  in  his  poetry,  so  Jesse  Stuart  in  his  prose 
chooses  simple,  life-like  situations  such  as  the  description  of  Dave’s 
chores,  tlie  imposing  of  sweeping  the  school  floor  as  a penalty  for 
disobedience,  and  the  reaction  of  the  boy’s  father  to  his  tardiness. 
The  discussion  might  also  show  how  Luster  Sexton,  once  he  had 
gained  information  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  school’s  program,  became 
slowly  convinced  of  the  value  of  it  and  developed  an  increased  inter- 
est in  it.  No  discussion  of  the  topic  would  neglect  the  changes  in 
attitude  and  behaviour  which  took  place  in  the  teacher,  who  grew 
in  understanding  of  the  people  among  whom  he  worked,  and  in  Dave, 
who  learned  the  importance  of  knowing  others  and  their  viewpoints. 
The  discussion  might  well  be  extended  to  show  its  application  among 
civic,  social,  religious  and  national  groups. 

Further  Activities:  The  story  may  be  used  to  motivate  further 
oral  experiences  such  as  stories  based  on  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
the  pupils,  dramatic  readings  of  conversations  between  Luster  and 
Professor  Herbert  or  between  Dave  and  his  father,  or  a radio  drama 
of  the  highlights  of  the  story  might  be  written,  prepared,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  class  by  four  pupils  who  assumed  the  roles  of  a nar- 
rator, Dave,  Luster  Sexton,  and  Professor  Herbert.  A theme  illus- 
trating a setting  with  local  colour  familiar  to  the  pupils  might  provide 
for  written  expression.  It  is  possible  that  pupils  with  interest  in  draw- 
ing may  wish  to  illustrate  some  incident  from  the  story.  Another 
interesting  supplementary  activity  would  be  the  preparation  of  a 
bibliography  of  stories,  poems,  and  essays  related  to  the  theme  of 
school  life  or  the  theme  of  mutual  understanding. 

Further  Reading:  Motivated  by  the  discussion  of  such  a story  as 
“Split  Cherry  Tree,”  pupils  are  ready  to  accept  suggestions  of  books 
related  to  the  theme  of  the  unit.  Only  the  inadequacies  of  library 
facilities  need  limit  the  recommendations  made.  Especially  related 
to  “Split  Cherry  Tree”  are  “Charles,”  “Eustacia,”  and  “The  Slip-Over 
Sweater,”  by  the  same  author;  All  Americans,  Yea,  Wildcats!,  and  The 
Iron  Duke  by  John  Tunis.  The  more  mature  student  may  want  to 
read  Jesse  Stuart’s  autobiography.  Beyond  Dark  Hills,  and  the  teacher 
may  wish  to  add  The  Thread  That  Runs  So  True. 

NIGHT  DUTY  AT  THE  METEOROLOGICAL  BUREAU,  Page  15 
(Elizabeth  E.  Jennings) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  cultivating 
a wholesome  attitude  toward  work. 
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Resources;  In  order  to  make  weather  forecasting  possible  it  is 
necessary  to  secure  a variety  of  information  from  many  places.  Such 
information  includes  the  amount  of  precipitation,  the  temperature 
and  the  range  of  temperature,  the  absolute  and  the  relative  humidity, 
the  direction  and  speed  of  the  wind,  the  atmospheric  conditions,  and 
the  air  pressure.  During  the  years  of  the  Second  World  War  the 
number  of  meteorological  stations  reporting  such  data  was  increased 
because  of  the  need  for  accurate  information  to  assist  those  respons- 
ible for  the  successful  training  of  airmen  through  the  British  Com- 
monwealth Air  Training  Plan.  Many  young  women  were  trained  to 
make  the  necessary  readings,  to  compile  the  synoptic  reports  based 
on  these  readings,  and  to  report  periodically  to  central  stations  which 
compiled  information  from  many  sources  and  issued  frequent  weather 
reports  and  storm  warnings.  One  of  the  young  women  who  made 
these  readings  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  House  meteorological  station 
was  Betty  Jennings. 

Bridge:  Referring  to  the  experience  of  the  pupils,  evaluate  the 
importance  of  weather  forecasts  and  storm  warnings  to  our  lives. 
Farmers,  airmen,  and  travellers  are  only  a few  of  those  whose  activi- 
ties are  closely  related  to  the  weather.  Speculate  upon  the  means 
by  which  the  information  for  weather  reports  is  collected  and  upon 
the  nature  of  the  task  of  those  who  supply  the  basic  data. 

Presentation;  Have  the  pupils  read  Miss  Jennings’  account  of  her 
experiences  as  described  in  “Night  Duty  at  the  Meteorological  Bureau.” 
Then  discuss  with  the  pupils  the  purpose  of  the  various  readings 
made  in  preparing  her  synoptic  report.  The  contributions  of  the  ther- 
mometer screen,  the  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers,  the  wet 
and  dry  buJb  hygrometer,  the  rain  gauge,  the  cloud  ceiling  light,  the 
barograph  and  the  anemometer,  should  be  recognized.  As  the  dis- 
cussion progresses,  difficult  terms  will  have  to  be  explained  by  means 
of  diagrams,  actual  apparatus,  or  definitions.  Much  of  this  may  be 
done  by  pupils  referring  to  their  science  textbooks  and  their  dic- 
tionaries. Another  fruitful  area  for  discussion  will  be  the  attitude 
which  Miss  Jennings  adopted  toward  her  task  and  the  effect  which 
this  had  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  she  performed  it.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  speculate  upon  the  sort  of  person  the  writer  is.  Other 
possible  topics  of  discussion  are:  the  importance  of  Miss  Jennings’ 
report  in  relation  to  the  final  forecast,  the  contribution  made  by 
women  in  performing  duties  associated  with  war  time  and  peace 
time,  the  value  of  having  a sense  of  humour,  and  the  means  by  which 
Betty  has  made  her  experience  at  Rocky  Mountain  House  real  to  us. 
Locate  Rocky  Mountain  House  on  the  map. 

Further  Activities;  Correlations  with  science  may  be  stimulated 
by  using  this  account  to  motivate  a study  of  the  instruments  men- 
tioned by  Betty  Jennings.  The  pupils  may  even  set  up  a small  weather 
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station  of  their  own.  Weather  maps  from  the  Dominion  Government 
Meteorological  Service  in  Winnipeg  may  be  secured  for  study.  Pupils 
may  be  asked  to  present  oral  reports  on  some  tasks  which  they  found 
enjoyable,  or  they  may  write  short  accounts  describing  some  unusual 
work  experience  which  they  have  had.  Emphasis  in  either  instance 
should  be  placed  upon  accuracy  of  detail  and  carefulness  of  expres- 
sion. 

Further  Reading:  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read  about  the 
experiences  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  done  interesting  things.  Such 
stories  include  Young  Mac  of  Fort  Vancouver  by  Carr,  Greg  Sheri- 
dan, Reporter,  by  Bechdolt,  and  The  First  Woman  Doctor  by  Baker. 

MEMORIAL  CUP  SERIES,  Page  18 
(D.  A.  MacMillan) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  character 
that  may  be  developed  through  competitive  sports  such  as  hockey. 

Resources:  If  the  teacher  were  to  read  Rink  Rats,  the  book  from 
which  “Memorial  Cup  Series”  was  taken,  he  would  have  further  back- 
ground for  this  selection.  The  teacher,  too,  should  be  familiar  with 
the  regulations  with  respect  to  junior,  intermediate,  and  senior  ama- 
teur hockey  in  Canada,  and  with  the  three  trophies  which  are  awarded 
to  Dominion  champions.  These  trophies  are  the  Memorial  Cup,  the 
Allan  Cup,  and  the  Alexander  Cup.  It  would  be  well  to  know,  too, 
that  the  Stanley  Cup  is  the  trophy  awarded  in  the  National  Hockey 
League.  Another  interesting  difference  in  regional  customs  is  also 
worth  noting.  This  is  the  practice  of  beginning  sports  spectacles  in 
Eastern  Canada  by  using  the  National  Anthem  and  closing  them  by 
using  “O  Canada.”  In  Western  Canada  this  practice  is  usually  re- 
versed. 

Bridge:  Tlie  bridge  that  suggests  itself  is  the  interest  of  Canadian 
boys  and  girls  in  Canada’s  favourite  winter  sport.  A discussion  of 
hockey  trophies,  of  local  hockey  leagues,  or  of  the  qualities  necessary 
for  success  in  hockey  will  arouse  the  interest  necessary  to  stimulate 
the  reading  of  the  story. 

Presentation:  The  class  should  be  asked  to  read  the  story  to  deter- 
mine the  qualities  of  character  which  were  demonstrated  by  the 
players  in  the  Memorial  Cup  Series  described.  This  may  be  followed 
by  a discussion  of  the  questions  raised  in  Keys  to  Enjoyment  follow- 
ing the  selection  in  the  text.  Other  topics  that  might  be  discussed 
in  connection  with  this  selection  are:  (1)  the  suitability  of  its  language 
to  the  purpose  of  the  writer;  (2)  the  value  of  dialogue  in  narrative 
composition;  (3)  the  effectiveness  of  the  narrative  in  this  particular 
instance. 
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Further  Reading;  Pupils  may  wish  to  read  other  sports  stories. 
Some  of  the  best  are  Foster  Hewitt’s  He  Shoots!  He  Scores!  (hockey), 
John  Tunis’s  Yea,  Wildcats!  (basketball).  All  American  (football). 
The  Kid  from  T ompkinsville  (baseball),  and  The  Iron  Duke  (track  and 
field).  Such  stories  introduce,  in  addition  to  a sport  interest,  prob- 
lems vital  to  adolescents  as  they  are  adjusting  themselves  to  present- 
day  society. 


BAD  INFLUENCE,  Page  35 
(Josephine  Bentham) 

Aim;  To  gain  in  understanding  of  some  personal  and  social  prob- 
lems of  adolescents. 

Resources;  Josephine  Bentham  is  a writer  of  stories  which  attempt 
to  deal  with  problems  and  interests  of  teen-age  girls  and  boys.  She 
does  so  in  language  which  reflects  the  speech  of  these  young  people. 
Since  the  slang  used  by  teen-agers  is  constantly  changing,  that  used 
in  “Bad  Influence”  is  no  longer  in  vogue.  Listening  to  the  conversa- 
tions of  groups  of  young  adolescents  will  provide  the  teacher  with 
current  slang  which  may  be  substituted  for  that  used  here.  The  story 
presents  such  common  and  recurring  problems  as  the  desire  of  youth 
for  acceptance  by  their  peers,  the  cruelty  of  youth  toward  those  who 
do  not  win  such  status,  the  sources  of  misunderstanding  between 
parents  and  their  children,  the  group  activities  of  teen-agers,  etc. 

Bridge;  This  story  might  be  introduced  after  a short  discussion 
of  the  class  attitude  toward  newcomers  to  their  school  or  community. 

Presentation;  The  story  should  be  read  by  the  students  for  the 
enjoyment  it  gives.  Refrain  from  approaching  it  didactically,  for 
adolescents,  as  a rule,  have  a distaste  for  moralizing.  Have  the  stu- 
dents, as  they  read,  list  problems  which  seem  to  them  to  be  important. 
These  and  the  questions  under  Problems  in  Living  in  the  text  should 
be  discussed  in  relation  to  the  experiences  of  the  class.  Since  these 
will  vary  with  the  locality  and  the  environment,  the  teacher  must  be 
prepared  for  a variety  of  approaches  to  the  problems  raised.  An 
analysis  of  the  chief  characters— Audrey,  Christine,  and  Mrs.  Reyn- 
olds—might  also  prove  profitable. 

Further  Activities;  The  pupils  may  be  assigned  a paragraph  or 
short  essay  to  write  on  such  topics  as:  (1)  Changes  I Should  Like  to 
Make  in  My  Personality;  (2)  What  Happens  to  Slang;  (3)  How  to  Get 
Along  with  Parents;  (4)  Our  Standards  of  Conduct;  or  (5)  What  I 
Mean  by  Good  Character. 

Further  Reading;  Other  stories  that  will  be  interesting  as  collat- 
eral reading  are:  Going  on  Sixteen,  by  Betty  Cavanna;  Seventeenth 
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Summer,  by  Maureen  Daly;  Personality  Plus,  by  Sheila  Daly;  Walk 
Like  a Mortal,  by  Dan  Wickenden;  or  Other  People’s  Houses,  by  Mar- 
gery Bianco. 


THE  DIVING  FOOL,  Page  49 
(Franklin  M.  Reck) 

Aim:  To  develop  wholesome  attitudes  towards  sportsmanship  and 
its  place  in  the  building  of  character. 

Resources:  The  writer  of  “The  Diving  Fool”  is  Franklin  M.  Reck, 
whose  association  with  The  American  Boy  magazine  made  him  famil- 
iar with  the  type  of  stories  that  appeal  to  youth.  Although  “The  Div- 
ing Fool”  is  about  a sport  that  is  not  so  familiar  to  most  Canadians 
as  are  hockey,  baseball,  and  similar  team  games,  it  does  illustrate 
very  well  the  tension  felt  under  the  stress  of  competitive  athletics. 
It  is  concerned  with  sportsmanship,  loyalty,  co-operation,  friendship, 
and  the  rigour  of  training  for  athletic  contests.  The  idea  that  we  must 
lose  ourselves  in  what  we  are  doing  if  we  want  to  succeed  in  it  is 
admirably  illustrated. 

Bridge:  The  reading  of  the  story  may  be  motivated  by  a discus- 
sion of  sportsmanship  as  illustrated  in  some  activity  with  which  the 
pupils  are  familiar. 

Presentation:  Assign  the  reading  of  the  story.  Then  discuss  the 
questions  on  Problems  in  Living.  The  importance  of  good  sportsman- 
ship among  spectators  as  well  as  among  players  should  be  stressed. 
Interesting  comparisons  might  be  made  between  attitudes  towards 
sports  of  Canadians  and  English  people  and  between  the  favourite 
sports  of  various  nations.  In  relation  to  all  of  these,  pupils  should  be 
led  to  discuss  the  qualities  desirable  in  a successful  athlete  and  the 
contributions  of  athletics  to  the  building  of  personality  and  character. 

Further  Activities:  This  story  might  be  made  the  motivating  force 
for  oral  or  written  experiences  in  the  class.  These  could  be  related 
to  sports. 

Further  Reading:  Since  sports  and  hobbies  are  often  a means  of 
arousing  interest  in  reading,  espeeially  among  boys,  the  teacher  should 
be  prepared  to  recommend  several  good  sports  stories  to  his  pupils. 
Besides  those  mentioned  under  “Memorial  Cup  Series,”  the  following 
stories  are  well  liked  by  teen-agers:  Split  Seconds  and  Goal  to  Go, 
by  Jackman  V.  Scholz;  Keystone  Kids,  by  John  Tunis;  Hockey,  by 
Mervyn  Dutton;  Let’s  Ski,  by  Marion  M.  Lineaweaver;  Granite  Har- 
bour, by  Dorothy  M.  Bird;  Wings  on  My  Feet,  by  Sonja  Henie;  and 
Omnibus  of  Sport,  edited  by  Grantland  Rice.  The  teacher  should 
prepare  a card  file  of  these  and  other  books  to  recommend  to  his 
pupils. 
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THE  SERVICE,  Page  68 
(Burges  Johnson) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  ideas  expressed  in  poetic 
form. 

Resources;  A liking  for  poetry  must  be  cultivated  through  acquain- 
tance with  that  which  appeals  to  the  adolescent.  Pupils  in  the  junior 
high  school  are  particularly  interested  in  narrative  and  descriptive 
poems.  As  a rule  they  prefer  poems  which  have  considerable  regu- 
larity in  metrical  composition  and  which  follow  a definite  stanza  pat- 
tern. “The  Service”  is  such  a poem.  It  should  appeal  both  through 
its  content  and  its  poetic  characteristics.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
throughout  the  year  the  pupils  will  gain  experience  with  many  types 
of  poetry,  and  that,  through  such  acquaintance,  they  will  discover 
how  readable  and  enjoyable  good  poetry  can  be. 

Bridge;  Build  a bridge  to  the  poem  by  discussing  how  relay  races 
are  run. 

Presentation:  Read  the  poem  aloud  to  the  class.  Then  discuss  the 
questions  under  Keys  to  Appreciation,  and  such  other  questions  as 
the  value  of  competition  in  work  and  in  play,  the  abuses  of  compe- 
tition, and  the  ways  in  which  winning  and  losing  affect  personality, 
It  is  not  a part  of  teaching  poetry  in  the  junior  high  school  to  analyse 
every  line  of  poetry  for  the  last  vestige  of  thought  or  for  the  identi- 
fication and  explanation  of  every  figure  of  speech.  In  “The  Service,” 
it  will  suffice  to  point  out  a few  of  the  sensory  impression  and  imagin- 
ative pictures  suggested  in  the  poem.  The  pupils  should  feel  with 
the  runner  the  pounding  of  his  heart,  the  jabbing  pain  in  his  side, 
and  the  blurred  appearance  of  the  road  as  suggested  in  the  first  two 
stanzas.  They  should  feel,  too,  the  bitterness  and  disappointment 
suggested  in  the  third  stanza,  and  the  satisfaction  suggested  in  the 
fourth.  The  pupils  will  be  quick  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
helping  others  to  succeed,  and  of  continuing  to  exert  tremendous 
effort  for  the  pleasure  derived  from  participation  in  a contest  even 
when  it  is  impossible  to  win. 

AT  THE  FORKS,  Page  69 
(John  Robins) 

Aim;  To  enjoy  with  John  Robins  the  experience  of  fishing  in 
Algonquin  Park. 

Resources;  In  The  Incomplete  Anglers,  John  Robins  describes  the 
adventures  of  two  fishermen  from  the  time  they  began  their  planning 
and  purchasing  for  a summer  fishing  trip  until  that  trip  was  com- 
pleted. In  “At  The  Forks”  we  are  able  to  enjoy  one  of  the  adventures 
of  the  “incomplete  anglers.”  John  Robins,  the  autlior,  has  been  a pro- 
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fessor  at  Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto,  for  many  years. 
There  he  has  endeared  himself  to  hundreds  of  students  through  his 
sincerity,  his  hearty  humour,  a wealth  of  stories,  and  his  scholarship. 
He  was  the  editor  of  A Pocketful  of  Canada,  an  anthology  of  Cana- 
dian prose  and  poetry. 

Bridge:  Discuss  the  importance  of  leisure  activities  in  building 
sound  m'^ntal  and  physical  health.  Introduce  the  pupils  to  the  author 
of  “At  The  Forks,”  describing  how  he  prepared  for  the  fishing  trip 
here  described. 

Presentation:  Have  the  class  read  the  selection  silently.  Then 
discuss  the  questions  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment.  This  particular 
excerpt  from  The  Incomplete  Anglers  should  have  special  appeal  to 
boys  in  rural  areas  of  Canada  and  to  others  interested  in  outdoor 
sports  such  as  fishing.  Discuss  the  organization  of  ideas  which  makes 
“At  The  Forks”  a successful  story. 

Further  Activities;  Locate  the  Algonquin  National  Park  on  a map 
of  Canada.  Have  pupils  describe  orally  or  in  writing  some  interest- 
ing trip  or  excursion  which  they  have  taken  to  a summer  resort,  to 
a lake,  or  to  one  of  Canada’s  national  parks. 

Further  Reading:  Recommend  to  the  pupils  The  Incomplete 
Anglers.  It  would  be  effective  to  read  to  the  class  the  first  chapter 
of  the  book.  It  shows  John  Robins’  bluff  good  humour  at  its  best. 
A more  recent  contribution  of  John  D.  Robins  is  Cottage  Cheese. 


WHEN  I WAS  A LAD,  Page  77 
(W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Arthur  Sullivan) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  the  experience  of  the  words  and  music  of  this 
attractive  song. 

Presentation:  Tell  the  pupils  the  story  of  H.M.S.  Pinafore  or  at 
least  that  part  of  it  leading  to  the  singer’s  declaration  in  this  song. 
Some  pupils  may  be  asked  to  read  the  whole  of  Pinafore  and  give 
the  story.  Recordings  of  this  and  of  other  songs  from  this  comic 
opera  may  be  introduced.  All  of  these  experiences  should  be  pre- 
liminary to  the  really  important  one  of  singing  this  song  which  pro- 
vides opportunity  for  solo  and  chorus  parts.  This  song  might  well 
be  used  in  a class  program.  A realistic  setting  and  effective  costum- 
ing would  add  interest  to  the  presentation  of  this  song.  Other  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  songs  may  also  be  learned. 

Further  Reading:  Pupils  may  well  wish  to  read  other  comic 
operas  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  They  will  like  especially  The  Mikado, 
The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  and  lolanthe. 
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SECTION  2 -FAMILY  PORTRAITS  AND  PROBLEMS 


THE  HABITANT,  Page  80 
(W.  H.  Drummond) 

Aim:  To  appreciate  that  family  life  is  much  the  same  everywhere. 

Resources:  Read  carefully  the  Keys  to  Enjoyment  to  develop  a 
viewpoint  toward  the  work  of  Drummond.  Familiarize  yourself  with 
the  dialect  used  and  practise  reading  the  poem  until  you  are  able  to 
interpret  it  effectively. 

Bridge:  Use  several  prints  of  the  pictures  of  Cornelius  Krieghoff 
to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  life  of  the  habitants  of  early  Quebec. 
One  of  these  pictures,  “Habitant  Farm,”  is  included  in  Prose  and 
Poetry  Adventures.  You  may  use  instead  the  painting  of  Clarence 
Gagnon  included  in  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Enjoyment. 

Presentation:  The  poem  should  be  read  in  its  entirety  first.  Then 
any  difficulties  of  language  should  be  discussed  and  the  meaning 
clarified.  This  may  be  done  by  using  the  questions  under  Keys  to 
Enjoyment.  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  life  of  the  Scottish 
family  pictured  by  Burns  in  the  previous  selection  with  that  of  the 
French-Canadian  family  portrayed  by  Drummond.  In  what  ways  are 
the  families  similar?  In  what  ways  are  they  different?  You  might 
discuss  with  your  pupils  the  areas  which  commonly  cause  differences 
between  parents  and  their  children.  These  include  money,  use  of 
the  family  car,  dating,  and  the  like.  Your  pupils  might  speculate 
upon  the  attitudes  of  the  habitant  farmer  and  the  Scottish  cotter 
were  they  parents  living  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Further  Activities:  Pupils  may  like  to  write  a comparison  of  fam- 
ily life  as  described  in  this  and  the  preceding  poem.  Some  pupils 
may  prefer  to  make  sketches  of  the  two  families.  A debate  or  panel 
may  be  arranged  to  discuss  a question  such  as:  Do  twentieth  century 
parents  understand  their  children?  Do  adolescents  today  respect  the 
importance  of  their  families?  What  are  the  causes  of  problems  aris- 
ing between  generations? 

THE  COTTER’S  SATURDAY  NIGHT,  Page  84 
(Robert  Burns) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  family 
in  the  building  of  character. 

Resources:  In  “The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,”  Burns  gives  us  a 
portrait  of  a wholesome  Scottish  family— the  sort  of  family  to  which 
the  author  himself  belonged.  In  the  part  of  the  poem  written  in 
Scottish  dialect  is  presented  a narrative  of  the  Saturday  evening 
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activities  of  a simple  family  group.  In  the  part  not  written  in  dialect, 
Burns  gives  his  owm  opinions,  interpretations,  and  advice  about  the 
people  he  has  pictured  to  us.  This  poem  reveals  the  poets  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  simple  virtues  and  the  worth  of  £he  common 
man. 

Bridge:  As  a preparation  for  reading  this  poem,  the  teacher  may 
well  discuss  with  his  class  the  nature  of  the  dialect  which  it  uses. 
Enough  of  this  should  be  explained  to  clear  any  surface  dijBBculties 
that  would  prevent  comprehension.  The  teacher  may  prefer  to  bridge 
to  the  poem  by  a discussion  of  the  contributions  made  to  us  by  our 
families. 

Presentation;  After  the  poem  has  been  read  aloud,  the  class 
should  discuss  tlie  questions  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  following  ideas  receive  attention:  the  simple,  unpre- 
tentious pleasures  of  this  Scottish  family;  the  wisdom  of  the  parents 
in  dealing  with  their  children;  the  loyalty  of  the  children  to  their 
family;  the  central  place  of  religion  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  the  lives  of  this  family;  the  qualities  of  character  that  are  illus- 
trated in  the  parents  and  in  their  children;  and  the  application  of  all 
of  these  qualities  to  the  life  of  the  broader  citizenship  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  world. 

Further  Activities;  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  memorize 
parts  of  “The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night.”  The  last  three  stanzas  espe- 
cially lend  themselves  to  memorization. 


THE  HAPPY  JOURNEY  TO  TRENTON  AND  CAMDEN,  Page  93 
(Thornton  Wilder) 

Aim;  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  family  living  through  a 
drama  illustrating  a simple  incident  in  the  life  of  a family  similar  to 
our  own. 

Resources;  Read  the  section  of  this  manual  which  discusses  the 
teaching  of  drama.  It  would  repay  the  teacher  were  he  to  read  “Our 
Town,”  a three-act  play,  using  similar  stage  techniques.  It,  too,  was 
written  by  Thornton  Wilder.  It  is  important  that  the  teacher  recog- 
nize that  plays  were  written  primarily  for  the  stage  and  that  full 
enjoyment  and  appreciation  from  reading  them  comes  from  imagina- 
tive recreation  of  the  action  which  would  take  place  were  the  play 
actually  produced.  This  type  of  reading  requires  that  the  imagination 
of  the  class  be  stimulated. 

Of  this  play  Wilder  has  written  that  it  is  “a  testimonial  of  homage 
to  the  average  . . . mother  v/ho  brings  up  her  children  as  instinct- 
ively as  a bird  builds  its  nest  and  whose  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that 
whatever  stress  arrives  from  the  circumstances  of  life,  she  strives  to 
maintain  an  atmosphere  of  forward-looking  industry  and  readiness.” 
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Bridge:  The  teacher  might  suggest  to  his  class  the  general  theme 
of  the  play  and  the  relative  influence  of  various  members  of  a typical 
family.  The  special  stage  techniques  used  in  “The  Happy  Journey 
to  Trenton  and  Camden”  should  be  emphasized  and  the  initial  direc- 
tions might  well  be  read  by  the  teacher  and  thoroughly  explained. 
In  a brief  discussion  centring  around  the  staging  of  this  play,  it  will 
become  apparent  that  its  demands  upon  the  imagination  are  very 
great  because  of  the  simplicity  of  stage  properties  and  that  this  sim- 
plicity permits  a degree  of  flexibihty  which  realistic  settings  would 
prevent. 

Presentation:  Before  assigning  the  reading  of  the  play,  the  teacher 
should  make  clear  that  it  is  largely  plotless,  that  it  is  a presentation 
of  incidents  from  the  life  of  a t}q)ical  family.  The  play  may  be 
assigned  for  silent  reading  by  the  class  or  it  may  be  presented  by 
pupils  coming  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  reading  the  parts  as  from 
a stage. 

In  the  discussion  following  the  reading  of  the  play  the  questions 
under  Problems  in  Living  may  be  used.  Give  special  attention  to  the 
characteristics  of  each  member  of  the  family  and  of  the  relations  of 
“Ma”  to  each  of  the  others. 

Further  Aetivities:  Have  groups  of  students  present  incidents 
from  the  play  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  class.  In  this  dramatization, 
the  actors  should  attempt  to  interpret  the  characters  they  are  por- 
traying. Remember  that  copyright  laws  require  written  permission 
for  public  performances  of  Ais  play.  The  Oral  Expression  activities 
given  in  the  text  may  also  be  used  or  may  replace  the  dramatizations 
suggested  above.  A panel  may  discuss  the  question  of  things  which 
promote  happy  family  life. 

Further  Reading:  Two  other  plays  centred  on  the  family  will  be 
interesting  to  adolescents,  especially  to  the  more  mature  and  able 
readers.  These  plays  are  “Our  Tovm”  by  Thornton  Wilder,  and  “I 
Remember  Mama”  by  John  van  Druten.  The  latter  is  adapted  from 
“Mama’s  Bank  Account”  by  Kathryn  Forbes. 


HANGING  A PICTURE,  Page  108 
(Jerome  K.  Jerome) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  humorous  incidents  asso- 
ciated with  life  in  the  average  family. 

Resources:  Humour  is  important  in  developing  sound  mental 
health.  Much  English  literature  has  been  written  by  writers  who, 
like  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  could  see  the  funny  side  of  life  even  when 
the  business  of  living  was  essentially  serious.  Jerome  chooses  real 
people  and,  through  exaggeration  of  their  little  foibles  and  quirks, 
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presents  humorous  sketches  of  incidents  which,  though  simple,  are 
entertaining.  Uncle  Podger,  for  example,  was  a “fixer”  whose  ritual 
was  so  elaborate  and  whose  preparations  were  so  inadequate  as  to 
seem  ridiculous  to  us. 

Bridge;  This  selection  might  be  introduced  by  a discussion  of 
what  constitutes  humour,  and  of  the  ways  in  which  humour  is 
secured  in  prose  and  poetry. 

Presentation:  Fullest  enjoyment  will  come  if  “Hanging  a Picture” 
is  read  aloud,  for  this  is  a selection  in  which  group  enjoyment  is 
important.  Though  enjoyment  of  the  humour  is  of  prime  importance, 
the  class  may  wish  to  discuss  the  questions  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment 
in  the  text.  They  may  be  interested,  too,  in  studying  the  personal 
characteristics  which  make  Uncle  Podger’s  activities  funny.  These 
would  include  his  insistence  upon  elaborate  preparation  for  a simple 
job,  impatience  at  the  apparent  stupidity  of  his  helpers,  and  a sense 
of  personal  injury  when  Aings  do  not  proceed  according  to  plan. 

Further  Activities;  The  authors  style  may  be  analysed  to  deter- 
mine how  he  secures  his  humorous  effects.  This  may  well  lead  to  a 
writing  experience  in  which  pupils  present  in  a humorous  story  or 
essay  an  incident  related  to  their  experience  in  family  living.  Suitable 
topics  for  such  a composition  are:  Baby  Sitting;  Father  Cures  His 
Cold;  Preparations  for  the  Dance;  Mother  Entertains;  We  Did  the 
Dishes;  Bob  Breaks  the  Colt. 

Further  Reading:  The  following  are  examples  of  humorous  writ- 
ing which  teen-age  pupils  will  enjoy:  Anything  Can  Happen,  by 
George  and  Helen  Papashvily;  A Miscellany  of  Sense  and  Nonsense, 
by  Jerome  K.  Jerome;  Laugh  with  Leacock,  by  Stephen  Leacock; 
Mamas  Bank  Account,  by  Kathryn  Forbes;  Penrod,  by  Booth  Tark- 
ington;  Life  with  Father,  by  Clarence  Day;  and  My  Ten  Years  in  a 
Quandary,  by  Robert  Benchley. 


THE  SNOB,  Page  112 
(Morley  Callaghan) 

Aim;  To  develop  a consideration  of  what  is  truly  of  value  in 
human  character. 

Resources;  Morley  Callaghan  is  a Canadian  writer  who  has  been 
successful  in  winning  acclaim  among  American  as  well  as  Canadian 
readers.  This  is  largely  the  result  of  his  precision  of  style,  his  clear- 
cut  pictures  of  modern  life,  and  his  interest  in  the  psychological 
phases  of  human  behaviour.  He  has  the  ability  to  present  a story 
of  general  interest  in  such  a way  that  his  readers  begin  to  analyse 
themselves  to  determine  how  they  might  have  behaved  under  condi- 
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tions  similar  to  those  described  in  his  stories.  In  “The  Snob  ” for 
example,  we  cannot  keep  ourselves  from  speculating  upon  how  we 
might  have  reacted  under  similar  conditions. 

Bridge:  This  might  be  a fitting  place  to  consider  the  success  of 
Canadian  writers  among  non-Canadian  readers.  The  small  popula- 
tion of  Canada,  the  geographical  location  of  that  population,  the 
various  racial  and  language  differences  that  exist  among  our  readers, 
and  the  limited  resources  of  our  publishing  houses  are  some  of  the 
reasons  that  few  Canadian  writers  are  read  much  abroad.  Morley 
Callaghan  is  happily  one  of  the  exceptions. 

Presentation:  Assign  “The  Snob”  for  silent  reading  by  the  class. 
Discuss  with  the  class  the  Problems  in  Living  suggested  in  the  text. 
This  selection  presents  an  excellent  opportunity  for  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  true  values.  John  had  many  reasons  for  being  proud  of 
his  father,  yet  he  centred  his  thinking  on  some  negative  qualities, 
many  of  which  were  limitations  of  environment.  Your  pupils  might 
consider  what  are  and  what  are  not  justifiable  reasons  for  adopting 
an  attitude  such  as  John’s.  It  will  be  interesting  to  speculate  upon 
the  effect  of  our  actions  upon  ourselves  and  upon  those  with  whom 
we  associate.  In  his  shame  at  his  own  actions,  John  vented  his  anger 
upon  Grace. 

Further  Activities:  Pupils  might  be  asked  to  write  a short  theme 
showing  what  Grace  really  thought  of  John  when  she  found  how  he 
had  treated  his  father,  or  showing  how  John’s  mother  was  able  to 
effect  a reconciliation  between  Grace  and  John,  or  showing  how 
John’s  father  was  later  called  upon  to  make  a sacrifice  for  his  son. 
Complete  the  exercises  under  Using  Words. 


A MERRY  LIFE,  Page  II9 
(Old  Italian  Song) 

Presentation:  This  should  be  made  an  enjoyable  experience 
through  group  participation  in  singing.  The  suggestions  preceding 
“A  Meny  Life”  in  the  text  may  be  followed  to  provide  variation. 


ON  THE  VANITY  OF  EARTHLY  GREATNESS,  Page  121 
(Arthur  Guiterman) 

Aim:  To  develop  the  viewpoint,  through  the  study  of  this  poem, 
that  one’s  importance  is  relative. 

Bridge:  Discuss  with  your  class  the  meaning  of  greatness  or  the 
importance  of  any  person  in  relation  to  the  work  he  is  doing.  Some- 
times we  develop  the  viewpoint  that  we  are  indispensable,  that  a 
particular  activity  could  not  proceed  without  us.  What  are  the  facts? 
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Presentation:  Read  the  poem  aloud  and  discuss  its  main  generali- 
zation, explaining,  if  necessary,  the  meanings  of  any  difficult  words. 
The  Keys  to  Enjoyment  may  prove  a helpful  basis  of  discussion.  The 
poem  is  simple  and  need  not  be  laboured. 

Further  Activities:  The  poem  may  be  used  for  choral  reading, 
following  the  suggestions  given  in  the  text  or  making  adaptations  to 
suit  the  interests  of  the  class. 


A HOLIDAY  WITH  FATHER,  Page  122 
(Clarence  Day) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  degree  of  human  under- 
standing possessed  by  an  eccentric  and  conventional  father. 

Resources:  Read  carefullv  the  biography  of  Clarence  Day  as  it 
is  given  in  the  Appendix  of  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Enjoyment.  “A  Holi- 
day with  Father”  is  an  excerpt  from  Clarence  Day’s  book.  Life  with 
Father.  This  book  formed  the  basis  of  a Broadway  play  and  a motion 
picture  of  the  same  name.  The  former  was  popular  enough  to  have 
3,213  consecutive  showings  in  New  York  between  1939  and  1948; 
tlie  latter  was  a favourite  in  more  recent  years.  The  motion  picture, 
the  play,  and  the  book  all  centre  about  the  activities  of  the  Day 
family  as  Clarence  remembered  them.  Besides  Father,  Mother,  and 
Clarence,  there  were  three  younger  brothers  in  the  family. 

Bridge:  This  story  may  be  introduced  by  telling  something  of 
the  life  of  Clarence  Day  and  of  some  of  the  interesting  situations 
which  he  described  in  Life  with  Father.  If  pupils  have  seen  either 
the  play  or  the  motion  picture,  interest  will  be  aroused  at  once  by 
mentioning  that  “A  Holiday  with  Father”  is  about  characters  the 
pupils  already  have  met. 

Presentation:  Have  the  pupils  read  the  story  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible before  they  discuss  the  questions  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment. 
They  should  also  discuss  such  topics  as:  Father’s  personality  and 
character,  his  eccentricities,  his  influence  upon  the  people  with  whom 
he  associated,  his  relations  with  his  son,  and  his  understanding  of  a 
boy’s  interests. 

“A  Holiday  with  Father”  should  be  discussed  as  an  example  of 
effective  writing  of  first  person  autobiography,  as  a piece  of  literary 
expression,  and  as  a record  of  people,  places,  occupations,  and  cus- 
toms in  New  York  fifty  years  ago. 

Further  Activities:  Complete  the  exercises  on  Using  Words.  En- 
courage pupils  to  describe  orally  or  in  writing  some  interesting  person 
they  know.  They  may  well  wish  to  describe  one  of  their  own  parents 
or  guardians  who  has  had  a profound  influence  upon  them.  The  class 
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might  like  to  recast  this  selection  into  drama  form  suitable  for  presen- 
tation as  a radio  drama. 

Further  Reading:  Students  may  wish  to  read  further  about  the 
Day  family  in  Life  with  Father  and  Life  with  Mother.  Other  interest- 
ing families  are  described  in  Cheaper  by  the  Dozen  by  Frank  Gil- 
breth,  Jr.,  and  Ernestine  Gilbreth  Carey,  and  in  Big  Family  by  Bell- 
amy Partridge. 


THE  SECRET  HEART,  Page  129 
(Robert  Tristram  Coffin) 

MY  MOTHER’S  WORDS,  Page  130 
(Anna  Hempstead  Branch) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  poetic  expression  concerning 
parents. 

Resources:  Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin  became  famous  as  an  inter- 
preter of  his  New  England  environment.  This  he  has  done  both 
through  his  written  works  and  through  oral  reading  of  his  poems. 
In  “The  Secret  Heart,”  he  describes  what  was  to  him  a personal 
experience  which  became  indelibly  written  on  his  mind. 

Anna  Hempstead  Branch  emphasized  through  her  poetry  the 
importance  of  words  in  creating  pictures.  In  “My  Mother’s  Words,” 
where  she  describes  her  mother’s  ability  to  use  words  effectively,  the 
poet  herself  demonstrates  how  words  may  be  so  used. 

Bridge:  Pupils  may  be  stimulated  to  tell  of  some  significant  inci- 
dents from  their  own  lives  and  of  the  reasons  for  their  remembering 
these. 

Presentation:  Read  each  poem  aloud  and  discuss  its  central  mean- 
ing, showing  how  each  incident  had  become  extremely  important  to 
its  author.  Compare  the  two  poems  as  to  content,  using  the  Keys  to 
Appreciation.  The  gentle  love  of  the  father  in  one  instance  and  the 
importance  of  words  in  the  other  should  be  stressed.  Compare  the 
two  poems  also  for  their  poetic  form  and  such  poetic  characteristics 
as  figurative  language,  sensory  impressions,  imagery,  rhythm,  and 
emotional  effect. 

Further  Activities:  Read  these  poems  in  chorus  as  a means  of 
group  enjoyment. 

Further  Reading:  Pupils  may  wish  to  read  more  of  Robert  P. 
Tristram  Coffin’s  poems  from  Saltwater  Farm,  or  Collected  Poems,  his 
autobiography  from  Lost  Horizon,  or  his  novel  of  family  relationships. 
Red  Sky  in  the  Morning.  Other  verse  of  Anna  Hempstead  Branch 
may  be  found  in  Heart  of  the  Road  and  Other  Poems  or  Shoes  that 
Danced  and  Other  Poems. 
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UNIT  2 


Our  Neighbours  and  Friends 

INTRODUCTORY: 

Discuss  the  meaning  of  neighbourliness  and  friendship  to  develop 
the  idea  that  these  are  qualities  both  of  real  people  and  of  those  we 
meet  vicariously  in  our  reading.  As  the  selections  in  this  unit  are 
studied  each  should  be  evaluated  for  the  contribution  which  it  makes 
to  expanding  pupils’  interests  and  understandings  of  people  intro- 
duced through  stories,  essays,  and  poems.  The  various  viewpoints 
expressed  should  be  discussed  as  means  of  illustrating  the  variety 
of  beliefs,  ideas,  and  ideals  possessed  by  those  we  call  our  neigh- 
bours and  friends. 

As  a conclusion  to  the  study  of  this  unit,  pupils  may  summarize 
the  qualities  of  the  friends  and  neighbours  met  through  the  study  of 
the  selections  read.  Further  reading  in  this  area  should  be  suggested 
from  the  list  For  Further  Reading. 

SECTION  1- PEOPLE  NEXT  DOOR 

AN  OLD-TIME  DANCE  AT  CARSON’S,  Page  137 
(A.  M.  Stephen) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  ideas  expressed  in  free  verse. 

Resources:  Read  carefully  the  biography  of  A.  M.  Stephen  as 
given  in  the  Appendix  of  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Enjoyment.  Note  the 
unusual  form  of  “An  Old-Time  Dance  at  Carson’s,”  and  the  col- 
loquial and  idiomatic  language  which  is  used  in  it. 

Bridge:  Discuss  the  types  of  pleasure  of  early  Canadian  pioneers. 

Presentation:  Read  the  poem  aloud.  Have  the  pupils  reconstruct 
the  narrative  of  the  story  which  the  poem  tells.  Discuss  the  questions 
under  Keys  to  Enjoyment.  Discuss,  too,  the  ways  in  which  “An  Old- 
Time  Dance  at  Carson’s”  resembles  prose  and  the  ways  in  which  it 
resembles  poetry.  Pupils  will  also  be  interested  in  the  degree  to 
which  the  poem  presents  an  accurate  picture  of  the  old-time  dance. 

Further  Reading:  Other  poems  by  A.  M.  Stephen  may  be  read 
from  The  Rosary  of  Pan,  Brown  Earth  and  Bunch  Grass,  The  Land 
of  Singing  Waters,  and  The  Voice  of  Canada  (an  anthology). 
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THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  ROAD,  Page  140 
(Sam  Walter  Foss) 

Aim;  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  poetic  expression  of  the 
idea  of  a man’s  interest  in  and  friendliness  toward  other  people. 

Bridge:  Suggest  that  the  author  was  a man  of  genial,  pleasant, 
and  friendly  nature  who  endeared  himself  to  others  through  his  popu- 
lar lectures  and  the  reading  of  poems  from  his  Dreams  in  Homespun 
and  Songs  of  the  Average  Man. 

Presentation;  Read  the  poem  aloud  and  discuss  the  questions 
under  Keys  to  Enjoyment.  What  sort  of  people  are  described  in  the 
poem?  What  attitude  does  the  poet  adopt  toward  them?  Why  is  he 
interested  in  them?  Discuss  the  vocabulary  of  the  poem  to  clear  any 
difficulties  which  may  arise.  Have  the  pupils  complete  the  exercises 
following  Using  Words.  To  what  extent  do  the  form  and  metrical 
qualities  of  the  poem  harmonize  with  its  subject?  Compare  its  poetic 
form  >vith  that  of  “An  Old-Time  Dance  at  Carson’s.” 


A BARN  RAISING,  Page  142 
(Peter  McArthur) 

Aim;  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  values  of  co-operation 
and  of  friendly  competition. 

Resources;  Read  carefully  the  biography  of  Peter  McArthur  in 
the  Appendix  of  Frose  and  Poetry  for  Enjoyment.  McArthur’s 
intimate  knowledge  of  and  respect  for  the  simple  attractions  of  life 
in  rural  Ontario  are  apparent  in  his  numerous  writings  of  which 
In  Pastures  Green  is  representative.  The  barn-raising  described  in 
the  present  seleetion  is  an  example  of  some  of  the  qualities  and 
practices  of  the  pioneer  people  whom  McArthur  knew  first-hand. 

Bridge:  Interest  may  be  stimulated  by  reference  to  some  building 
that  is  being  construeted  in  the  neighbourhood  or  to  some  act  of 
generosity  which  has  been  done  for  some  unfortunate  neighbour. 
People  often  help  those  whose  homes  have  burned  or  who  have 
suffered  in  other  ways.  Witness,  for  example,  the  help  which 
Canadians  sent  Manitoba  during  and  after  the  Red  River  flood 
of  1950. 

Presentation:  Have  the  class  read  the  story  silently.  Have  the 
pupils  prepare  written  answers  to  the  questions  following  Keys  to 
Enjoyment.  Make  the  answers  to  these  questions  the  basis  for 
further  discussion  of  the  relative  values  and  limitations  of  co-opera- 
tion and  competition.  Examine  the  style  of  Peter  McArthur’s  writing 
as  it  is  illustrated  here.  How  does  he  arouse  our  interest  at  first? 
How  does  he  maintain  it?  Does  the  story  have  any  plot?  At  what 
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point  in  the  story  is  the  excitement  keenest?  How  does  he  handle 
the  denouement?  How  does  he  show  that  he  had  other  interests 
besides  people  and  events?  Discuss  the  level  of  the  language  used  by 
McArthur  in  this  selection.  Is  it  suited  to  his  purpose? 

Further  Activities;  Have  pupils  describe  orally  an  equally  exciting 
incident  in  which  they  have  participated  or  which  they  have  seen. 
Have  the  artistic  members  of  the  class  illustrate  the  scene  by 
preparing  a mural  of  the  barn-raising. 


SOURWOOD  MOUNTAIN,  Page  146 

Aim:  To  enjoy  the  experience  of  singing  this  song. 

Presentation:  Have  the  class  read  the  introductory  note  in  the 
text.  Then  have  them  read  the  words  of  the  five  stanzas.  Discuss 
with  them  the  similarity  of  this  song  and  the  traditional  ballad  which 
they  have  studied  in  Grades  VH  and  VIH,  or  with  “Robin  Hood  and 
Little  John”  in  this  text.  Have  one  or  two  pupils  expand  the  story 
which  is  suggested  by  the  words  of  this  song  or  follow  the  suggestions 
under  For  Appreciation.  The  singing  of  the  song  should  climax  the 
lesson. 

Further  Activities;  Have  various  members  of  the  class  characterize 
the  father,  the  daughter  and  the  young  man,  letting  the  whole  class 
sing  the  two  introductory  stanzas  and  the  refrain.  Find  other 
mountain  songs  similar  to  this  one.  What  do  they  tell  us  about  the 
people  who  originated  them? 


CHRISTMAS  TREES,  Page  148 
(Robert  Frost) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  a monologue  showing  how 
people’s  evaluation  of  the  same  thing  differ. 

Bridge;  Discuss  the  place  that  Christmas  trees  have  in  our  cele- 
brations of  the  nativity.  Lead  the  class  to  discuss  the  relation  of 
the  cutting  of  Christmas  trees  to  the  question  of  conservation. 

Presentation;  Read  the  poem  in  its  entirety.  Then  discuss  with 
the  class  the  Keys  to  Enjoyment.  Have  them  visualize  the  various 
pictures  suggested  in  the  poem.  Lead  the  pupils  to  analyse  this 
poem  as  a dramatic  monologue  developing  the  main  characteristics 
of  this  type  of  poetic  expression.  Discuss  the  blank  verse  used  by 
Robert  Frost  here  showing  that  the  iambic  pentameter  base  is  a norm 
from  which  he  freely  wanders.  Try  to  develop  with  your  class  some 
of  the  main  characteristics  of  Frost’s  expression  as  it  is  illustrated 
in  this  poem. 
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Further  Reading:  The  pupils  may  wish  to  read  other  poems  from 
Robert  Frost’s  Complete  Poems.  They  will  like  especially  poems 
such  as:  “The  Pasture,”  “The  Runaway,”  “Two  Tramps  in  Mud 
Time,”  “Stopping  by  Woods  on  a Snowy  Evening,”  “Departmental,” 
and  “Brown’s  Descent.” 

MY  POPLARS,  Page  151 
(Theodosia  Garrison) 

Aim;  To  stimulate  the  imagination  through  the  figurative  language 
of  poetry. 

Resources;  “My  Poplars”  reveals  to  us  that  Theodosia  Garrison 
had  great  sensitivity  to  nature  and  that  she  had  a highly  developed 
imagination.  Her  grace,  kindliness  and  friendliness  are  demonstrated 
in  the  way  in  which  she  characterizes  the  trees  she  is  addressing  in 
this  poem,  for  to  the  trees  she  merely  attributed  her  own  personal 
qualities. 

Bridge;  The  lesson  might  be  introduced  by  discussing  with  the 
pupils  how  various  natural  sights  suggest  something  entirely  different 
to  the  person  with  a keen  imagination.  The  more  sensitive  pupils 
will  suggest  that  cloud  masses  have  reminded  them  of  animals, 
people,  or  inanimate  things,  that  lakes  have  reminded  them  of 
mirrors  or  jewels,  that  shrubs  have  reminded  them  of  dwarfs,  and 
so  on. 

Presentation:  After  the  initial  oral  reading  of  the  poem,  lead  the 
class  to  consider  the  pictures  which  it  presents.  The  class  might  also 
be  led  to  appreciate  that  the  sound  qualities  of  “My  Poplars”  are 
in  harmony  with  the  seeming  stateliness  and  reserved  characteristics 
attributed  to  the  trees.  This  might  be  a*  good  place  to  spend  a little 
time  reviewing  and  extending  the  pupils’  appreciation  of  the  simile 
and  of  personification  as  elements  contributing  to  enjoyment  of 
poetry. 

Further  Activties:  Have  the  pupils  discuss  the  Keys  to  Apprecia- 
tion in  the  text.  Oral  and  written  experience  may  be  given  by  having 
pupils  make  interestings  comparisons.  Snow  shapes,  wood  smoke, 
driving  rain,  shadows,  and  the  like  may  suggest  such  comparisons. 
Have  pupils  look  for  other  poems  which  suggest  pictures.  Garl 
Sandburg’s  “Fog”  and  “Nocturne  in  a Deserted  Brickyard”  and  A.  S. 
Bourinot’s  “Snow  Shadows”  are  examples. 

THE  MARINE  EXCURSION^  Page  152 
(Stephen  Leacock) 

Aim;  To  enjoy  the  humour  of  the  situation  pictured  in  the 
selection. 

Resources:  Read  the  Keys  to  Enjoyment  and  the  note  on  Stephen 
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Leacock  as  given  in  the  text.  Leacock  is  one  of  the  Canadians  whose 
writing  has  found  a place  in  anthologies  in  Britain  and  the  United 
States— and  this  for  his  humour  rather  than  for  his  political  economy. 
The  importance  of  humour  should  be  recognized  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  by  the  teacher  to  acquaint . herself  with  examples 
of  humorous  literature. 

Bridge:  Develop  with  the  class  what  we  mean  by  humour  and 
wit  as  well  as  some  of  the  ways  in  which  these  may  be  secured. 
Encourage  pupils  to  give  illustrations  of  humorous  situations  or 
stories  and  the  type  of  humour  which  they  illustrate. 

Presentation:  Read  aloud  or  have  the  pupils  read  silently  the 
whole  of  “The  Marine  Excursion.”  Leacock’s  humour  is  such  that 
the  group  reaction  to  oral  reading  contributes  to  enjoyment.  The 
reading  may  be  followed  by  a discussion  of  the  questions  under 
Keys  to  Enjoyment  and  the  vocabulary  exercises  under  Using  Words. 

Further  Reading:  Some  pupils  will  certainly  wish  to  read  more 
of  Stephen  Leacock’s  stories.  Refer  them  to  Literary  Lapses,  Laugh 
With  Leacock,  Sunshine  Sketches  of  a Little  Town,  Nonsense  Novels, 
and  Further  Foolishness.  They  will  like  especially  “A  Story  in  Still 
Life— My  Tailor”  and  “Hoodoo  McFiggin’s  Christmas.” 

THE  VINEGAR  MAN,  Page  168 
(Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  people  who  are  different 
from  ourselves. 

Resources:  In  Walden  Henry  David  Thoreau  wrote:  “Why  should 
we  be  in  such  desperate  haste  to  succeed,  and  in  such  desperate 
enterprises?  If  a man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his  companions 
perhaps  it  is  because  he  hears  a different  drummer.  Let  him  step 
to  the  music  which  he  hears,  however  measured  or  far  away.”  “The 
Vinegar  Man”  pictmres  one  who  was  not  keeping  pace  with  his 
companions.  A set  of  circumstances,  evidently  initiated  by  a roman- 
tic incident,  led  to  the  development  of  a recluse  with  eccentric 
habits  and  qualities.  The  poem  should  lead  to  the  recognition  that 
there  are  innumerable  individual  differences  among  people  and  that 
we  should  develop  sympathetic  attitudes  toward  them,  especially 
until  we  know  all  the  underlying  facts  which  have  influenced  their 
lives.  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell  reveals  through  this  poem  that  she 
has  a broad  understanding  of  the  behaviour  of  people  as  individuals. 
In  other  poems  and  in  her  novel.  Dust  of  Mexico,  she  extends  this 
breadth  of  understanding  to  groups. 

Bridge:  Begin  by  a discussion  of  human  qualities  that  have  been 
observed  by  pupils  or  that  have  been  met  in  previous  selections 
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studied  in  this  unit.  Every  community  has  its  quota  of  people  who 
demonstrate  individuality  by  insisting  on  doing  things  in  unusual 
ways  or  by  living  or  behaving  in  eccentric  fashion.  These  people 
m.ay  be  misunderstood,  and  the  reading  of  poems  such  as  “The 
Vinegar  Man”  may  help  to  develop  a more  human  and  charitable 
attitude  toward  them. 

Presentation:  Read  the  poem  orally  and  discuss  the  questions 
under  Keys  to  Appreciation.  Through  a discussion  of  the  vinegar 
man  and  the  effect  which  an  unfilled  desire  for  affection,  love,  and 
respect  had  upon  him,  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  consider  the  basic 
human  motives  and  desires  which  influence  the  lives  of  most  of  us. 
One  of  our  reasons  for  reading  literature  is  to  help  us  grow  in 
understanding  of  ourselves  and  of  other  people  in  our  expanding 
community.  The  teacher  may  refer  to  such  stories  as  Silas  Marner 
by  George  Eliot  for  further  examples  of  people  affected  in  a way 
similar  to  that  of  the  vinegar  man.  More  mature  pupils  in  Grade  IX 
may  well  wish  to  read  Silas  Marner  and  report  to  the  class  later 
how  it  contributes  to  growth  in  understanding  people  who  apparently 
behave  in  an  unconventional  way. 

Further  Activities:  The  poem  has  been  arranged  for  choral  read- 
ing. This  will  give  a stimulus  to  group  participation  and  interpretive 
reading.  A writing  exercise  might  be  assigned  to  permit  pupils  to 
describe  some  unusual  character  of  fact  or  fiction  in  such  a way  as 
to  show  their  own  reactions  toward  him.  The  teacher  might  well 
devise  a little  test  in  which  she  described  certain  hypothetical 
characters  and  asked  follow-up  questions  which  might  reveal 
whether  pupils  were  really  growing  in  tolerance.  The  teacher  might 
learn  much  about  her  pupils  by  another  little  test  asking  such 
questions  as:  If  you  were  on  a camping  trip,  which  member  of  the 
class  would  you  choose  to  have  as  a companion?  Why?  If  you  were 
on  trial,  which  member  of  your  class  would  you  prefer  to  have  as 
the  judge?  Why?  . 

Further  Reading:  Pupils  will  enjoy  the  short  story,  “A  Mother 
in  Mannville”  by  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings,  “The  Travel'  Bureau” 
and  “He  Went  for  a Soldier”  by  Ruth  Gomfort  Mitchell,  and  “Jack” 
by  Edward  V.  Lucas.  The  teacher  should  be  careful  to  recommend 
the  last  of  these  to  the  mature  pupils  in  his  class. 

AT  THE  CEDARS,  Page  169 
(Duncan  Campbell  Scott) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  a poetic  narrative  and  of  the 
way  in  which  people  sometimes  react  in  the  face  of  danger  and 
disaster. 

Resources:  Life  associated  with  our  basic  industries  such  as 
lumbering,  fishing,  and  mining  is  a compound  of  pleasure,  of  success, 
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of  challenge,  of  danger,  and  often  of  defeat.  The  joy  of  activity,  the 
excitement  of  accomplishment,  the  elation  at  victory  are  side  by  side 
with  the  fear  of  defeat  and  death,  the  anxiety  of  uncertain  outcomes, 
and  the  grief  of  disaster.  “At  the  Cedars”  suggests  much  more  than 
it  states.  The  teacher  will  find  it  a fruitful  source  for  the  study  of 
human  character. 

Bridge;  The  lesson  might  be  introduced  by  means  of  pictures  of 
Canada’s  lumbering  industry  or  by  a discussion  of  some  of  the 
activities  connected  with  the  running  of  logs  from  forest  to  sawmill. 

Presentation:  Read  the  poem  aloud.  Discuss  the  questions  under 
Keys  to  Enjoyment.  Given  special  attention  to  reconstructing  the 
story  and  to  speculating  upon  the  motives  and  actions  of  the  main 
character.  Lead  the  pupils  to  consider  the  form  of  this  poem  and 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  suited  to  the  theme.  This  will  naturally 
lead  to  a discussion  of  the  irregular  grouping  of  the  lines,  the 
rhythmic  pattern,  the  variety  of  cadences,  the  directness  of  ex- 
pression, and  the  unusual  use  of  rhyme.  The  poem  has  been  adapted 
for  choral  reading,  but  the  class  should  feel  free  to  make  alterations 
which  are  in  harmony  with  its  own  interpretation  of  the  poem. 

Further  Reading:  Other  poems  by  the  same  writer  are  “Ottawa 
before  Dawn,”  “The  Forsaken,”  “After  Battle,”  and  “Old  Olives  at 
Bordighera.”  These  are  arranged  here  in  approximate  order  of 
difficulty.  Only  matiu*e  and  poetically  sensitive  pupils  should  attempt 
to  read  beyond  “Ottawa  before  Dawn.” 

A TIME  TO  TALK,  Page  172 
(Robert  Frost) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  taking 
time  for  cultivating  human  relationships. 

Resources:  Robert  Frost  is  one  of  the  most  objective  and  pene- 
trating observers  of  our  age.  In  an  apparently  casual,  but  in  reality 
quite  technical  and  studied  manner,  he  reveals,  usually  with  gentle 
and  ingenuous  humour,  the  basic  qualities  of  the  unpretentious 
people  who  make  up  the  majority  of  the  human  race.  Through  his 
poems  he  tends  to  create  understanding  by  showing  how  each  man 
is  both  “different  from  everybody  else  yet  like  everybody  else.” 

Bridge:  Discuss  with  pupils  the  importance  of  taking  time  to 
cultivate  friendly  understanding  of  one’s  associates  in  school  and  out. 

Presentation:  Read  the  poem  and  discuss  the  questions  under 
Keys  to  Appreciation.  Develop  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  freeing 
ourselves  at  times  from  the  busy  side  of  making  a living  to  the 
consideration  of  human  values.  The  relation  of  this  to  mental  health 
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is  apparent.  As  pupils,  teachers,  parents,  and  citizens,  we  too  often 
forget  to  stand  back  from  living  to  take  a broader  view  of  the  actors 
in  the  play. 

Further  Reading:  Much  of  Robert  Frost’s  poetry  will  interest 
pupils  who  place  importance  upon  sincerity  and  simplicity  as 
attributes  of  human  beings.  You  may  recommend  to  them  “The 
Death  of  the  Hired  Man,”  “The  Birches,”  “The  Tuft  of  Flowers,” 
“Two  look  at  Two,”  “Blueberries,”  or  “The  Figure  in  the  Doorway.” 
These  are  only  a few  of  the  poems  from  the  Complete  Poems  of 
Robert  Frost,  1949. 

AN  ARGUMENT  WITH  A MILLIONAIRE,  Page  173 
(David  Grayson) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  the 
writer  of  an  essay  reveals  his  own  personality. 

Resources:  In  his  “Note  on  the  Essay,”  Carl  Van  Doren  does  two 
things.  He  discusses  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  personal  essay 
and  he  illustrates  these  in  the  process.  The  four  requisites,  which 
he  presents  in  order  of  importance,  are  freedom  in  the  matter  of 
organization,  breadth  in  the  choice  of  subject,  individuality  of 
style,  and  essentially  of  revealing  the  personality  of  the  writer.  “His 
truth,”  writes  Van  Doren,  “must  have  a tone,  his  speech  must  have 
a rhythm  which  are  his  a solely  his.  His  knowledge  or  opinions 
must  have  lain  long  enough  inside  him  to  have  taken  root  there, 
and  when  they  come  away  they  must  bring  some  of  the  soil  clinging 
to  them.”  In  all  respects  mentioned,  David  Grayson’s  essay,  “An 
Argument  with  a Millionaire,”  meets  Van  Doren’s  requirements  of 
the  successful  essay.  It  is  marked  by  a sincerity  born  of  first-hand 
experience  with  life  and  people. 

Bridge:  Have  the  pupils  read  the  biographical  account  of  David 
Grayson  in  the  Appendix  of  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Enjoyment.  Read 
with  the  class  the  note  About  the  Author  in  the  text  and  the  lines  of 
poetry  which  precede  the  essay  and  in  a sense  set  the  stage  for  it. 

Presentation:  Have  the  pupils  read  the  essay  and  then  discuss 
the  argument  using  the  questions  under  Problems  in  Living.  Place 
special  emphasis  upon  analyzing  the  character  of  Mr.  Starkweather 
and  of  the  author  as  these  are  revealed  in  the  essay.  Are  their 
arguments  in  keeping  with  their  fundamental  qualities  of  character 
and  personality?  What  important  facts  about  argument  are  illustrated 
in  this  essay?  How  is  the  fact  that  “light  rather  than  heat”  is  of 
value  during  an  argument  shown? 

Further  Activities:  This  would  be  an  excellent  place  to  introduce 
a panel  discussion  or  even  an  informal  debate  as  an  oral  experience 
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for  the  class.  The  topic  might  be  chosen  from  some, problem  related 
to  the  social  studies  program  or  from  tlie  area  of  health  and  personal 
development. 

The  pupils  should  complete  the  exercises  under  Using  Words. 
This  should  help  to  expand  their  vocabularies  through  emphasis  upon 
the  context  and  the  dictionary  as  aids  toward  clarification  of  meaning. 
Since  David  Grayson  uses  the  vocabulary  of  a mature  writer,  your 
class  may  have  to  do  additional  work  in  vocabulary  building.  Do 
not  let  this  interfere  witli  the  other  purposes  of  teaching  this  selection. 
Rather,  it  should  be  an  aid  to  understanding,  and  therefore  to 
enjoyment. 

Further  Reading;  David  Grayson’s  work  has  a philosophical 
emphasis  in  a homespun  way.  Only  the  more  mature  pupils  in 
Grade  IX  may  wish  to  read  about  his  further  experiences  as  these 
are  related  in  Adventures  in  Contentment,  Adventures  in  Friendship, 
Adventures  in  Solitude,  and  Adventures  in  Understanding. 

SECTION  2 -ADVENTURESOME  FRIENDS  IN  BOOKS 


ROBIN  HOOD  AND  LITTLE  JOHN,  Page  187 
(Old  English  Ballad) 

SONG  OF  SHERWOOD,  Page  193 
(Afred  Noyes) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  stories  about  Robin  Hood. 

Resources:  This  section  is  devoted  to  adventuresome  friends  in 
books.  Among  the  many  characters  of  narrative  poetry  and  prose, 
one  of  the  best  known  is  Robin  Hood,  an  outlaw  whose  famous 
deeds  have  become  an  important  part  of  our  literary  heritage.  Among 
the  many  stories  that  have  been  told  of  Robin  Hood  is  that  which 
teUs  of  his  first  meeting  with  Little  John.  In  the  ballad  included 
here,  that  meeting  is  described.  “Robin  Hood  and  Little  John”  has 
most  of  the  characteristics  of  the  old  English  ballad:  communal 
origin,  ballad  metre,  a musical  refrain,  a fast-moving  story,  and 
concentrated  form.  The  “Song  of  Sherwood”  is  consciously  written  to 
imitate  the  traditional  ballad. 

Bridge;  Read  and  tell  several  stories  about  Robin  Hood  and  his 
band  of  outlaws.  Instead,  you  may  have  the  pupils  tell  what  they 
remember  of  the  Robin  Hood  stories  they  have  heard. 

Presentation:  Read  the  poems  aloud  to  the  class  for  the  story 
value  which  they  possess.  Later  the  pupils  should  read  them  many 
times,  both  oraUy  and  aloud.  Narrative  poetry  usually  gains  through 


such  repeated  oral  readings.  Discuss  the  ballad  of  “Robin  Hood  and 
Little  John”  using  the  Keys  to  Enjoyment  and  the  vocabulary  exer- 
cises provided  in  the  text.  Discuss  the  “Song  of  Sherwood”  in  the 
same  way  by  reference  to  the  Keys  to  Appreciation  provided.  Com- 
pare the  two  poems  as  to  content,  ballad  characteristics,  metrical 
form,  sound  quahties,  and  otlier  poetic  devices  which  contribute  to 
the  eflFectiveness  of  these  poems.  What  qualities  of  Robin  Hood 
and  his  men  are  most  worthy  of  emulation?  Which  of  their  qualities 
or  practices  would  our  society  be  least  likely  to  condone? 

Further  Activities:  Both  of  these  poems  have  been  arranged  for 
choral  reading.  After  reviewing  the  notes  on  choral  reading  in  the 
Appendix  of  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Enjoyment,  have  your  class  read 
these  two  poems  as  a choral  exercise. 

Further  Reading:  The  following  books  will  provide  additional 
reading  of  interest  to  your  pupils:  Ballads  and  Ballad  Plays  by 
Hampden  (Editor),  Ballads  and  Narrative  Poems  by  Langford  (Editor), 
Ballads  for  Boys  and  Girls  by  Frise  (Editor),  Longer  Ballads  for  Boys 
by  Frise  (Editor),  and  The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood  by 
Howard  Pyle. 


LOCHINVAR,  Page  196 
(Walter  Scott) 

Aim:  To  develop  further  enjoyment  in  narrative  poetry  through 
study  of  the  romantic  ballad. 

Resources:  “Lochinvar”  is  a song  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  s poem 
“Marmion,”  a story  of  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field.  You  might  well 
provide  yourself  with  the  background  which  a reading  of  the  longer 
poem  will  give.  Read  too,  the  biographical  material  on  Sir  Walter 
Scott  as  given  in  the  appendix  of  the  text.  Any  additional  material 
about  the  life  and  stories  of  Scott  will  be  helpful. 

Bridge:  Refer  first  to  the  introduction  of  this  manual  for  infor- 
mation concerning  rhythm  in  poetry.  In  the  introduction  of  this 
lesson  you  may  wish  to  spend  some  time  discussing  and  illustrating 
various  rhythms  to  be  found  in  poetry.  Some  rhythms  are  slow  and 
dignified,  other  are  primitive  and  noisy,  stiU  others  are  light  and  airy. 
Give  your  pupils  the  problem  of  listening  for  the  rhythm  of 
“Lochinvar”  as  you  read  it  to  them. 

Presentation:  Read  the  poem  aloud  to  suggest  the  rapidity  and 
vigour  of  its  movement,  the  galloping  of  the  horse  as  the  hero  and 
Ellen’s  escape,  and  the  boldness  and  fearlessness  of  the  young 
Lochinvar.  Refer  to  the  questions  under  Keys  to  Appreciation  as  a 
basis  for  discussing  the  poem.  Give  special  attention  to  characterizing 
the  bridegroom,  Lochinvar,  and  Ellen.  The  section  on  Using  Words 
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may  be  used  to  heighten  the  interest  in  character  analysis.  Have 
the  pupils  suggest  the  titles  of  other  romantic  narratives  they  may 
have  read. 

Further  Reading:  Another  poem  that  is  particularly  good  as  an 
example  of  the  rh^im  of  galloping  horses  is  “How  They  Brought 
the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix.”  Read  part  of  it  aloud  and  let 
the  pupils  finish  it  themselves.  “The  Highwayman,”  which  was 
included  in  Prose  and  Poetry  Adventures,  might  be  read  again  as 
another  example  of  a romantic  narrative. 

HEATHER  ALE,  Page  198 
(Robert  Louis  Stevenson) 

Aim:  To  stimulate  an  interest  in  and  enjoyment  of  a modern 
ballad  with  a strong  demand  upon  the  imagination. 

Resources:  Remember  Stevenson’s  love  of  story-telling  as  re- 
vealed through  his  prose  and  his  poetry.  You  might  read  the 
biographical  notes  given  in  the  appendix  of  the  text  as  well  as  the 
information  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment. 

Bridge:  Review  the  characteristics  of  the  old  and  modern  ballads 
as  they  were  illustrated  in  the  first  two  poems  of  this  section. 

Presentation:  Read  the  poem  aloud  to  interpret  the  story  to  the 
class.  Discuss  the  questions  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment.  These  stress 
the  chief  ideas  introduced  in  the  story.  You  might  make  an  interest- 
ing comparison  of  this  narrative  with  the  other  poems  already  studied 
in  this  section. 


LORD  LOVELL,  Page  202 
(Old  English  Ballad) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  this  ballad  as  a story  to  be  sung. 

Bridge:  Read  the  ballad  of  “Lord  Lovel”  aloud  and  have  the 
pupils  reconstruct  the  story  in  their  own  words.  Clarify  any  difiicult 
ideas.  Note  ways  in  which  this  is  typical  of  the  old  ballad. 

Presentation:  Practice  singing  the  ballad  in  unison.  Later  some 
of  the  parts  may  be  sung  by  individual  pupils  with  the  rest  of  the 
class  singing  the  narrative  sections  of  the  ballad. 

HERVE  RIEL,  Page  204 
(Robert  Browning) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  heroism  as  illustrated  in  a 
narrative  poem. 

Resources:  The  story  which  Browning  tells  here  is  a simple 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  an  unknown  sailor  performed  a bold 
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and  daring  deed  that  others  found  impossible.  It  is  a mark  of 
Browning’s  genius  that  he  could  transform  this  story  into  the  exciting 
adventure  which  he  tells  in  “Herve  Riel.”  By  means  of  suspense 
and  dramatic  intensity  Browning  holds  our  interest  throughout  the 
poem. 

Bridge:  First  read  the  footnotes  to  clarify  the  historical, 
geographical,  and  other  facts  which  form  the  basis  for  the  adventure 
narrated  in  this  poem.  In  this  way  surface  difficulties  associated 
with  vocabulary  may  be  removed  so  that  the  pupils  may  enjoy  more 
the  experience  of  the  reading  of  the  poem. 

Presentation;  Read  the  poem  aloud  to  interpret  the  story  to  the 
class.  Through  a discussion  of  the  Keys  to  Appreciation  build  an 
understanding  of  Herve  Riel,  the  simple  Breton  sailor,  whose  love 
of  his  county  and  devotion  to  duty  led  to  his  doing  what  to 
others  was  an  heroic  deed.  What  qualities  of  character  did  Herv^ 
Riel  demonstrate  in  this  story?  Which  of  these  qualities  are  important 
in  oiu-  everyday  hving? 

Further  Activities:  Draw  a map  of  the  harbour  and  the  two 
fleets  as  you  imagine  them  to  have  been  drawn  up  before  the  rescue. 
Discuss  with  the  pupils  other  deeds  of  heroism  where  courage  was 
demonstrated.  Pupils  will  suggest  such  things  as  mercy  flights  of 
bush  pilots,  rescue  expeditions  to  aid  lost  explorers,  self-sacrifice  of 
war  heroes,  and  the  like.  Pupils  might  be  asked  to  write  a short 
account  of  an  heroic  incident  based  on  one  of  the  many  examples 
suggested  by  the  class.  This  story  may  be  either  factual  or  fictitious 
depending  upon  the  choice  of  the  individual  pupil. 

Further  Reading:  There  is  a wealth  of  story  in  which  courage  is 
the  dominant  characteristic  exemplified.  Encourage  your  pupils  to 
read  one  or  more  of  the  following:  “The  Roosevelt  and  the  Antinoe” 
by  E.  J.  Pratt,  “Arctic  Patrols”  by  William  Campbell,  “The  Jervis 
Bay  Goes  Down”  by  Gene  Fowler,  Under  the  Sea  by  Edward 
Ellsberg,  Test  Pilot  by  James  Collins,  and  Lou  Gehrig  by  Frank 
Graham. 


THE  SKELETON  IN  ARMOUR,  Page  211 
(Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow) 

Aim:  To  extend  the  pupils’  enjoyment  of  a legendary  narrative. 

Resources;  Most  of  the  background  necessary  for  understanding 
this  poem  is  to  be  found  in  the  Keys  to  Appreciation  in  the  text.  You 
might  read  in  addition,  the  biographical  material  in  the  appendix. 
Longfellow  was  essentially  an  idealist  and  a moralist.  This  is  demon- 
strated in  much  of  his  poetry  which,  though  often  sentimental  and 
metrically  faulty,  was  and  is  extremely  popular  among  non-critical 
readers. 
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Bridge:  Tell  the  pupils  the  main  facts  concerning  the  origin  of 
“The  Skeleton  in  Armour,”  or  have  the  class  read  the  information 
from  the  text.  Point  out  that  in  the  first  stanza  the  poet  is  represented 
as  addressing  the  spirit  of  the  Viking  warrior.  In  the  third  stanza, 
the  “skeleton”  begins  to  tell  the  story  of  his  adventures  and  love. 
There  are  sufficient  footnotes  to  clarify  difficult  passages  and  explain 
unusual  references.  Discuss  the  questions  under  Keys  to  Appreciation 
and  have  pupils  do  the  vocabulary  exercises  under  Using  Words. 

Further  Activities:  Have  pupils  write  the  story  suggested  in 
question  five  of  Keys  to  Appreciation.  Artistic  pupils  may  wish  to 
draw  a picture  illustrating  the  setting  of  the  poem.  Pupils  may  be 
asked  to  read  additional  narratives  by  Longfellow  or  other  writers 
and  to  tell  the  stories  to  the  whole  class.  See  below  for  suggestions. 

Further  Reading:  Other  well-known  poems  of  Longfellow  include 
“The  Village  Blacksmith,”  “The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,”  “The  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish,”  “The  Song  of  Hiawatha,”  “The  Bell  of  Atri,” 
and  “King  Robert  of  Sicily.” 

THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT,  Page  218 
(Alfred  Tennyson) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  symbolism  as  an  element  in 
poetic  expression. 

Resources:  There  are  many  resources  upon  which  the  teacher 
may  draw  for  the  successful  teaching  of  this  poem.  A knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  especially  that  which  has  to 
do  with  the  subject  of  chivalry,  will  be  found  helpful  here.  The 
Keys  to  Appreciation  and  About  Ideas  in  Poetry  should  be  read 
carefully.  An  understanding  of  Tennyson’s  life  and  ideals  and  of 
the  Victorian  environment  in  which  he  lived  will  provide  further 
valuable  foundations  for  the  study  of  the  “Lady  of  Shalott.” 

Bridge;  Discuss  with  you  class  such  subjects  as  knighthood, 
chivalry.  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  the 
difiFerence  in  customs  between  our  own  day  and  the  Middle  Ages. 
Establish  also  the  meaning  of  symbols  or  leave  this  for  final  discussion 
after  the  surface  story  of  the  poem  has  been  enjoyed. 

Presentation:  The  poem  should  be  read  aloud  and  the  story 
reconstructed  by  the  pupils.  Only  after  this  is  done  and  the  Keys  to 
Appreciation  have  been  considered,  should  the  symbolism  of  the 
poem  be  given  attention.  Stress  also  the  imagery  of  the  poem,  its 
romantic  elements  with  respect  to  the  faraway  in  time  and  place,  and 
the  quality  of  its  music.  Consider  again  the  reason  for  the  fact  that 
the  “vinegar  man”  withdrew  from  association  with  his  neighbours. 
Compare  with  this  the  reason  for  “The  Lady  of  ShalottV’  isolation, 
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Examine  the  poem  for  its  poetic  qualities:  its  musical  effects,  its 
rhythm,  its  figurative  language,  its  stanza  form,  and  the  consistency 
of  these  with  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

Further  Reading:  Other  poems  of  Tennyson  are  suitable  for 
reading  by  junior  high  school  pupils.  These  include  “Lady  Clare,” 
“The  Boy  and  the  Angel,”  “I  Wandered  Lonely  as  a Cloud,”  and 
“Crossing  the  Bar.” 

THE  RANSOM  OF  RED  CHIEF,  Page  225 
(O.  Henry) 

Aim:  To  cultivate  enjo^nnent  of  this  humorous  short  story. 

Resources:  Read  the  biographical  data  given  in  the  appendix  of 
the  text  to  gain  background  concerning  the  life  of  O.  Henry.  In 
the  introductory  pages  of  this  guidebook,  you  will  find  information 
about  the  short  story  as  a literary  type.  The  notes  About  the  Author 
explain  some  of  the  techniques  which  are  used  by  O.  Henry.  Though 
enjoyment  should  be  the  chief  result  of  studying  this  story,  some 
attention  might  be  given  to  the  elements  in  its  construction. 

Bridge:  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  idea  suggested  by  the  title. 

Presentation:  Assign  the  story  for  silent  reading,  first  asking  the 
pupils  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  story  to  the  title.  Discuss 
the  questions  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment  to  develop  further  apprecia- 
tion. Pupils  should  complete  the  exercises  under  Using  Words. 

Further  Activities:  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  write  simple 
narratives  of  interesting  incidents  or  simple  descriptions  of  unusual 
people  whom  they  know. 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  NORWOOD  BUILDER,  Page  238 
(Arthur  Conan  Doyle) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  interest  in  some  of  the  techniques  used  in 
the  detective  story. 

Resources:  Grade  IX  pupils  will  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
name  of  the  famous  fictional  detective,  Sherlock  Holmes,  if  not  with 
the  actual  stories  which  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  wrote  about  him.  In 
his  chapter  titled  “Induction  and  Deduction”  in  Practical  Logic 
(Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  1950),  Monroe  C.  Beardsley  has  this  to  say  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  and  his  detective  methods:  “Even  the  term 
‘deductive’  is  widely  and  persistently  misused.  Ever  since  the 
famous  opening  chapter  of  The  Sign  of  Four,  in  which  Sherlock 
Holmes  discussed  the  ‘Science  of  Deduction,’  it  has  been  customary 
for  detective  stories  to  wind  up  by  explaining  how  the  explanation 
of  ‘who  done  it’  was  ‘deduced’  from  the  evidence.  In  that  chapter. 


Holmes  elucidated  the  distinction  between  ‘observation*  and  ‘deduc- 
tion’ in  an  impressive,  but  confusing  way.  ‘For  example,’  he  remarked 
to  Dr.  Watson,  ‘observation  shows  me  that  you  have  been  to  the 
Wigmore  Street  Post-Office  this  morning,  but  deduction  lets  me 
know  that  when  there  you  despatched  a telegram.’  Now  Holmes’  chief 
evidence  consisted  of  ‘a  little  reddish  mold  adhering  to  Watson’s 
instep’;  and  it  is  correct  to  say  that  he  obtained  this  evidence  by 
‘observation.’  But  the  inference  to  the  other  two  statements  is,  in 
both  cases,  an  inductive  inference,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  second  is  more  indirect  than  the  first.  The  same  is  true  of  all 
of  Holmes’  celebrated  ‘deductions’.”  Consider  this  statement  in  rela- 
tion to  that  given  in  the  text  following  About  the  Author. 

Bridge;  Introduce  this  story  by  giving  some  background  informa- 
tion about  its  author  and  about  his  famous  creation,  Sherlock 
Holmes. 

Presentation:  Assign  this  story  for  home  reading  or  give  time  in 
class  for  pupils  to  enjoy  it.  In  the  next  class  period,  the  teacher  and 
class  may  discuss  the  questions  given  in  the  text.  Students  will  be 
particularly  interested  in  the  plot  and  may  wish  to  reread  parts  of 
the  story  to  follow  the  detective’s  solution.  What  changes  in  crime 
detection  have  been  made  since  the  days  of  Sherlock  Holmes?  What 
practices  of  Sherlock  Holmes  are  still  used  effectively  in  crime 
detection  today? 

Further  Reading:  Several  collections  of  detective  stories  are  listed 
in  the  For  Further  Reading  list  at  the  end  of  Unit  2 in  Prose  and 
Poetry  for  Enjoyment.  Other  detectives  who  will  interest  the  youthful 
reader  are  M.  Hercule  Poirot,  created  by  Agatha  Christie,  Father 
Brown,  created  by  G.  K.  Chesterton,  and  Uncle  Abner,  created  by 
Melville  Davidson  Post.  S.  S.  Van  Dine  and  Earl  Stanley  Gardner 
are  other  writers  of  detective  stories.  What  the  teacher  should 
seek  to  do  is  to  guide  students  toward  selecting  the  better  type  of 
detective  story. 


THE  YARN  OF  THE  NANCY  BELL,  Page  263 
(V^illiam  S.  Gilbert) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  interest  in  the  reading  of  a humorous  ‘yam’ 
in  verse  form. 

Resources;  “The  Yarn  of  the  Nancy  Bell”  is  pure  nonsense  and 
should  be  read  as  such.  To  take  it  seriously  would  be  to  spoil  the  fun. 

Presentation:  No  bridge  is  necessary  for  this  poem.  It  should 
most  surely  be  read  aloud  for  group  enjoyment.  This  first  reading 
may  be  followed  by  a discussion  of  the  questions  given  in  the  text. 
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Further  Reading:  The  teacher  should  have  a knowledge  of  the 
source  of  other  light  verse  of  this  type.  Examples  are  “Robinson 
Crusoe’s  Story”  by  Charles  Edward  Carryl,  Bab  Ballads  by  William 
S.  Gilbert,  Cautionary  Verses  by  Hillaire  Belloc,  “The  Common  Cold” 
by  A.  P.  Herbert,  The  Complete  Nonsense  Book  by  Edward  Lear, 
The  Oxford  Book  of  Light  Verse  edited  by  W.  H.  Auden,  and  Non- 
sense Anthology  edited  by  Carolyn  Wells.  In  developing  wholesale 
mental  attitudes,  there  is  a place  for  such  verse. 

THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER,  Page  267 
(Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge) 

Aim:  To  grow  in  appreciation  of  one  of  the  best  known  of  English 
narative  poems. 

Resources:  Many  interpretations  have  been  given  to  this  fantastic 
and  highly  romantic  poem.  One  that  the  teacher  will  find  useful 
for  background  purposes  is  the  scholarly  treatment  given  by  J. 
Livingston  Lowes  in  The  Road  to  Xanadu.  The  story  should  be 
considered  as  the  product  of  Coleridge’s  fertile  imagination.  For 
full  enjoyment  of  it,  the  reader  should  attempt  to  project  himself 
imaginatively  to  the  days  of  sailing  vessels,  of  peculiar  superstitions, 
and  of  delight  in  the  weird  and  the  grotesque.  Read  the  notes  About 
the  Author  from  the  text  and  the  biographical  information  given  in 
the  appendix.  Consideration  of  the  Keys  to  Appreciation  will  provide 
the  teacher  with  suggestions  for  discussion  of  the  poem.  Footnotes 
are  included  to  assist  in  an  understanding  of  difficult  terms. 

Bridge:  You  might  begin  by  discussing  some  of  the  superstitions 
attributed  to  sailors.  Students  should  be  encouraged  also  to  tell  the 
class  of  other  superstitions  that  they  have  heard  or  have  read  about. 

Presentation:  The  teacher  should  begin  by  reading  orally  until 
the  pupils  are  well  into  the  story.  Either  teacher  or  pupils  should 
continue  the  reading,  preferably  aloud.  Interruptions  to  discuss  any 
point  in  the  story  or  to  discuss  the  ideas  contained  in  the  side  glosses 
should  be  encouraged.  After  this  initial  reading  of  the  poem,  several 
of  the  more  picturesque  parts  may  be  reread  to  deepen  the  im- 
pressions of  sound,  colour,  movement,  and  mood  suggested  in  the 
poem.  Lines  51-58,  111-118,  and  127-130  contain  striking  word 
pictures;  lines  143-166  describe  the  depth  of  the  Mariner’s  feelings; 
lines  263-291,  313-340,  and  350-372  draw  contrasting  pictures;  and 
lines  442-451  and  460-463  suggest  imagery  and  movement  respec- 
tively. Part  of  the  effect  of  this  poem  upon  us  is  created  by  the 
poet’s  use  of  figurative  language  and  such  tonal  effects  as  those 
produced  through  alliteration  and  onomatopoeia.  Enough  of  these 
should  be  found  to  help  the  pupil  understand  some  of  the  means 
used  by  the  poet  to  secure  the  effect  which  he  has  upon  his  readers. 
This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  study  of  the  poem 
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should  degenerate  into  an  analysis  of  the  poem  for  the  devices  used 
in  it. 

The  questions  under  Keys  to  Appreciation  may  be  used  as  a basis 
of  further  discussion  of  the  poem.  Whatever  lesson  the  poem 
contains  is  evident  enough  without  the  teacher  doing  any  undue 
moralizing.  Some  readers  see  in  the  poem  a related  series  of  symbols 
by  means  of  which  they  interpret  its  meaning.  The  individual 
teacher  will  have  to  decide  whether  adolescent  pupils  will  be  inter- 
ested by  such  an  approach.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  editors  of  this 
anthology  that  the  appreciation  of  the  music  of  the  poetry,  the 
imagery  of  its  pictures,  and  the  incidents  of  the  story  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  majority  of  teen-age  pupils. 

THE  ROLL  CALL  OF  THE  REEF,  Page  292 
(Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  the  experience  of  reading  and  discussing  this 
imaginative  story. 

Resources:  Read  carefully  the  biographical  data  and  the  notes 
given  in  the  text.  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Enjoyment.  This  should  give 
suflBcient  background  for  the  teaching  of  this  story.  The  teacher 
may  wish  to  read  an  account  of  the  Peninsular  War  or  even  of  the 
whole  period  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  to  expand  his  own  understand- 
ing of  the  events  mentioned  by  Quiller-Couch  in  this  story. 

Bridge:  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  possibility  of  supernatural 
happenings.  Have  them  suggest  happenings  which  seemed  impossible 
of  explanation  on  the  basis  of  fact  alone. 

Presentation:  With  this  preparation,  the  pupils  should  proceed  to 
read  the  story  for  sheer  enjoyment.  Then  discuss  with  them  the 
questions  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment.  Stress  especially  the  imaginative 
and  unusual  elements  in  the  story.  What  demands  does  the  story 
place  upon  our  imagination?  Wdiat  characteristics  of  the  good  short 
story  does  “The  Roll-CoU  on  the  Reef”  illustrate?  What  do  we 
learn  in  this  story  of  the  rescue  procedures  used  in  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century?  Reread  those  parts  of  the  story  which 
appear  most  picturesque? 

Further  Activities:  Have  some  students  give  oral  presentations 
of  sea  adventures  of  which  they  have  read.  Some  pupils  may  wish 
to  draw  illustrations  of  some  of  the  pictures  described  in  this  story. 
It  provides  enough  description  for  an  interested  pupil  or  group  of 
pupils  to  get  ideas  for  a mural  showing  the  two  wrecks. 

Further  Reading:  This  famous  story  concludes  Unit  2 of  the  text. 
Other  stories  with  varying  appeal  to  pupils  of  this  age  are:  Pride’s 
Fancy  by  Thomas  Raddall,  “The  Three  Strangers”  by  Thomas  Hardy, 
and  “The  Sire  de  Maletroit’s  Door”  by  R.  L.  Stevenson.  Additional 
stories  are  suggested  in  the  reading  list  at  the  end  of  Unit  2. 
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UNITS 


Our  Country 

INTRODUCTORY 

Two  things  seem  most  important  in  developing  this  unit.  First, 
Canada  is  one  nation  with  a central  government,  a basic  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  democracy,  and  witli  common  elements  of  culture 
developed  from  many  diverse  sources.  Second,  Canada  is  a country 
of  differences— in  natural  resources,  in  political  philosophies,  in  re- 
ligious beliefs,  in  customs,  in  sectional  and  regional  interests.  Yet 
the  diflFerences  merely  serve  to  emphasize  the  unity  of  the  nation. 
In  developing  the  unit  on  Our  Country,  appreciation  of  our  heritage 
as  Canadians  should  be  strengthened  and  understanding  of  the  many 
sides  of  Canadian  hfe  should  be  revealed.  Pupils  should  come  to 
know  Canadian  Hterature  better  by  a closer  reading  of  the  selections 
in  this  unit  and  of  the  books  suggested  for  further  reading. 

SECTION  1 - CANADIANS  ONE 

THE  MEN  IN  SHEEPSKIN  COATS,  Page  313 
(Bruce  Hutchison) 

Aim;  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  part  played  by  immigrants 
in  the  development  of  Canada. 

Resources:  A study  of  the  racial  origins  of  Canadians  might  be 
made  by  reference  to  the  Canada  Year  Book.  This  will  provide  the 
teacher  with  valuable  information  for  discussing  this  selection.  The 
teacher  should  also  read  information  on  Canada’s  immigration 
policies  through  the  years  in  order  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  immigrants  have  come  to  our  country.  A time  line  might  be 
prepared  showing  the  years  when  our  population  grew  most  as  a 
result  of  immigration  and  the  origins  of  the  immigrants  who  came 
during  each  of  the  periods  of  accelerated  immigration. 

Bridge:  Discuss  with  the  class  the  nature  of  Canada’s  immigration 
policy  today.  The  newspapers  will  supply  motivation  and  information 
of  value  here. 

Presentation:  Read  the  selection  silently  and  discuss  its  ideas, 
making  use,  where  possible,  of  the  questions  under  Keys  to  Enjoy- 
ment. Have  the  pupils  complete  the  vocabulary  exercises  under 
Using  Words. 
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Further  Activities;  Have  a demonstration  of  contributions  made 
by  various  groups  in  your  community  to  the  customs  and  culture 
of  the  community.  Organize  a panel  discussion  to  develop  further 
understanding  on  such  topics  as  : Should  Canada  permit  unlimited 
immigration?  Should  immigrant  groups  be  permitted  to  settle  in 
closed  communities?  Are  solid  blocks  of  immigrants  better  for 
Canada  than  scattered  settlements  of  immigrants?  To  what  extent 
should  immigrants  retain  their  own  language  and  customs  and  to 
what  extent  should  they  modify  them? 


NAMES  OF  CANADA,  Page  323 
(Bruce  Hutchison) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  varied  sources  of  our  popu- 
lation as  revealed  in  the  place  names  of  Canada. 

Resources:  In  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  this  selection,  the 
teacher  should  learn  to  pronounce  those  Canadian  place  names  with 
which  he  is  unfamiliar,  since  much  of  the  effect  of  this  piece  of  prose 
is  to  be  secured  from  the  sound  of  these  names.  For  this  purpose 
a glossary  of  these  place  names  has  been  included  following  the 
selection  in  the  text.  Familiarize  yourself,  too,  with  the  origin  of 
these  names.  Some  are  Indian  names,  some  French,  some  German, 
etc. 

Bridge:  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  importance  of  names.  You 
might  develop  the  idea  that,  whatever  its  origin,  a name  becomes 
important  because  of  the  qualities  and  the  actions  of  the  person  or 
persons  who  bear  it. 

Presentation;  This  is  a selection  which  must  be  read  aloud  for 
fullest  enjoyment.  Follow  the  reading  by  discussion  of  the  questions 
in  the  text.  What  effect  has  the  sound  of  each  name  upon  you? 

What  parts  of  Canada  are  represented  in  these  names?  What  char- 
acteristics are  associated  with  the  places  named? 

Further  Activities:  On  a map  of  Canada,  locate  the  places 
mentioned  by  Bruce  Hutchison  in  this  selection.  Find  out  all  that  you 
can  about  the  history  of  the  name  of  your  own  city,  town,  or  village. 
Write  a short  essay  in  which  you  explain  the  meaning  behind  the 
name  of  your  own  city,  town,  or  village.  The  class  might,  as  a group 
project,  prepare  a booklet  on  important  place  names  in  your 
province. 

Further  Reading:  Interested  pupils  should  be  referred  to  The 
Unknown  Country  by  Bruce  Hutchison  for  further  information  about 
Canada  and  Canadians.  Katherine  Pinkerton  s Adventure  North  and 
Farther  North,  E.  Pauhne  Johnsons  Legends  of  Vancouver,  and 
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Robert  E.  Card’s  Johnny  Chinook,  will  all  be  of  interest  to  teen-age 
pupils. 


CONFEDERATION,  Page  325 
(Elsie  Park  Cowan) 

Aim:  To  grow  in  understanding  of  Confederation  through  the 
reading  of  a radio  drama. 

Resources:  Historical  drama  has  always  been  popular  on  the 
legitimate  stage.  Since  the  advent  of  radio,  a whole  new  field  of 
drama  has  grown  up.  It,  too,  makes  use  of  historical  events  for  many 
of  its  oflFerings.  Limited  to  sound  alone  as  a means  of  creating  the 
illusion  of  action,  radio  drama  uses  carefully  selected  and  highly 
concentrated  incidents,  strong  plot  construction,  realistic  sound 
effects,  and  musical  themes  to  introduce,  to  create  atmosphere,  some- 
times to  separate  incidents,  and  often  to  link  them.  This  linking 
function  is  often  performed  by  a narrator  who  carries  the  theme  as 
it  is  illustrated  by  dramatized  incidents.  Elsie  Park  Cowan  has  been 
successful  in  adapting  historical  events  for  radio  drama.  Read  the 
biographical  information  in  the  appendix  of  the  text  for  further 
background  about  her  work. 

Bridge:  Begin  by  talking  about  a radio  drama  which  you  and 
the  class  have  listened  to  by  pre-arrangement  or  which  is  used  as  a 
listening  experience  in  the  classroom.  Through  discussion  determine 
what  techniques  were  used  in  it  and  evaluate  their  effectiveness. 
Review  from  Canadian  history  the  chief  events  associated  with  Con- 
federation. 

Presentation:  Have  the  class  read  the  play  aloud  letting  the 
pupils  take  the  parts  of  the  characters.  You  might  have  the  group 
read  the  play  from  behind  a curtain  or  over  a public  address  system 
in  order  to  force  students  to  project  the  play  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 
Then  discuss  the  questions  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment. 

Further  Activities:  Small  groups  of  four  or  five  pupils  might  be 
asked  to  write  and  produce  short  dramas  suitable  for  radio  projection 
and  based  upon  some  interesting  historical  incident. 


THE  LONELY  LAND,  Page  343 
(A.  J.  M.  Smith) 

Aim:  To  develop  the  idea  that  similar  pictures  and  moods  may 
be  created  through  music,  art,  and  literature. 

Resources:  Included  in  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Enjoyment  is  a 
reproduction  of  Varley’s  painting  “Stormy  Weather.”  As  is  suggested 
in  the  Keys  to  Enjoyment,  this  painting  may  well  be  studied  in  con- 
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junction  with  A.  J.  M.  Smith’s  poem,  “The  Lonely  Land.”  The  Victor 
recording,  number  11-8523B,  may  also  be  used  as  a tliird  medium 
for  illustrating  the  sound  and  mood  suggested  by  Smith’s  poem. 

Presentation:  The  suggestions  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment  are 
adequate  for  developing  an  appreciation  of  this  poem.  The  pupils 
may  be  asked  to  complete  the  vocabulary  exercises  provided. 

Further  Reading;  Other  poems  of  A.  J.  M.  Smith  are  “Good 
Friday”  and  “Ode:  On  the  Death  of  W.  B.  Yeats.”  All  of  these  poems 
require  maturity  of  imagination  for  fullest  appreciation. 


NATIONHOOD,  Page  345 
(Frederick  Philip  Groves) 

Aim:  To  develop  a just, pride  in  Ganada  as  a young  nation  with 
individual  characteristics. 

Resources;  To  have  achieved  nationhood  means  that  a people 
must  have  passed  through  the  stages  of  its  infancy,  when  it  depended 
upon  others  for  every  element  of  its  culture,  to  the  full  stature  and 
maturity  of  adulthood  in  which  the  contributions  of  others  are  fused 
and  combined  with  new  and  distinguishing  characteristics.  In  Groves’ 
opinion  Canada  is  fast  becoming  a nation. 

Bridge:  Referring  back  to  “The  Men  in  Sheepskin  Coats,”  discuss 
tlie  degree  to  which  our  immigrants  have  been  assimilated. 

Presentation;  Read  “Nationhood”  quite  carefully  for  it  is  difficult. 
Discuss  the  questions  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment. 

Further  Activities:  The  pupils  in  your  class  may  wish  to  write 
an  essay  on  their  own  concept  of  nationhood.  Other  essay  topics 
might  be:  Canada  Becomes  a Nation;  A Nation  of  Nations;  From 
Sea  to  Sea. 

WOODYARDS  IN  RAIN,  Page  349 
(Anne  Marriott) 

MORAINE  LAKE,  Page  350 
(R.  H.  Blackburn) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  Canadian  scenes  described 
through  two  quite  different  poetic  forms. 

Resources:  Read  the  biographical  data  in  the  appendix  to  deter- 
mine the  differences  in  background  between  the  two  poets,  Anne 
Marriott  and  R.  H.  Blackburn.  Read  carefully  the  section  of  this 
guidebook  dealing  with  poetic  form  and  the  teaching  of  poetry. 
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Bridge:  Develop  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  senses  in 
relation  to  appreciation  of  nature. 

Presentation:  Read  each  poem  separately,  discussing  with  the 
class  the  questions  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment.  With  this  as  a back- 
ground compare  the  two  poems  as  to  subject,  poetic  form,  poetic 
qualities.  In  what  ways  are  the  poems  alike?  In  what  ways  are  they 
different? 

Further  Reading:  Anne  Marriott’s  longer  poem,  “The  Wind  Our 
Enemy,”  is  an  interesting  sociological  study  of  the  people  of  southern 
Saskatchewan  during  the  years  of  combined  drought  and  depression 
in  the  third  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  Her  shorter  poem, 
“Sandstone,”  is,  like  “Woodyards  in  Rain,”  a nature  poem  with  many 
sensory  impressions  to  heighten  the  enjoyment. 

SECTION  2 - IT’S  THE  CANADIAN  WAY 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  Page  351 
(E.  J.  Pratt) 

Aim:  To  develop  further  understanding  and  appreciation  of  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  Newfoundland  and  her  people. 

Resources:  Read  this  poem  carefully  to  familiarize  yourself  with 
the  ideas  it  contains.  For  background  about  Newfoundland  the 
teacher  may  like  to  read  Newfoundland  by  R.  A.  MacKay. 

Bridge:  Use  pictures  of  Newfoundland  to  stimulate  an  interest 
in  this  newest  province  of  Canada.  Such  pictures  should  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  land,  its  relation  to  the  sea,  and  the  activities  of  its 
people.  The  teacher  may  also  give  his  class  a brief  survey  of  the 
main  events  in  the  history  of  Newfoundland  and  of  the  relationship 
that  has  existed  between  Newfoundland  and  the  rest  of  Canada 
before  and  since  Confederation. 

Presentation:  Read  the  poem  aloud  and  explain  any  words  or 
phrases  necessary  to  clarify  the  meaning.  Discuss  the  questions 
under  Keys  to  Enjoyment.  In  what  ways  is  the  form  of  this  poem  in 
keeping  with  the  ideas  which  it  contains?  Have  the  class  complete 
the  exercise  under  Using  Words. 

Other  Activities:  Members  of  the  class  may  wish  to  tell  of  inter- 
esting things  they  know  about  Newfoundland.  Films  may  be  used 
to  assist  in  expanding  the  understanding  of  Newfoundland  for  those 
Canadian  children  who  have  never  been  there.  Map  study  of 
Newfoundland  might  be  included  as  a correlated  activity. 

Further  Reading:  Other  poems  of  E.  J.  Pratt  suited  to  junior 
high  school  pupils  are:  “Old  Angelina,”  “Reverie  on  a Dog,”  “The 
Decision,”  “Number  6000,”  “The  Cachalot,”  and  parts  of  “Dunkirk.” 
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VANCOUVER,  Page  354 
(A.  M.  Stephen) 

Aim:  To  assist  pupils  to  draw  contrasts  between  ancient  and 
modem  cities  and  to  appreciate  characteristics  poetically  attributed 
to  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Canada. 

Resources:  Carl  Sandburg,  in  his  poem,  "Chicago,”  tried  to  catch 
the  chief  qualities  of  that  great  American  city.  A.  M.  Stephen  has 
done  the  same  thing  here  for  Vancouver.  He  begins  by  defining  a 
problem,  and  then  proceeds  to  solve  it. 

Bridge:  Use  films  of  the  British  Columbia  coast  and  of  Vancouver 
to  make  the  reading  of  this  poem  more  interesting.  Other  films  that 
might  be  used  are  those  associated  with  the  activities  of  any  modern 
seaport.  If  films  are  not  available,  have  the  class  find  pictures  of 
Vancouver. 

Presentation:  Read  the  poem  aloud  and  discuss  the  Keys  to  En- 
joyment which  cover  the  chief  ideas  included  in  the  poem.  The 
footnotes  provide  suflScient  information  to  remove  surface  diflBculties. 
Compare  the  form  of  “Newfoundland”  with  that  of  “Vancouver”  and 
consider  whether  the  form  used  by  A.  M.  Stephen  is  suited  to  the 
purpose  he  had  in  mind  in  writing  “Vancouver.” 

Further  Activities:  Complete  the  exercise  under  Using  Words. 
Locate  Vancouver  on  a map  of  Canada.  Students  who  have  visited 
this  western  Canadian  city  may  be  asked  to  tell  the  class  about  some 
of  the  interesting  things  which  they  remember  about  it. 

Fm1:her  Reading:  Pupils  may  like  to  read  Legends  of  Vancouver 
by  E.  Pauline  Johnson  or  “Vancouver  Lights”  by  Earle  Birney.  The 
latter  requires  considerable  maturity,  but  it  is  a picturesque  poem 
with  a philosophical  application  imposed  upon  the  surface  impression 
which  it  creates. 


PRIDE’S  FANCY,  Page  360 
(Thomas  Raddall) 

Aim:  To  develop  in  pupils  an  interest  in  sailing  ships  and  the 
people  who  construct  and  operate  them. 

Resources:  This  excerpt  is  taken  from  Thomas  Raddall’s  complete 
novel.  Pride's  Fancy.  It  should  be  both  entertaining  and  instructive 
to  a teacher  to  read  the  whole  story.  Also  read  the  biographical 
notes  in  the  appendix  of  the  text  to  learn  more  about  Thomas  Raddall. 

Bridge:  It  would  be  interesting  to  begin  the  study  of  this  selec- 
tion by  a discussion  about  various  types  of  sailing  vessels  and  the 
place  they  have  had  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have  lived  near  the 
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sea.  Artistic  pupils  might  well  like  to  draw  or  paint  pictures  of 
various  types  of  sailing  vessels. 

Presentation:  Have  the  pupils  read  the  selection  silently.  Then 
discuss  the  questions  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment.  The  teacher  might 
tell  the  pupils  the  story  of  this  ship  whose  construction  is  described 
here.  Pupils  may  then  be  asked  to  complete  the  exercise  under 
Using  Words. 

Further  Reading:  Sea  stories  that  will  appeal  to  teen-agers  are 
Thomas  Raddall’s  Prides  Fancy,  Rudyard  Kipling’s  Captains 
Courageous,  W.  T.  Grenfell’s  Adrift  on  an  Ice  Pan,  John  Masefield’s 
Jim  Davis,  Armstrong  Sperry’s  Storm  Canvas,  R.  L.  Stevenson’s 
Treasure  Island,  R.  H.  Dana’s  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  Raphael 
Sabatini’s  Captain  Blood  and  The  Sea  Hawk,  and  Charles  Nordhoff 
and  James  N.  Hill’s  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty,  Men  Against  the  Sea,  and 
Pitcairn’s  Island.  Since  there  is  a variety  of  reading  abilities  needed 
to  read  these  stories,  the  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  recommend 
each  to  the  pupil  who  will  be  able  to  profit  from  the  experience. 

WE  MAKE  SUGAR,  Page  371 
(Kenneth  McNeill  Wells) 

Aim:  To  acquaint  pupils  with  an  Eastern  Canadian  activity  which 
has  now  lost  much  of  its  social  significance. 

Bridge:  Study  the  picture  “Edge  of  the  Maple  Wood”  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  this  poem. 

Presentation:  Read  the  selection  to  create  the  excitement  of  the 
action  it  pictures,  or  have  the  pupils  read  it  silently.  Discuss  next 
the  questions  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment  and  have  the  pupils  complete 
the  exercise  under  Using  Words. 

Further  Reading:  Interesting  reading  related  to  this  topic  includes 
“Trees”  by  Bliss  Carmen,  The  Thorn  Apple  Tree  by  Grace  Campbell, 
and  Sugar  Bush  by  Dorothea  Dana. 

PLEDGE  THE  CANADIAN  MAIDEN,  Page  378 
(Canadian  Folk  Song) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  the  experience  of  group  participation  in  singing 
this  Canadian  folk  song. 

Bridge:  This  selection  might  be  introduced  by  a discussion  of  the 
importance  of  folk  songs  in  Qie  cultine  of  a people. 

Presentation:  Read  the  stanzas  of  this  poem  to  become  familiar 
with  the  ideas  it  contains.  If  you  wish  to  use  the  French  version, 
spend  some  time  discussing  its  meaning.  Then  sing  the  song  using 
either  the  English  or  the  French  words  according  to  preference. 
Some  classes  will  like  to  sing  both  versions. 
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THE-PLACE-WHERE-THE-TRAIL-CROSSES-OLDMAN-RIVER 

Page  381 
(Freda  Mudiman) 

Aim;  To  enjoy  the  experience  of  reading  about  a town  with  an 
interesting  history. 

Resources:  Locate  Macleod  on  the  map  of  Canada.  SuflScient 
detail  about  the  history  of  this  southern  Alberta  town  is  provided  in 
the  story  given  here. 

Bridge:  Read  aloud  the  first  paragraph  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment, 
or  tell  the  class  something  of  the  origin  of  Fort  Macleod. 

Presentation:  Have  the  class  read  the  whole  selection  and  then 
discuss  the  questions  provided  at  the  end  of  the  selection.  The  vocab- 
ulary exercise  should  also  be  completed. 

Further  Reading:  Other  reading  of  interest  to  Canadian  adoles- 
cents includes  Shadows  on  the  Rock  by  Willa  Cather,  Young  Mac  of 
Fort  Vancouver  by  Mary  Jane  Carr,  Johnmj  Chinook  by  Robert  E. 
Card,  The  Golden  Dog  by  William  Kirby,  The  Unknown  Country  and 
The  Fraser  by  Bruce  Hutchison,  The  Saskatchewan  by  Marjorie  Wil- 
kins Campbell,  and  The  MacKenzie  by  Leslie  Roberts. 


THE  BUFFALO  HUNT,  Page  389 
(Paul  Kane) 

Aim;  To  enjoy  an  incident  from  the  travels  of  the  writer-artist, 
Paul  Kane. 

Resources:  The  teacher  may  wish  to  read  further  from  the  journal 
of  Paul  Kane  in  order  to  get  a better  understanding  of  the  man.  This 
would  be  quite  useful,  but  it  is  adequate  for  the  study  of  this  selec- 
tion to  read  the  note  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment  and  the  biographical 
data  in  the  Appendix. 

Bridge:  The  best  introduction  to  this  selection  is  to  acquaint  the 
pupils  with  some  of  the  stirring  incidents  from  the  life  and  travels 
of  Paul  Kane  and  with  some  of  the  interesting  pictures  which  he 
painted  as  a record  of  his  adventures. 

Presentation;  Assign  the  selection  for  home  reading  or  for  silent 
reading  in  class.  A discussion  of  the  questions  under  Keys  to  Enjoy- 
ment will  provide  an  adequate  plan  for  teaching  this  selection.  This 
may  be  followed  by  having  the  class  complete  the  vocabulary  exer- 
cise provided. 
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PORCUPINE-GOLD,  Page  399 
(J.  B.  MacDoiigall) 

Aim;  To  enjoy  vicariously  the  adventures  of  gold  discovery  in 
the  Porcupine  area  of  northern  Ontario. 

Resources:  The  teacher  will  find  the  reading  of  J.  B.  MacDoug- 
alls  book,  Two  Thousand  Miles  of  Gold,  a profitable  and  enjoyable 
experience.  Through  Mr.  MacDougall’s  work  as  a representative 
of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education,  he  became  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  problems  and  people  of  northern  Ontario. 

Bridge:  Use  a map  of  Canada  to  locate  the  gold-mining  areas 
of  greatest  importance.  Give  special  attention  to  the  gold-mining 
a^'eas  of  northern  Ontario.  What  are  the  most  important  gold-mining 
centres  there? 

Presentation:  Have  the  class  read  the  selection  silently  after  the 
teacher  has  read  the  first  two  or  three  paragraphs  in  order  to  stimu- 
late interest.  Then  discuss  with  the  class  the  questions  under  Keys 
to  Enjoyment.  If  a film  of  gold-mining  operations  can  be  obtained, 
show  this  to  expand  the  pupils’  understanding  of  the  selection. 

Further  Activities;  Have  pupils  write  a description  of  some  sight 
associated  with  one  of  Canada’s  basic  industries.  This  might  be  a 
scene  at  a sawmill,  the  tipple  of  a mine,  the  wharf  of  a fishing  village, 
the  cabin  of  a fur  trapper,  etc. 
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UNIT  4 


Our  World 


RODUCTORY: 

nitial  discussion  should  centre  around  the  influence  which  the 
.d  of  nature  and  the  world  of  people  have  upon  us.  As  each  selec- 
ts studied,  it  should  be  related  to  the  theme  of  the  unit,  and  its 
le  in  broadening  our  understanding  and  appreciation  should  b^ 
.‘ssed.  The  characteristics  of  animals  and  of  people  and  the  nature 
places  should  be  discussed.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read 
iely  from  the  suggested  list  of  books  given  at  the  end  of  the  unit, 
len  the  unit  has  been  completed,  the  class  and  teacher  might 
iluate  the  effect  which  the  reading  of  the  selections  about  Our 
jrld  has  had  in  developing  their  enjoyment  of  literature  and  their 
derstanding  of  people  and  places. 

;CTION  1 - UNDER  THE  OPEN  SKY 


RIKKI-TIKKI-TAVI,  Page  413 
(Rudyard  Kipling) 


Aim:  To  extend  interest  in  the  world  of  nature  through  a popular 
limal  story. 


Resources:  This  fourth  unit  is  concerned  with  the  increasingly 
)mplex  and  ever-widening  world  in  which  we  live  Among  the 
ories  which  are  concerned  with  the  physical  world,  none  are  more 
3pealing  to  boys  and  girls  of  the  ninth  grade  than  are  those  about 
limals  and  animal  adventures.  Among  these  the  Just  So  Stories  and 
mgle  Book  stories  of  Rudyard  Kipling  have  always  been  favourites. 
is  stories  of  Mowgli  and  the  animals  of  the  Indian  jungle  are  espe- 
ally  popular. 


Bridge:  Begin  by  asking  pupils  to  tell  the  class  other  Kipling 
ories  they  remember  from  childhood  or  from  more  recent  reading, 
oys  who  have  been  associated  with  the  Cubs  will  remember  these 
ories  especially  well.  From  the  biographical  material  in  the  Appen- 
ix  the  teacher  will  find  ample  motivating  information  about  Rudyard 
ipling. 


Presentation:  Assign  the  selection  for  silent  reading.  Then  dis- 
iss  the  questions  under  Keys  to  Appreciation.  Have  pupils  tell  inter- 
ring things  about  animals  that  have  become  famous. 
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Further  Reading:  Encourage  pupils  to  read  other  Kipling  stories 
such  as  “Mowgli’s  Brothers,”  “Kaa’s  Hunting,”  “Toomai  of  the  Ele- 
phants,” and  “How  the  Leopard  Got  His  Spots.”  Recommend  also 
stories  in  which  the  viewpoint  is  that  of  animals.  These  include  Jack 
London’s  Call  of  the  Wild,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts’  Eyes  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, Kenneth  Grahame’s  The  Wind  in  the  Willows,  and  Hugh  Loft- 
ings’  stories  of  Mr.  Doolittle.  The  reading  list.  For  Further  Reading, 
contains  many  other  interesting  stories  about  animals. 

THE  BLACK  VULTURE,  Page  429 
(George  Sterling) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  nature  through  a study  of  a 
sonnet  devoted  to  a bird  of  prey. 

Resources:  The  black  vulture  belongs  to  the  birds  of  prey— the 
hawks,  buzzards,  kites,  and  vultures.  The  fact  that  such  a bird  is 
made  the  subject  of  a poem,  and  especially  a sonnet,  is  particularly 
unusual.  This  idea  may  be  emphasized  by  way  of  introduction  to 
the  poem. 

Presentation:  Read  the  poem  aloud.  Then  discuss  its  main  gen- 
eralization and  the  details  as  suggested  in  the  questions  under  Keys 
to  Appreciation.  What  services  to  man  are  rendered  by  birds  of  prey? 
By  the  black  vulture?  Examine  the  poem  for  the  effectiveness  of  its 
form  and  for  the  qualities  of  its  language.  Why  does  the  poet  stress 
only  the  beauty  of  the  vulture?  How  is  this  related  to  the  form  which 
he  uses  to  express  his  ideas? 

THE  PURSUIT  OF  PETER  BELLISE,  Page  430 
(Robert  Murphy) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  another  of  nature’s  unusual 
creatures  and  for  the  qualities  of  endurance  and  courage  demon- 
strated by  a brave  man. 

Resources:  The  white  falcon  described  here  is  also  an  uncommon 
subject  for  a story.  As  we  read  the  exciting  story  of  Peter  Bellise’s 
adventure  in  pursuit  of  the  gyrfalcon,  we  gain  continued  respect  for 
the  bird  as  well  as  for  the  hunter.  Both  are  revealed  as  beings  with 
strength  of  character. 

Bridge:  “The  Black  Vulture”  may  be  used  in  introducing  “The 
Pursuit  of  Peter  Bellise.”  It  might  even  be  interesting  to  study  the 
two  selections  together  for  comparative  purposes. 

Presentation:  Read  the  first  two  or  three  paragraphs  of  the  story 
to  arouse  interest.  Then  assign  the  rest  of  the  story  for  silent  reading 
at  home  or  in  class.  Discuss  the  Keys  to  Appreciation.  Emphasize 
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especially  the  wilderness,  defiance,  and  dauntlessness  of  the  gyr- 
falcon.  Notice  how  the  author,  though  writing  a fictional  story,  makes 
use  of  factual  information  about  men  and  animals.  In  fact  one  mark 
of  a good  story  is  that  it  have  a high  degree  of  faithfulness  to  life  or 
that  at  least  it  is  not  contrary  to  possibility. 

Further  Reading:  Other  stories  of  Robert  Murphy  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  The  best  of  these 
are  “The  Dam”  (January  25,  1947),  “Tales  of  the  Wolf”  (October  11, 
1947),  “Thunderbolt  in  Feathers”  (March  13,  1948),  and  “Wastes  of 
Fear”  (June  4,  1949). 

Further  Activities:  Complete  the  vocabulary  exercise  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  selection. 


THE  CREATURE  GOD  FORGOT,  Page  444 
(Martin  Johnson) 

Aim:  To  further  interest  in  nature  through  a real  experience  of 
a famous  traveller  and  adventurer. 

Resources:  Read  the  biographical  material  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
text  and  in  the  notes  About  the  Author  at  the  conclusion  of  the  selec- 
tion. The  teacher  would  find  it  profitable  to  read  one  or  more  of 
Martin  Johnson’s  Congorilla,  Lion,  and  Safari:  A Saga  of  the  African 
Blue,  or  of  Osa  Johnson’s  Bride  in  the  Solomons  and  I Married  Adven- 
ture. 

Bridge:  Make  clear  to  the  pupils  that  the  account  they  are  about 
to  read  is  one  of  real  experiences. 

Presentation:  Have  the  class  read  the  selection  silently.  The  Keys 
to  Appreciation  provide  questions  about  which  to  organize  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  selection.  Consider  the  helplessness  of  the  giraffe  even 
though  it  has  certain  apparent  advantages  of  size  and  structure.  Have 
pupils  compare  this  with  other  animal  stories  and  give  reasons  for 
their  preferences. 

Further  Activities:  Have  pupils  make  oral  or  written  reports  about 
their  personal  interests  in  wild  life.  These  may  be  related  to  bird- 
watching, photography,  fishing,  hunting,  or  hiking.  Some  pupils  will 
enjoy  drawing  or  painting  pictures  of  favourite  animals  and  birds. 
Others  may  wish  to  show  the  class  photographs  which  they  have 
taken  of  some  wild  animals  or  birds  that  are  little  known  to  ordinary 
people.  The  vocabulary  exercise  should  be  used  as  needed. 

Further  Reading:  Besides  the  animal  stories  given  in  the  For  Fur- 
ther Reading  list  at  the  end  of  Unit  4,  the  following  animal  stories 
are  popular  with  teen-age  boys  and  girls:  Lions  ’n  Tigers  ’n  Every- 
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thing  by  C.  R.  Cooper,  Trapping  Wild  Animals  in  Malay  Jungles  by 
Charles  Mayer,  and  White  Fang  by  Jack  London. 


THE  PINE  AT  TIMBER  LINE,  Page  455 
(Harriett  Monroe) 


NIGHT,  Page  456 
(Sara  Teasdale) 

A HILLSIDE  THAW,  Page  457 
(Robert  Frost) 

DAISIES,  Page  459 
(Bliss  Carman) 

THE  DAFFODILS,  Page  459 
(William  Wordsworth) 

I MEANT  TO  DO  MY  WORK  TODAY,  Page  461 
(Richard  Le  Gallienne) 

GOD  IS  AT  THE  ANVIL,  Page  461 
(Lew  Sarett) 

THE  HEART’S  QUESTION,  Page  462 
(Cale  Young  Rice) 

SWIFT  THINGS  ARE  BEAUTIFUL,  Page  463 
(Elizabeth  Coatsworth) 

INDIAN  SUMMER,  Page  464 
(William  Wilfred  Campbell) 

SNOW  SHADOWS,  Page  465 
(A.  S.  Bourinot) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  beauty,  strength,  and  variety 
in  nature  as  these  are  revealed  through  lyric  poetry  of  British,  Cana- 
dian, and  American  writers. 

Resources:  In  the  eleven  poems  listed  above,  there  are  eleven 
different  aspects  of  nature  introduced,  and  each  is  developed  in  a 
different  way.  The  ideas  in  these  poems  do  not  involve  descriptive 
pictures,  but  are  rather  the  reflections  of  the  poets  as  they  have  been 
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affected  by  their  experiences  with  nature  and  especially  with  the 
particular  facets  of  it  which  form  tlie  content  of  these  poems. 

Bridge:  The  teacher  should  probably  introduce  this  as  a unit  on 
nature  poetry.  He  might  then  teach  one  of  the  poems  as  an  intro- 
duction to  all  the  rest.  In  doing  this  he  should  choose  the  one  that 
will  have  the  greatest  appeal  for  the  largest  number  in  his  class  and 
which  will  be  most  vital  to  his  pupils. 

Presentation:  Have  the  pupils  read  the  rest  of  these  poems  for 
enjoyment.  In  doing  so  they  should  note  the  ideas,  moods,  and  emo- 
tions expressed  and  the  relation  of  these  to  their  own  experiences. 
They  should  consider  the  Keys  to  Appreciation  as  guides  to  further 
understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the  poems.  It  is  excellent  training 
to  have  pupils  read  and  enjoy  this  group  of  poems  as  an  assignment 
rather  than  that  all  of  them  should  be  “taught”  individually.  Some 
teachers,  however,  may  prefer  to  have  pupils  study  each  as  a separate 
entity.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  this.  In  fact,  teachers  are  encour- 
aged to  let  their  own  organization  take  precedence  over  the  sugges- 
tions given  in  this  guidebook.  Encourage  pupils  to  choose  their 
favourite  poems  from  this  group  and  to  memorize  those  which  appeal 
to  tliem  most.  The  teacher  and  class  might  follow  all  of  this  with  a 
comparative  study  of  the  poems  to  secure  generalizations  with  respect 
to  the  ideas  presented  and  the  variety  of  the  poetic  expression  used 
in  such  presentation.  The  general  and  particular  ideas  contained  in 
these  poems  scarcely  need  elaboration  here. 

Further  Activities:  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read  and  mem- 
orize other  verse  besides  that  given  here.  They  should  also  be  given 
opportunities  to  write  verse.  Pupils  write  best  about  things  with  which 
they  have  had  direct  experience  and  about  which  they  have  sincere 
feelings.  Birch  trees,  mountain  ash  berries,  white  clouds  in  a blue  sky, 
bird  calls,  animal  activities,  sports,  and  the  like  should  form  the  basis 
of  much  prose  description  and  poetic  expression.  The  school  paper 
and  the  annual  yearbook  published  by  many  schools  may  be  used  to 
stimulate  pupils  to  write.  Pupils  should  accumulate  lists  of  works 
which  have  an  appeal  because  they  suggest  sensory  impressions. 
Pupils  may  also  wish  to  collect  examples  of  nature  poetry  for  the 
school  file,  the  bulletin  board,  or  for  personal  scrapbooks. 

Teachers  should  make  use  of  recordings  to  further  an  interest  in 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  oral  reading  of  poetry.  The  National 
Council  of  the  Teachers  of  English,  211  West  68th  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  has  several  recordings  available  for  purchase  by  English 
teachers.  The  N.C.T.E.  also  sponsored  Masterpieces  of  Literature, 
Volume  I,  “Appreciation  of  Poetry,”  read  by  Norman  Corwin  (Set 
E5  Columbia  Records),  and  Volume  111,  “Great  Things  in  Poetry,” 
read  by  Basil  Rathbone  (Set  Ell  Columbia  Records).  In  addition  to 
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these  there  are  excellent  recordings  available  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.C,,  and  from  the  London  Library  of  Re- 
corded English,  United  Programs  Limited,  Ebury  Studios,  228  Ebury 
Street,  London,  SWl.  In  the  appendix  to  How  to  Teach  High  School 
English,  Dorothy  Dakin  lists  numerous  sources  of  recordings. 

The  live  teacher  of  English  will  be  a member  of  the  N.C.T.E.  and 
therefore  a subscriber  to  The  English  Journal.  This  magazine  will 
keep  him  informed  as  to  tlie  best  source  material  for  teaching  Eng- 
lish. This  will  include  sources  of  recordings. 


FOR  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  EARTH,  Page  466 
(Folliot  S.  Pierpont) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  the  experience  of  singing  this  well-known  hymn 
and  of  recognizing  the  importance  that  hymn  music  has  in  our  lives. 
It  might  be  interesting  to  have  pupils  look  up  the  names  of  the  muses 
to  find  among  them  the  name  of  Polyhymnia,  the  muse  of  sacred 
music. 

Presentation:  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  poem  as  a whole  and 
of  its  parts.  Then  sing  the  hymn  as  a group  experience. 


OLD  RUBBERNOSE,  Page  468 
(Paul  Annixter) 

Aim:  To  foster  enjoyment  of  an  interesting,  story  about  a series 
of  jungle  struggles.  ^ 

Resources:  Here  is  a story  which,  though  largely  fiction  in  that 
the  number  of  incidents  has  been  increased  to  intensify  the  interest, 
is  nevertheless  based  on  factual  observation  of  jungle  animals.  It 
illustrates  the  fundamental  laws  of  self-preservation  and  protection 
of  the  young.  Old  Rubbernose  was  governed  by  both  of  these  laws 
as  she  struggled  against  great  odds. 

Bridge:  Have  pupils  recall  stories  they  have  read  about  jungle 
life.  Have  them  collect  pictures  of  the  jaguar,  anteater,  leopard,  coati 
mundi,  and  anaconda.  Study  the  anteater  to  find  out  more  about  his 
habits. 

Presentation:  The  story  must  be  read  and  discussed.  Emphasize 
the  scientific  type  of  observation  that  lies  behind  the  writing  of  this 
story.  What  does  this  tell  us  about  Paul  Annixter?  Notice  that  he 
pictures  accurately  the  appearance,  habits,  instincts,  and  peculiarities 
of  the  animals  he  introduces.  The  sympathy  which  he  arouses  for 
the  anteater,  the  central  character  of  this  httle  jungle  drama,  helps  to 
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give  unity  to  tlie  story  and  to  intensify  the  excitement.  Consider 
other  interesting  animal  adventures  with  which  pupils  are  familiar. 
This  should  be  particularly  appealing  to  rural  pupils. 

Fmther  Activities:  Pupils  might  be  encouraged  to  write  a short 
poem  or  paragraph  illustrating  some  characteristic  possessed  by  a 
wild  or  domesticated  animal  they  have  observed. 


THE  FEUD,  Page  476 
(Charles  G.  D.  Roberts) 

Aim:  To  help  pupils  enjoy  tlie  thrill  of  an  adventure  story  in 
which  animals  are  the  main  characters. 

Resources:  In  this  fictional  story,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  demon- 
strates that  he  is  a careful  observer  and  a faithful  recorder  of  the 
characteristics  of  animals.  “The  Feud,”  as  its  title  suggests,  involves 
a struggle  or  a series  of  struggles  between  two  relentless  adversaries. 
The  foreshadowing  of  events,  the  intensity  of  the  action,  and  the 
climactic  arrangement  of  the  incidents  are  sufiicient  to  hold  the 
reader  s attention  and  to  carry  him  through  the  story  in  spite  of  the 
vocabulary  difficulties  which  it  presents.  To  these  the  teacher  will 
need  to  give  attention.  It  will  be  best  to  do  so  with  the  words  in 
context,  but  a dictionary  will  be  a necessity  if  pupils  are  to  gain  the 
most  enjoyment  from  the  story.  Words  such  as  nondescript,  incon- 
gruous, cajole,  and  eviscerating  will  need  direct  teaching.  The  selec- 
tion is  one  which  will  challenge  the  reading  ability  of  superior  pupils. 

Bridge:  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  gyrfalcon’s  resistance  to 
capture  or  to  Old  Rubbernose’s  adventures  in  her  struggle  against 
her  many  enemies.  Establish  the  meaning  of  the  word  feud  and  have 
the  class  give  examples  of  classic  feuds  about  which  they  have  heard 
or  read.  The  teacher  should  then  read  the  first  few  paragraphs  of 
“The  Feud,”  ending  with  the  sentence,  “It  had  not  been  enough  of  a 
fight  to  get  his  bull  blood  thoroughly  aroused,  but  out  of  it  were  to 
follow  consequences  which  he  little  anticipated.”  As  these  first  para- 
graphs are  read,  the  teacher  will  clarify  the  meaning  of  difficult  words 
by  giving  a satisfactory  equivalent  without  breaking  the  thread  of 
the  story.  Pupils  might  be  asked  at  this  point  to  postulate  what  might 
follow  from  this  beginning. 

Presentation:  Assign  the  rest  of  the  story  for  silent  reading,  advis- 
ing the  students  to  read  ahead  even  when  difficult  words  are  encoun- 
tered but  showing  them  how  to  use  the  context  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  some  of  these  words.  After  the  reading  has  been  completed, 
review  the  chief  incidents  and  the  final  outcome  of  the  story  as  a 
test  of  comprehension.  Use  the  Keys  to  Enjoyment  as  a basis  for  dis- 
cussion. These  give  attention  to  the  main  ideas  of  “The  Feud.”  Next 
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spend  some  time  clearing  the  vocabulary  diflSculties.  This  will  call 
for  the  teaching  of  methods  of  word  attack  and  the  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary. Finally,  give  some  attention  to  the  means  used  by  the  writer 
in  making  his  story  eflFective. 

Further  Reading:  “The  Quest  of  Quicksilver”  by  Louise  R.  and 
Donald  C.  Peattie  tells  the  story  of  another  adventure  in  which  a 
fox  is  the  central  character. 


FALL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  BEAVER,  Page  487 
(Grey  Owl) 

Aim:  To  help  pupils  develop  better  understanding  of  Canada’s 
symbolic  animal. 

Resources:  In  this  informational  essay,  Grey  Owl  reveals  to  us 
what  he  has  learned  about  the  beaver  through  personal  observation 
over  a period  of  many  years.  Stress  the  fact  that  Grey  Owl  is  trying 
to  influence  his  readers  toward  more  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  beaver  and  toward  the  importance  of  conservation  of  this  useful 
animal.  The  biographical  data  in  the  Appendix  of  the  text  should  be 
used  to  supplement  that  given  in  the  essay. 

Bridge:  Motivation  for  the  presentation  of  this  selection  may  be 
made  through  an  examination  of  Canada’s  emblems.  The  class  may 
discuss  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  maple  leaf  and  the  beaver 
as  two  of  these. 

Presentation:  Have  the  class  read  the  essay  silently.  Consider 
the  Keys  to  Enjoyment  following  the  selection  in  the  text.  What  does 
the  essay  tell  us  about  Grey  Owl?  Why  is  it  important  to  conserve 
our  beaver?  Have  pupils  tell  the  class  about  some  of  their  own  obser- 
vations of  animals  or  birds.  What  value  is  there  in  becoming  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  such  creatures?  What  is  the  importance  of  Grey 
Owl’s  summary  at  the  end  of  this  essay?  Is  the  essay  meant  to  be 
fact  or  fiction? 

Further  Activities:  Have  the  pupils  write  a short  narrative  or 
dramatic  scene  illustrating  an  interesting  habit  or  characteristic  of 
some  wild  animal  they  have  observed.  This  story  might  be  made  the 
starting  point  for  a discussion  of  conservation  of  plant  and  animal 
life.  A vocabulary  exercise  is  provided  to  be  used  in  teaching  this 
selection. 

Further  Reading:  The  importance  of  the  beaver  as  a conservation 
agent  is  illustrated  in  an  essay,  “Beaver,  Builder  of  Empire,”  by  Wil- 
liam Henry  Carr. 
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SECTION  2 - OTHER  PEOPLE,  OTHER  PLACES 


ESKIMO  WHALERY  AT  TUKTOYAYTUK,  Page  499 
(Nancy  Davis) 

CHURCH  SERVICE  AT  TUKTOYAKTUK,  Page  503 
(Christine  Van  der  Mark) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  two  phases 
of  the  life  of  the  Eskimo  of  tfie  North  West  Territories  of  Canada. 

Resources:  In  this  second  part  of  the  unit  on  Our  World  we  turn 
from  the  physical  to  the  social  world,  especially  the  world  of  people 
with  customs  and  characteristics  different  from  our  own.  As  we  read 
how  other  people  make  a living,  eat,  dress,  and  amuse  themselves, 
we  learn  that  there  are  basic  qualities  common  to  men  and  women 
everywhere.  This  section  of  Unit  4 is  introduced  by  two  companion 
pieces  which  tell  of  the  work  experiences,  the  food  habits,  and  some 
of  the  customs  of  the  Eskimo  of  Northern  Canada.  These  are  the 
result  of  observations  made  by  the  authors  on  a journey  which  they 
took  together  down  the  Athabasca,  Slave,  and  MacKenzie  rivers. 
The  biographical  data  given  in  the  text  should  be  read  for  further 
background.  Tuktoyaktuk  is  located  near  the  mouth  of  the  MacKen- 
zie River. 

Bridge:  These  selections  might  be  introduced  by  imagining  one- 
self on  the  trip  to  Tuktoyaktuk  with  Miss  Davis  and  Miss  Van  der 
Mark.  Create  an  interest  in  a number  of  problems  concerning  the 
Eskimo  people  whom  we  are  to  visit  in  the  company  of  the  authors. 

Presentation:  Have  the  pupils  read  the  selections  silently.  Then 
discuss  with  them  the  questions  raised  in  the  Bridge  and  under  the 
Keys  to  Enjoyment  following  the  selections.  Trace  on  a map  of  Can- 
ada the  journey  from  Edmonton  to  Tuktoyaktuk.  Show  that  it  may 
be  taken  by  a combination  of  rail  and  water  or  by  air.  Which  would 
be  the  more  likely  means  of  travel  for  someone  wishing  to  observe 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  people  of  Canada’s  Northland?  In 
discussing  these  two  selections,  stress  the  important  facets  of  Eskimo 
character  and  customs  revealed.  Compare  the  two  selections  as  to 
the  means  used  by  the  authors  to  secure  the  effects  which  they 
desired. 

Further  Activities;  By  using  copies  of  the  Canadian  Geographic 
Magazine,  the  National  Geographic  Magazine,  and  books  such  as 
Trantor’s  Plowing  the  Arctic,  and  other  sources,  get  further  back- 
ground for  oral  or  written  reports  of  the  Eskimo  people— their  homes, 
Qieir  clothes,  their  food,  their  food-getting,  their  sldlls,  their  handi- 
crafts, their  amusements,  and  their  spiritual  interests. 
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Further  Reading;  Among  the  books  which  will  enlarge  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Eskimo  people  are,  My  Own  People  by  Nutchuk  (with 
Alden  Hatch),  Alone  Across  the  Top  of  the  World  by  Jack  O’Brien, 
Kabloona  by  Gontran  de  Poncins,  and  The  Friendly  Arctic  by  Vilhjal- 
mar  Steffansson. 


PROPHET  IN  THE  WILDERNESS,  Page  506 
(Hermann  Hagedorn) 

Aim;  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  a man  who,  motivated  by 
religious  conviction,  has  spent  his  life  serving  the  people  of  French 
Equatorial  Africa. 

Resources;  No  antliology  prepared  for  adolescents  should  omit 
a story  by  Hermann  Hagedorn,  whose  biography  is  given  briefly  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  text.  In  this  selection  from  the  book.  Prophet  in  the 
Wilderness,  Hagedorn  pictures  for  us  the  life  and  contributions  of 
Albert  Schweitzer— missionary,  doctor,  musician,  and  philosopher.  For 
over  forty  years  Schweitzer  has  ministered  to  the  native  population  of 
Lambarene  as  a medical  missionary  motivated  by  the  Christian  idea 
of  the  worth  of  the  individual,  regardless  of  colour,  race,  or  degree 
of  opportunity.  Yet  he  has  found  time  to  practice  on  his  organ,  and 
to  remain  one  of  our  important  interpreters  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 
He  has  also  found  time  to  follow  scholarly  pursuits  that  make  him 
one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  philosopher  Goethe.  It  is  inter- 
esting, in  this  connection,  that  he  participated  in  the  Aspen  Goethe 
Festival  in  Colorado  in  1949.  The  July  25,  1949,  issue  of  Life,  and 
the  July  11  issue  of  Time  carried  interesting  accounts  about  this  great 
man.  Some  teachers  will  wish  to  gain  further  backgorund  about 
Schweitzer  by  reading  Albert  Schweitzer,  An  Anthology,  edited  by 
Charles  R.  Roy;  Albert  Schweitzer,  the  Man  and  His  Mind,  by  George 
Seaver;  Albert  Schweitzer,  by  Joseph  Gollomb;  or  Quest  of  the  His- 
torical Jesus  and  Paul  and  His  Interpreters,  by  Albert  Schweitzer  him- 
self. 

Bridge;  Read  and  explain  the  introductory  paragraph  in  the  text. 
The  teacher  may  supply  other  interesting  information  about  Albert 
Schweitzer  if  he  believes  this  will  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  pupils 
as  they  read  the  selection. 

Presentation;  Have  the  pupils  read  the  selection  silently.  Ask  a 
number  of  questions  to  check  comprehension.  Then  discuss  the  ques- 
tions under  Problems  in  Living.  Emphasize  especially  the  fact  that 
spiritual  factors  are  often  responsible  for  motivating  a man  or  a 
woman  to  a life  of  service  to  humanity.  What  qualities  of  character 
does  Albert  Schweitzer  demonstrate  in  this  biographical  excerpt? 

Further  Activities;  Have  the  class  consider  the  contributions  of 
those  in  their  own  community  whose  hves  of  service  are  motivated 
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by  humanitarianism.  Such  people  are  ministers,  priests,  doctors, 
teachers,  social  workers,  and  civic  officers.  The  vocabulary  exercise 
should  be  completed  during  the  course  of  the  lessons  on  this  selec- 
tion. 


THE  NECKLACE,  Page  521 
(Guy  de  Maupassant) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  one  of  the  best  short  stories 
ever  written,  and  of  emphasis  which  it  places  upon  understanding 
some  of  the  weaknesses  of  human  character. 

Resources:  The  story,  with  its  ironical  outcome,  though  purely 
fictional,  deals  with  characters  whose  behaviour,  motives,  and  emo- 
tions are  so  typical  of  human  beings  in  general  as  to  give  the  illusion 
of  reality.  In  the  France  of  1875  social  levels  and  social  distinctions 
were  so  important  as  to  create  many  heartaches  and  much  unhappi- 
ness. People  with  ambition  to  rise  in  the  social  scale  or  to  be  con- 
sidered by  others  to  be  of  social  importance  often  sacrificed  more 
valuable  things  such  as  contentment  and  peace  of  mind.  Such  a per- 
son was  Mme.  Loisel,  whose  tragedy  suggests  that  these  latter  values 
are  the  more  important. 

Bridge:  Ask  the  class  to  answer  some  such  question  as  the  fol- 
lowing: Did  you  ever  borrow  something  from  a friend  or  a neigh- 
bour only  to  break  it  or  lose  it  before  you  could  return  it?  What  did 
you  do  in  this  situation?  Tell  the  class  that  “The  Necklace”  is  a story 
about  a similar  incident  in  the  lives  of  a French  family  of  1875  when 
class  distinctions  seemed  more  important  than  they  do  in  twentieth 
centiny  Canada. 

Presentation:  Have  the  pupils  read  the  story  for  enjoyment.  Dis- 
cuss the  Problems  in  Living,  trying  to  relate  the  ideas  of  this  story 
to  the  experiences  of  the  pupils  in  connection  with  their  own  appar- 
ent dissatisfactions  about  allowances,  clothes,  dating,  and  the  like. 
Have  the  class  discuss  the  alternatives  which  Madame  Loisel  might 
have  adopted.  This  will  lead  to  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
optimism  as  a solution  to  many  of  life’s  problems. 

This  would  be  an  excellent  place  to  enlarge  upon  the  short  story 
as  a literary  type.  Refer  to  the  discussion  on  the  short  story  as  given 
in  the  introductory  pages  of  this  guidebook. 

Further  Activities:  Parts  of  this  story  might  be  dramatized  by 
the  pupils.  Themes  related  to  the  outcome  of  borrowing  may  be 
written  using  illustrations  familiar  to  the  pupils. 
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THE  NGONG  FARM,  Page  530 
(Kaxen  Blixen) 

A FARM,  Page  543 
(Robert  P.  Tristram  CofEn) 

Aim;  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  farming 
in  the  lives  of  people  of  all  nations. 

Resources;  The  biographical  information  given  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  text  should  be  read  carefully  to  show  how  Mrs.  Blixen  in 
her  Den  Afrikanske  Farm  gave  a picture  of  African  farm  life  as  she 
observed  it.  Robert  CofRn,  in  "A  Farm,”  though  probably  thinking 
of  his  New  England  environment,  shows  the  same  love  of  toil  and 
the  same  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  that  toil  as  it  becomes  a reality 
in  the  harvest. 

Bridge;  Some  discussion  of  the  African  scene  might  be  attempted. 
Then  discuss  the  questions  under  Keys  to  Appreciation.  Compare  the 
farming  methods  described  by  Mrs.  Blixen  with  those  with  which 
you  are  more  familiar  here  in  Canada.  In  what  ways  are  they  simi- 
lar? In  what  ways  are  they  different?  Develop  the  chief  generaliza- 
tions made  by  Mrs.  Blixen  in  this  selection.  What  does  the  selec- 
tion reveal  to  us  about  its  author? 

Next  read  “A  Farm”  aloud  and  consider  the  questions  which  fol- 
low it.  What  is  Robert  Coffin’s  main  conclusion  about  the  place  a 
farm  plays  in  the  life  of  one  who  is  appreciative  of  farm  life?  Do 
you  agree  with  him?  What  are  your  own  personal  reasons  for  enjoy- 
ing life  on  a farm? 

HOME  ON  THE  RANGE,  Page  544 
(Cowboy  Ballad) 

Presentation;  Most  Canadian  boys  and  girls  will  enjoy  singing 
this  well-known  cowboy  ballad.  The  rhythm  and  the  characteristic 
love  of  the  cowboy  for  the  range  are  both  apparent.  The  main  part 
of  the  pupils’  experience  here  should  come  through  singing  this  song. 

VISITORS,  Page  546 
(Agnes  Newton  Keith) 

Aim;  To  develop  the  idea  that  people  are  much  the  same  no 
matter  where  they  live. 

Resources;  The  Keiths  were  stationed  in  Borneo  in  the  British 
foreign  service,  and  to  them,  for  the  time  they  were  there,  it  was 
home.  When  Agnes  Keith  writes  about  visitors  here,  she  is  not  refer- 
ring to  herself  but  to  Martin  and  Osa  Johnson,  who  visited  the  Keiths 
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in  Borneo,  and  to  the  native  Saudin,  who  was  a visitor  to  America. 
Read  the  data  about  the  author  in  the  paragraph  at  the  beginning 
of  the  selection,  in  About  the  Author,  following  the  selection,  and 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  text. 

Bridge:  The  motivation  for  the  reading  of  this  selection  may  be 
made  by  reference  to  “The  Creature -God  Forgot”  or  to  some  of  the 
other  stories  of  Martin  and  Osa  Johnson.  Then  read  the  introductory 
paragraph. 

Presentation:  Assign  the  selection  for  silent  reading.  Using  the 
Keys  to  Appreciation  develop  with  the  class  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  Johnsons  and  of  the  natives  among  whom  the  Keiths  lived. 
Stress  the  importance  of  Saudin’s  description  of  his  visit  to  America 
as  this  reveals  Americans  as  seen  by  this  native  of  Borneo.  Using  a 
globe  trace  the  journey  of  Saudin  from  Sandakan  in  North  Borneo, 
tlirough  Singapore,  Capetown,  and  Colombo,  to  New  York.  In  what 
ways  does  Saudin  show  that  he  is  very  much  the  same  as  human 
beings  everywhere?  What  qualities  of  intellect  does  Saudin  demon- 
strate? Discuss  the  merits  of  reading,  films,  and  pictures  as  vehicles 
of  vicarious  travel  to  faraway  places. 

Further  Activities:  Pupils  who  have  immigrated  from  other  coun- 
tries or  who  have  visited  other  countries  may  report  orally  to  the 
class  about  the  customs,  habits,  and  beliefs  of  the  people  who  live 
there. 

Further  Reading:  Hendrick  Van  Loon’s  Van  Loons  Geography: 
The  Story  of  the  World  We  Live  In,  has  a human  interest  emphasis. 

THE  FLOODS,  Page  561 
(Anne  Morrow  Lindberg) 

Aim:  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  effect  of  flood  and  famine 
upon  the  lives  of  vast  numbers  of  people. 

Resources:  After  Charles  A.  Lindberg’s  first  west-east  non-stop 
trans-Atlantic  flight  in  1927,  he  wrote  the  account  of  his  adventures 
in  We.  Later  he  and  his  wife,  Anne  Morrow  Lindberg,  a poet  and 
prose  writer  of  distinction,  made  journeys  to  Asia  and  to  South  Amer- 
ica. The  former,  by  way  of  Alaska  to  Japan  and  China,  took  place 
in  1931  and  is  described  in  North  to  the  Orient.  In  the  present  selec- 
tion, which  is  an  excerpt  from  this  book,  Mrs.  Lindberg  tells  us  of 
the  flood  conditions  along  the  Yangtze  River  and  of  the  starvation, 
disease,  and  death  that  followed  in  its  wake. 

Bridge:  This  selection  may  be  introduced  by  discussing  such  a 
nationally  publicized  flood  as  that  which  inundated  part  of  southern 
Manitoba  in  1950  following  a less  severe  threat  in  1949.  The  damage, 
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the  danger,  and  the  general  tragedy  that  accompany  such  severe 
floods  may  be  considered  as  well  as  the  means  used  to  develop  flood 
control  and  to  give  relief  to  flooded  areas. 

Presentation:  Assign  the  selection  for  silent  reading.  Have  pupils 
discuss  the  Keys  to  Appreciation  and  complete  the  vocabulary  exer- 
cise given  in  the  text.  What  general  problems  of  a humanitarian 
nature  are  raised  by  this  selection?  Which  seems  more  important  to 
you,  the  thrilling  description  of  Lindberg’s  escape  from  the  sampan 
owners  or  the  tragedy  of  the  helpless  Chinese  flood  victims?  Why? 

Further  Activities:  Have  pupils  report  to  the  class  on  other  causes 
of  disaster  which  have  had  a bearing  on  the  lives  of  vast  numbers 
of  people. 

Further  Reading:  Air-minded  pupils  may  be  guided  to  read:  Sky 
Highways:  Geography  from  the  Air,  by  T.  L.  Lloyd;  Heroines  of  the 
Sky,  by  Jean  Adams,  Margaret  Kimball,  and  Jeanette  Eaton;  or  Wind, 
Sand  and  Stars,  and  Night  Flight,  by  Antoine  de  Saint  Exupery. 


WINTER  ON  THE  GEORGES  BANK,  Page  567 
(James  B.  Connolly) 

Aim:  To  help  pupils  develop  respect  for  workers  who  are  engaged 
in  hazardous  occupations  by  becoming  acquainted  with  one  of  these. 

Resources:  Among  the  basic  factors  in  human  living,  work  takes 
a central  place.  All  people  have  some  work  to  do,  though  occupations 
vary  considerably  in  the  demands  which  they  make  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. Some,  such  as  the  one  described  by  James  B.  Connolly  in 
this  selection,  are  so  hazardous  that  one  often  wonders  why  men 
choose  them.  Generally  it  is  because  of  the  love  of  adventure,  the 
influence  of  custom,  and  the  pride  of  tradition.  These  certainly  gov- 
erned the  lives  of  the  fishermen  of  whom  Connolly  writes.  Many 
Canadians,  living  on  our  eastern  and  western  coasts  and  islands,  make 
their  living  from  fishing.  Though  fewer  sailing  vessels  are  used  today 
than  in  the  years  of  which  Connolly  writes,  the  problems  and  the 
dangers  remain  much  the  same. 

Bridge:  Though  this  selection  is  about  the  fishermen  of  Glouces- 
ter, Maine,  it  might  just  as  well  be  about  fishermen  of  Lunenberg, 
Nova  Scotia,  or  any  other  Canadian  fishing  centre.  Discuss  with  the 
class  the  ways  in  which  people  make  a living  and  some  of  the  dangers 
involved.  From  the  Canada  Year  Book  collect  facts  about  Canada’s 
fisheries  and  tell  some  of  these  to  the  class  to  show  that  many  people 
are  engaged  in  one  or  another  related  phase  of  this  basic  industry. 
Some  speculation  might  be  made  witli  respect  to  the  possible  dangers 
involved  in  this  industry.  The  teacher  might  tell  the  pupils  that  in 
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1923  a monument  was  erected  at  Gloucester  in  memory  of  over  8,000 
men  who  had  been  lost  at  sea  since  1830.  Pupils  will  also  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  near  the  entrance  to  Rafe’s  chasm,  Gloucester,  is 
situated  the  reef  of  Norman’s  Woe  made  famous  by  Longfellow  in 
“The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus.” 

Presentation:  The  selection  should  be  assigned  for  silent  reading. 
Then  the  questions  under  Keys  to  Appreciation  should  be  discussed. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  this  selection  with  Will  Bird’s 
“The  Movies  Come  to  Gull  Point”  in  Prose  and  Poetry  Adventures. 
In  what  way  are  the  endings  of  these  two  selections  similar? 

Fmi;her  Activities:  On  a map  of  the  eastern  seaboard  of  North 
America  locate  tlie  chief  fishing  centres  and  such  danger  spots  as  the 
Georges  Bank  and  Sable  Island.  Have  pupils  give  oral  or  written 
reports  about  some  occupation  which  requires  skill  and  daring  or 
about  some  personal  experience  which  proved  highly  exciting.  For 
the  first,  one  thinks  of  test  pilots,  high  riggers,  and  steelworkers;  for 
the  second,  of  riding  on  a surfboard,  a broncho,  or  a glider. 


THE  DRIVE,  Page  579 
(Stewart  Edward  White) 

Aim:  To  extend  our  respect  for  those  engaged  in  dangerous  occu- 
pations to  include  those  engaged  in  lumbering. 

Resources:  Stewart  Edward  White  grew  up  in  Grand  Rapids,  a 
mill  town  in  Michigan.  Through  his  stories,  with  theirjEmdifulness 
to  detail,  he  has  presented  so  authentic  and  realistic  a picture  of  the 
luinl  )erjacks,  whcfse  qualities  and  skill  he  admired,  that  his  readers 
almost  accept  them  as  fact  rather  than  fiction.  What  White  says  of 
Michigan  lumberjacks  applies  equally  to  those  of  Ganada. 

2_Bridge:  The  bridge  to  this  selection  might  well  be  through  pic- 
tures, films,  or  folk  songs  related  to  lumbering,  or  through  a discus- 
sion of  the  nature  of  occupations  associated  with  it.  Before  assigning 
the  reading  of  “The  Drive,”  read  aloud  to  the  class  the  introductory 
paragraph  which  relates  this  selection  to  the  novel  The  Blazed  Trail, 
from  which  it  was  taken. 

Presentation:  After  the  pupils  have  read  the  selection,  discuss  the 
story  to  show  the  qualities  of  daring,  courage,  and  self-assurance,  as 
well  as  the  skill,  possessed  by:  lumberjacks.  Compare  the  hazards  of 
this  occupation  with  tliose  of  the  fishermen  in  “Winter  on  the  Georges 
Bank.”  What  qualities  are  common  to  both  groups?  Suggest  for  other 
occupations,  of  equal  or  of  lesser  danger,  the  qualities  demanded  for 
successful  performance.  This  could  very  well  be  correlated  with  dis- 
cussions on  vocational  requirements  and  opportunities. 
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Further  Activities:  Artistic  pupils  might  like  to  prepare  a mural 
or  a series  of  sketches  to  illustrate  this  selection.  Committees  might 
gather  information  and  prepare  reports  on  such  related  topics  as  the 
history  of  lumbering,  Canada’s  forest  wealth,  lumbering  methods  old 
and  new,  occupational  opportunities  in  lumbering,  and  prose  and 
verse  about  lumbering.  The  latter  might  be  in  the  form  of  a bibliog- 
raphy. 

Further  Reading:  Other  books  of  Stewart  Edward  White  are  Ari- 
zona Nights,  The  Riverman,  and  Gold.  Ralph  Connor’s  The  Doctor, 
and  Edward  William  Thomson’s  “Dour  Davie’s  Drive,”  from  Old  Man 
Savarin  and  Other  Stories,  are  also  of  interest  here. 

MAIN  DEEP,  Page  584 
(James  Stephens) 

THE  FISHERMAN,  Page  585 

(John  Greenleaf  Whittier) 

THE  SAWS  WERE  SHRIEKING,  Page  587 
(W.  W.  E.  Ross) 

THE  SLAVE,  Page  589 
(James  Oppenheim) 

LEVEE  SONG,  Page  589 
(Old  American  Ballad) 

• 

Aim:  To  show  how  poets  have  expressed  their  reactions  to  nature 
and  those  who  work  closely  with  her. 

Resources:  “Main  Deep”  is  essentially  a rhythmical  poem  giving, 
through  its  movement,  its  statements,  its  sensory  impressions,  and  its 
implications,  the  qualities  of  the  power  and  vastness  of  the  ocean. 

In  “The  Fisherman”  we  are  reminded  of  the  attitudes  toward 
their  occupation  of  people  such  as  the  fishermen  mentioned  in  “Win- 
ter on  the  Georges  Bank.”  Whittier,  too,  sees  their  viewpoint  from 
association  with  them. 

W.  W.  E.  Ross,  in  his  onomatopoeic  poem  “The  Saws  Were  Shriek- 
ing,” suggests  through  a free-verse  poem  replete  with  sensory  impres- 
sions the  activity  of  men  who  take  up  the  work  where  the  lumber- 
jacks of  “The  Drive”  leave  off. 

Enlarging  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  true  freedom 
to  those  who  are  habituated  to  slavery,  James  Oppenheim  in  “The 
Slave”  goes  on  to  show  that  only  through  his  own  positive  strength 
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of  character  can  man  free  himself  of  the  social  and  personal  shackles 
which  bind  him. 

The  “Levee  Song”  is  an  illustration  of  the  joy  which  workers  are 
able  to  express  through  song. 

Presentation:  Assign  the  entire  group  of  poems  for  class  reading. 
Then  select  for  detailed  study  the  poem  which  has  the  widest  appeal. 
In  a subsequent  period  read  or  have  pupils  read  the  other  poems 
aloud  after  the  class  has  discussed  the  questions  following  each.  Have 
the  class  try  to  relate  each  poem  to  their  own  experience,  either 
direct  or  vicarious.  The  “Levee  Song”  is  meant  to  be  sung. 

Further  Activities:  Have  the  class  make  a selection  of  other  poems 
expressing  the  relation  of  man  as  he  works  close  to  nature.  Henry 
Van  Dyke’s  poem,  “Work,”  might  be  read  as  an  aid  toward  generaliz- 
ing the  ideas  which  were  raised  in  this  theme.  Pupils  may  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  write  a poem  expressing  their  attitudes  toward 
work  or  workers,  or  an  essay  in  which  they  discuss  their  chief  voca- 
tional interest. 
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UNH'  5 


Our  Dreams  and  Ideals 

INTRODUCTORY: 

As  an  introduction  to  this  unit,  discuss  the  importance  of  dreams 
and  ideals  in  the  lives  of  individuals  and  institutions.  Pupils  might 
be  encouraged  to  suggest  some  of  the  dreams  and  ideals  that  have 
motivated  and  guided  people  they  know  or  about  whom  they  have 
read.  As  each  selection  under  Our  Secret  Selves  and  Stars  to  Follow 
is  read  and  discussed,  its  relation  to  the  general  theme  of  the  unit 
should  be  evaluated.  Further  reading  in  tliis  area  should  be  fostered 
by  guiding  pupils  to  the  books  listed  For  Further  Reading.  As  a final 
lesson  at  tlie  conclusion  of  the  unit,  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
discuss  the  relative  values  of  the  dreams  and  ideals  introduced 
through  the  various  selections  read  and  analysed.  In  the  light  of 
such  discussion,  pupils  might  be  expected  to  reflect  upon  their  own 
dreams  and  ideals. 

SECTION  1 - OUR  SECRET  SELVES 

ON  DREAMS,  Page  597 
(Lin  Yutang) 

Aim:  To  increase  respect  for  the  importance  of  dreams  and  ideals 
in  the  forming  of  character. 

Resources:  In  this  excerpt  from  his  The  Importance  of  Living, 
Lin  Yutang  writes  of  those  half-formed,  undefined  longings,  those 
secret  and  unexpressed  aspirations,  which  we  call  variously  castles 
in  the  air  or  dreams.  The  author  states  that,  in  order  to  realize  our- 
selves as  individuals,  social  groups,  and  nations,  we  must  have  ideals 
that  are  worthy. 

Bridge:  Read  and  discuss  with  the  class  the  statement  on  the 
introductory  page  of  Unit  5,  Our  Dreams  and  Ideals. 

Presentation:  Assign  the  selection  for  class  reading  and  discuss 
with  the  class  the  study  questions  under  Keys  to  Understanding.  Con- 
sider the  various  causes  of  discontent  which  govern  our  actions,  both 
those  that  motivate  us  to  successful  accomplishment  as  with  Albert 
Schweitzer,  the  “Prophet  in  the  Wilderness,”  and  those  that  lead  us 
to  unhappiness  and  ruin  as  with  Madame  Loisel  in  “The  Necklace.” 
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The  discussion  might  consider  the  part  that  dreams  have  played  in 
the  lives  of  people  like  Shakespeare,  Stevenson,  Scott,  Edison,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Wilfred  Grenfell,  Father  Damien,  and  others.  It  is  not 
the  teacher’s  purpose  to  pry  into  the  pupils’  secret  dreams,  but  merely 
to  lead  them  to  the  realization  that  the  ideals  of  individuals  and 
nations  are  built  on  the  hopes,  aspirations,  and  desires  developed  by 
children  and  adolescents. 

Further  Activities:  Some  pupils  may  wish  to  read  further  excerpts 
from  the  philosophical  writings  of  Lan  Yutang  in  The  Importance  of 
Living  and  My  Country  and  My  People. 

OLD  SUSAN,  Page  601 
(Walter  de  la  Mare) 

ORDEAL-BY  THRESHERS,  Page  603 

(Barbara  Villy  Cormack) 

ALADDIN,  Page  604 

(James  Russell  Lowell) 

SOME  FOLKS,  Page  605 
(Stephen  Foster) 

SEA-FEVER,  Page  607 
(John  Masefield) 

TWO  POINTS  OF  VIEW,  Page  608 
(Georgina  -Thomson) 

ASTRO,  Page  608 
(J.  W.  Ghalmers) 

Aim:  To  give  pupils  ideas  about  personal  hopes,  dreams,  and 
viewpoints  expressed  in  poetic  form. 

Resources:  “Old  Susan”  is  the  sort  of  person  whose  imagination 
and  ability  to  dream  have  remained  into  old  age.  These  carry  her 
beyond  the  here  and  now  to  realms  of  tlie  romantic  and  the  fanciful 
in  the  best  traditions  of  Walter  de  la  Mare,  her  poetic  creator. 

Mrs.  Cormack  knew  from  experience  the  problems  of  the  farmer’s 
wife  at  threshing  time.  Her  sensitivity  to  these  problems  and  her 
hope  for  those  facing  them  with  the  uncertainty  of  a first  experience 
are  delightfully  and  sympathetically  expressed  in  “Ordeal— by  Thresh- 
ers.” 

As  children  we  are  all  sharers  in  Alladin’s  lamp  of  imagination 
though  it  burns  more  brightly  for  some  than  for  others  in  lighting 
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our  “Castles  in  Spain.”  Unless  we  guard  against  it,  there  is  danger 
that  we  shall  lose  both  in  being  too  practical  and  sophisticated  as 
adults. 

An  optimistic  attitude  toward  the  pleasanter  things  of  life  is  re- 
flected in  Stephen  Foster’s  “Some  Folks  Do.” 

In  “Sea-Fever”  John  Masefield,  remembering  with  satisfaction  his 
earlier  experiences  at  sea,  expresses  the  compelling  power  with  which 
the  sea  draws  him  to  those  delights  which  he  recalls  imaginatively. 

The  fact  that  the  ideals  of  people  are  different,  and  sometimes 
even  at  variance,  is  illustrated  quite  forcefully  by  Georgina  Thomson 
in  “Two  Points  of  View.” 

Jack  Chalmers’  sonnet  “Astro”  is  a fitting  summary  for  this  group 
of  poems,  pointing  as  it  does  to  the  importance  of  faith  in  ideals  and 
spiritual  guidance  toward  achieving  them. 

Bridge:  Refer  briefly  to  the  chief  generalizations  formulated  by 
the  class  during  their  study  of  “On  Dreams.” 

Presentation;  Have  the  class  read  this  group  of  poems  and  pre- 
pare for  each  a one-sentence  summary  to  be  used  as  a basis  of  class 
discussion.  Read  each  poem  aloud  and  evaluate  its  success  in  relation 
to  the  poet’s  purpose  and  experience  and  to  the  universal  experience 
of  the  race.  The  biographical  data  and  the  questions  accompanying 
each  poem  should  be  helpful  here.  Stephen  Foster’s  song  should  be 
sung  as  a matter  of  course. 

A lesson  or  two  may  be  devoted  to  a comparative  study  of  these 
poems  with  emphasis  first  on  the  ideas  they  contain,  and  secondly, 
the  poetic  form  and  qualities  which  contribute  to  their  effectiveness. 
This  should  be  made  an  educative  experience. 

Further  Activities:  Have  the  class  locate  poems  centred  around 
the  central  theme  of  this  unit.  These  might  be  bound  together  in  a 
class  anthology  containing  the  favourite  poems  of  the  individual 
pupils. 


WHAT  WILL  POWER  DID  FOR  ME,  Page  609 
(Anonymous) 

Aim;  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  will  power  as  one  compon- 
ent in  the  development  of  character. 

Resources:  The  will  to  succeed  was  the  dominant  characteristic 
of  “George  Black”  in  “What  Will  Power  Did  for  Me.”  Starting  with 
certain  strong  hereditary  gifts,  “George  Black”  certainly  grew  up  in 
an  environment  which  apparently  offered  the  minimum  of  opportun- 
ity. Yet  he  made  the  most  of  that  minimum  and  developed  his  per- 
sonality and  his  capacities  to  their  fullest.  It  would  be  foolish  to  state 
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categorically  that  other  factors,  including  chance,  played  no  part  in 
his  success,  but  it  must  be  recognized  that  persistence  and  the  will 
to  develop  himself  were  of  major  importance. 

The  editors  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  writer  of  this  selection. 
From  the  context  one  can  infer  that  he  was  a successful  and  wealthy 
engineer,  that  he  had  broad  interests,  that  he  engaged  in  many  enter- 
prises. 

Bridge:  The  selection  may  be  introduced  by  the  class  attempting 
to  define  “will  power”  and  to  illustrate  it  from  their  observation  or 
reading. 

Presentation:  Assign  the  essay  for  silent  reading.  Discuss  the 
questions  following  the  selection.  Have  pupils  provide  evidence  to 
show  (1)  all  that  we  know  about  the  writer,  and  (2)  how  We  know 
that  it  was  written  some  years  ago.  Pupils  should  arrive  at  the  gen- 
eralization that  will  power  as  an  intellectual  concept  is  valueless, 
that  it  assumes  importance  only  as  it  is  applied. 

THE  UNFAMILIAR,  Page  621 
(Richard  Connell) 

Aim:  To  show  that  it  is  often  unwise  to  judge  others  because  they 
do  not  meet  our  standards. 

Resources:  There  is  always  a danger  in  judging  people  before 
we  have  sufficient  information  about  them.  “The  Unfamiliar”  is  an 
argument  against  misunderstanding  of  and  intolerance  toward  people 
who  chance  to  differ  from  us  in  race,  religion,  politics,  or  social  prac- 
tices. The  “foreigner”  of  the  story  failed  to  meet  the  standards  of 
the  citizens  of  Crosby  Corners  largely  because  he  had  been  con- 
ditioned to  a different  environment.  When  a situation  arose  for  which 
his  training  had  fitted  him,  he  was  able  to  meet  it  with  ease. 

Bridge:  The  selection  might  be  introduced  by  considering  the 
feelings  of  a pupil  when  he  first  enters  a new  school  or  of  an  immi- 
grant who  has  come  from  a country  where  he  has  spoken  a different 
language  and  practised  different  customs  from  ours. 

Presentation:  Have  the  pupils  read  the  story  quickly  to  find  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  “foreigner.”  Use  the  questions  accompany- 
ing the  story  in  the  text  as  a basis  for  discussing  the  chief  ideas  it 
introduces.  With  what  things  in  Crosby  Corners  was  the  “foreigner” 
unfamiliar?  With  what  things  which  Velvet  Pants  knew  were  the 
people  of  Crosby  Corners  likely  to  be  unfamiliar?  On  what  basis 
should  we  judge  an  individual?  How  soon  after  first  meeting  him 
should  we  judge  him?  Try  to  develop  the  viewpoint  that  prejudice 
and  intolerance  are  stumbling  blocks  to  understanding  and  that  under- 
standing is  a basic  tenet  of  democracy. 
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Further  Activities:  Projects  on  inter-race,  inter-religious,  and 
international  relations  might  be  initiated  at  this  point.  For  foreign 
countries  we  might,  for  example,  study  food  habits,  dress,  shelter, 
customs,  amusements,  arts,  and  the  like.  The  United  Nations,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Information,  Visual  Information  Section,  Box  1000, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  will  gladly  supply  information  concerning  countries 
in  the  United  Nations.  Other  projects  might  include  objective  efforts 
to  develop  a better  understanding  of  the  racial  and  religious  ideals 
of  Canadian  people. 


SECTION  2 - STARS  TO  FOLLOW 

PERE  LALEMENT,  Page  637 
(Marjorie  Pickthall) 

Aim:  To  realize  the  importance  of  spiritual  values  as  stars  to 
be  followed. 

Resources:  One  mission  of  the  early  Jesuits  in  Canada  was  to 
bring  to  the  native  Indian  tribes  the  teachings  of  Christianity  in  such 
a way  as  to  make  them  intelligible  to  a people  with  a primitive  relig- 
ious background.  Many  heroic,  scholarly,  devout,  and  devoted  mis- 
sionaries, as  was  the  Pere  Lalement  pictured  by  Marjorie  Pickthall, 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  church  and  of  humanity 
because  they  were  motivated  by  a firm  faith  in  God.  The  same  sort 
of  faith  still  motivates  thousands  of  people  who  minister  to  the  bodies, 
minds,  and  spirits  of  mankind. 

Bridge:  Have  pupils  suggest  examples  of  people  whose  lives  are 
devoted  to  service  to  others. 

Presentation:  Read  the  poem  aloud  emphasizing  the  effectiveness 
of  its  musical  rhythm.  Discuss  the  questions  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment. 
The  many  references  to  the  Bible,  to  geography,  to  history,  and  to 
religious  terms  should  be  explained  where  the  references  are  not 
clear  to  the  pupils.  This  poem  is  particularly  fruitful  as  a basis  for 
illustrating  how  the  stanza  pattern,  the  use  of  alliteration  and  asson- 
ance, the  inclusion  of  figurative  language,  and  the  dominant  note  of 
sincerity  all  harmonize  with  the  thought  and  the  rhythm  to  create 
an  effect  of  dignity,  piety,  and  absolute  trust. 

Further  Reading:  Other  interesting  poems  by  Marjorie  Pickthall 
are  “The  Lamp  of  Poor  Souls,”  “A  Modern  Endymion,”  and  “Duna,” 
which  has  been  set  to  music.  E.  J.  Pratt’s  “Brebeuf  and  His  Brethren” 
is  a longer  poem  which  extends  somewhat  the  same  idea  as  that 
introduced  in  Pere  Lalement.”  It  tells  the  story  of  the  Jesuit  missions 
to  the  Indians  of  early  Canadian  liistory. 
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GOLD-MOUNTED  GUNS,  Page  639 
(F.  R.  Buckley) 

Aim:  To  identify  certain  desirable  ideals  related  to  the  building 
of  character  and  personality. 

Resources:  Though  this  story  has  a rather  superficial  plot  and  the 
characters  of  a typical  “Western”  story,  it  has  considerable  appeal 
to  adolescents  because  of  its  action  as  well  as  the  goals  it  sets  for 
personal  growth  and  development. 

Bridge:  Use  speculation  on  the  meaning  of  the  title  to  motivate 
the  reading  of  the  story. 

Presentation:  Have  the  class  read  the  story  and  then  discuss  the 
questions  raised  under  Problems  in  Living.  Stress  the  fact  that  Will 
Arblaster  was  not  essentially  suited  to  a life  of  crime,  that  his  sym- 
pathy toward  the  girl  and  her  father  was  suflBciently  powerful  to 
cause  him  to  return  the  stolen  money,  and  that  he  was  saved  from 
a life  of  crime  partly  because  of  an  understanding  sheriff.  Basically 
Will  was  not  a bad  character,  but  he  was  certainly  a misguided  one. 
Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  qualities  of  character  which  seem  most 
acceptable  in  our  society.  These  will  doubtless  include  honesty,  im- 
partiality, tolerance,  justice,  friendliness,  and  the  like. 


GUILLAUMET,  Page  647 
(Antoine  de  Saint  Exupery) 

Aim:  To  appreciate  the  way  in  which  the  ideal  of  responsibility  to 
others  motivated  a man  to  demonstrate  unusual  courage. 

Resources;  Every  age  has  produced  its  heroes,  both  the  sung  and 
the  unsung.  The  twentieth  century  is  no  exception,  for  in  peace  and 
war  there  have  been  untold  examples  of  men  and  women  who  have 
performed  heroic  deeds.  Many  of  these  have  been  associated  with 
air  transportation.  Antoine  de  Saint  Exupery  in  Wind,  Sand  and  Stars 
reveals  many  acts  of  daring  by  those  who  fly  the  mails.  In  “Guillau- 
met”  he  portrays  a man  of  outstanding  character,  who,  against  seem- 
ingly impossible  odds,  made  his  way  through  the  snow  because  of 
the  responsibility  which  he  felt  that  he  owed  to  his  wife  and  to  his 
friends. 

Bridge:  Read  the  introductory  paragraph  preceding  this  excerpt 
and  the  biographical  notes  at  the  end  of  the  selection. 

Presentation:  After  reading  this  selection,  it  will  be  enough  to 
discuss  the  questions  raised  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment  and  to  give 
attention  to  vocabulary  difficulties.  If  time  permits,  read  to  the  class 
some  other  passages  from  Wind,  Sand  and  Stars,  especially  that  which 
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is  devoted  to  “Mermoz”  and  to  the  author  when  he  is  forced  to  land 
on  the  desert. 

Further  Reading:  Many  pupils  will  wish  to  read  all  of  Wind,  Sand 
and  Stars,  Airmans  Odyssey,  or  Nighf  Flight,  by  Antoine  de  Saint 
Exupery. 

A SONG,  Page  658 
(Laurence  Binyon) 

MERCY,  Page  658 
(William  Shakespeare) 

COURAGE,  Page  659 
(Helen  Frazee-Bower) 

BROTHERHOOD,  Page  660 
(Edwin  Markham) 

Aim:  To  help  pupils  appreciate  ideals  which  have  motivated  poetic 
expression. 

Resources:  In  this  group  of  poems,  stress  is  placed  upon  abstract 
qualities  which  have  been  operative  in  the  lives  of  men  like  Living- 
stone, Franklin,  Robert  Burns,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  others.  That  they  are 
worth  cultivating  in  our  own  lives  should  be  emphasized. 

The  first  of  the  group,  “A  Song,”  is  by  Laurence  Binyon  whose 
plea  for  “Mercy,  Courage,  Kindness,  Mirth”  is  in  reality  a request 
that  we  should  expect  of  others  only  what  we  are  prepared  to  practise 
ourselves. 

In  the  Beatitudes  is  included  the  blessing  and  promise— “Blessed 
are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.”  Expanding  this, 
Shakespeare  has  Portia  stress  the  importance  of  being  merciful.  This 
famous  passage  from  The  Merchant  of  Venice  should  be  committed 
to  memory  along  with  the  Beatitude  on  which  it  is  based. 

“Courage”  is  an  Elizabethan  sonnet  stressing  the  need  for  the  kind 
of  courage  that  helps  us  through  tlie  persistent  difficulties  of  life. 

Edwin  Markham  in  “Brotherhood”  expresses  the  ideal  of  the  worth 
of  the  individual.  It  is  upon  brotherhood  that  Christianity,  democracy 
and  world  citizenship  are  based. 

Bridge:  Introduce  this  group  of  poems  by  using  the  Golden  Rule 
and  the  Beatitudes  as  a basis  of  motivation.  Have  pupils  suggest  the 
abstract  ideals  which  our  society  considers  as  essential. 

Presentation:  Each  of  these  poems  should  be  read  aloud  carefully 
to  assist  in  interpretation.  Surface  difficulties  of  language  should  be 
cleared  and  the  poems  thoroughly  discussed  using  the  accompanying 
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questions.  Encourage  pupils  to  give  further  illustrations  from  their 
experience  of  concrete  situations  in  which  these  qualities  were  demon- 
strated. Have  pupils  reread  these  poems  aloud  to  the  class. 

THE  RIDE  FOR  LIFE,  Page  661 
(Ralph  Connor) 

Aim:  To  learn  how  a woman  and  a boy  showed  courage  in  the 
face  of  danger  because  they  were  motivated  by  ideals. 

Resources:  Read  The  Man  from  Glengarry  for  further  background. 
Sufficient  information  is  given  in  the  Keys  to  Appreciation  and  the 
biographical  note  to  assist  the  teacher  in  teaching  this  selection. 

Bridge:  Tell  the  class  enough  of  the  background  story  of  The  Man 
from  Glengarry  to  give  the  setting  of  this  excerpt. 

Presentation:  Assign  the  selection  for  silent  reading  and  then 
discuss  the  questions  provided  at  the  end  of  the  selection.  Stress  the 
courage  of  Ronald  and  Mrs.  Murray,  the  ideals  which  motivated  each, 
and  their  behaviour  in  the  face  of  danger.  In  what  ways  does  Ralph 
Connor  make  his  story  effective? 

Further  Reading:  The  wholesome  books  of  Ralph  Connor  are 
perennial  favourites  with  junior  high  school  pupils.  They  will  like 
especially  The  Man  from  Glengarry,  Glengarry  School  Days,  The 
Doctor,  The  Sky  Pilot,  Corporal  Cameron,  and  The  Patrol  of  the 
Sundance  Trail. 

THE  GIFT  OF  THE  MAGI,  Page  667 
(O.  Henry) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  a good  story  which  illustrates  the  idea  that  the 
spirit  in  which  we  give  is  more  important  than  the  gift  itself. 

Resom-ces:  This  is  the  second  O.  Henry  story  included  in  Prose 
and  Poetry  for  Enjoyment,  but  unlike  “The  Ransom  of  Red  Chief,” 
this  selection  strikes  a more  serious  note.  Jim  and  Della  sacrificed 
their  proudest  possessions  in  order  to  be  able  to  purchase  gifts  for 
each  other.  The  irony  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  gifts 
were  closely  related  to  the  sacrificed  possessions— Delta’s  hair  and 
Jim’s  watch.  Yet  the  story  leaves  one  impressed  with  the  spirit  of 
giving  illustrated  by  both  characters. 

Bridge:  Have  pupils  recall  the  story  of  the  Magi,  the  three  “Wise 
Men”  who  came  from  the  East  to  worship  the  Infant  Jesus  and  offer 
Him  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 

Presentation:  Then  ask  the  pupils  to  read  this  story  by  O.  Henry 
to  determine  what  connection  it  has  with  the  “Wise  Men”  of  the 
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Biblical  story.  The  pupils  should  enjoy  the  experience  of  the  reading. 
Through  the  discussion  following  the  reading  develop  the  importance 
of  the  ideals  of  sacrifice,  unselfishness,  love  and  magnanimity  which 
are  illustrated  in  the  story.  Have  pupils  tell  the  class  of  other  exam- 
ples of  generosity  which  they  have  observed  or  of  which  they  have 
read.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  widow  who  gave  her  “mite” 
willingly  (Mark  12:41-44),  and  to  tlie  “Vision  of  Sir  Launfal”  in  which 
James  Russell  Lowell  sums  up  this  whole  idea  when  he  has  the  “voice 
that  was  calmer  than  silence  say”: 

“Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share. 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare; 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three— 

Himself,  his  hungering  neighbour,  and  Me.” 

Further  Activities:  This  selection  may  be  examined  as  an  example 
of  an  effective  short  story.  Compare  it  with  “The  Necklace”  by  Guy 
de  Maupassant.  Have  pupils  find  evidence  within  the  story  to  show 
that  it  is  set  early  in  the  twentieth  century.  Pupils  may  be  asked  to 
write  a short  paper  in  which  they  tell  of  an  incident  in  which  generous 
giving  is  illustrated. 

THE  HERRING  RUN,  Page  674 
(Charles  Bruce) 

Aim:  To  enjoy  vicariously  the  activities  and  dreams  of  a grand- 
father and  his  grandson. 

Resources:  The  teacher  might  like  to  develop  further  background 
by  reading  the  whole  poem  of  which  “The  Herring  Run”  is  a part. 
The  poem  is  The  Flowing  Summer  by  Charles  Bruce.  In  it  he  tells 
how  Roy  Graham,  Lee’s  father,  had  a nostalgic  desire  to  return  to 
his  native  Nova  Scotian  coast  to  participate  again  in  the  activities 
which  he  had  enjoyed  as  a boy.  Prevented  by  the  demands  of  his 
vocation,  Roy  sent  his  son  Lee  instead.  The  Flowing  Summer  is  a 
blank  verse  account  of  the  twelve-year-old  Lee,  his  grandfather.  Old 
Jock,  his  grandmother,  the  Woman,  and  his  companion,  Eric. 
Through  the  summer  spent  with  his  grandparents  Lee  had  many 
delightful  experiences. 

Bridge:  Read  to  the  class  the  introductory  paragraph  under  Keys 
to  Enjoyment. 

Presentation:  Read  the  selection  aloud  to  the  class.  Fit  it  into  the 
whole  story  of  The  Flowing  Summer  or  consider  it  in  isolation.  The 
guiding  questions  in  the  text  point  up  the  most  significant  ideas  which 
the  poem  contains.  Discuss  the  effectiveness  of  the  blank  verse  as 
used  by  Charles  Bruce  in  this  story. 

Further  Reading:  Some  pupils  will  like  to  read  The  Flowing 
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Summer,  Wild  Apples,  Tomorrow’s  Tide,  Personal  Note,  and  Grey 
Ship  Moving,  all  by  Charles  Bruce.  Also  recommended  are  Earle 
Bimey’s  David  and  Other  Poems,  and  Anne  Marriott’s  Calling 
Adventurers. 


FATHER  LACOMBE,  Page  677 
(Lome  J.  Henry) 

Aim:  To  illustrate  how  a man,  motivated  by  religious  convictions, 
lived  a life  of  service  to  others. 

Presentation;  Assign  the  selection  for  silent  reading  and  discuss 
the  questions  under  Keys  to  Enjoyment.  This  should  be  adequate  to 
emphasize  the  chief  ideas  included  in  this  selection.  Stress  chiefly 
the  fact  that  many  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  humanity 
because  of  deep  and  controlling  religious  convictions. 

Further  Reading:  The  book  from  which  this  selection  was  taken 
is  Canadians,  A Book  of  Biographies,  by  Lome  J.  Henry. 

THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN,  Page  683  (Luke  10:25-37) 

LOVE,  Page  684  (I  Corinthians  13) 

Aim:  To  culminate  the  study  of  this  unit  through  the  reading  of 
two  Biblical  passages  on  brotherhood  and  love. 

Resources:  The  two  Biblical  selections  included  in  Prose  and 
Poetry  for  Enjoyment  are  a fitting  summary  of  this  unit  on  dreams 
and  ideals.  The  story  of  “The  Good  Samaritan”  gives  a classic  illus- 
tration of  brotherhood.  It  was  written  by  Saint  Luke,  who  wrote  both 
the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  to 
give  a history  of  the  rise  of  Christianity  in  the  Greek  world  as  well 
as  to  preserve  an  orderly  record  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles.  The  other  selection  emphasizes  the  basic  import- 
ance of  love  as  one  of  the  “stars”  to  follow.  The  story  of  the  author 
of  this  passage  is  an  interesting  one.  Born  at  Tarsus  in  Asia  Minor, 
Saul  studied  under  Gamaliel  at  Jemsalem  and  subsequently  took  an 
active  part  in  the  persecution  of  the  Christians.  It  was  for  such  a 
purpose  that  he  was  travelling  to  Damascus  when  he  was  converted 
to  Christianity.  As  Paul  he  became  a great  Christian  preacher  and 
teacher  to  peoples  scattered  throughout  the  Greek  world.  To  keep 
in  correspondence  with  them  after  his  preaching  visits,  Paul  wrote 
a series  of  epistles  of  which  those  to  Timothy,  to  the  Corinthians,  to 
the  Ephesians,  to  the  Romans,  and  to  the  Galatians,  contain  many 
statements  of  humanitarian  idealism.  These  epistles  are  all  included 
in  the  New  Testament. 

Presentation;  It  is  probably  sufficient  to  read  these  passages  aloud 
and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  thought,  the  language,  and  the  sound. 
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